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Introduction 



The theme of the College Reading Association 2004 annual conference 
in Delray Beach, Florida, was "Building Bridges: Reaching beyond Our Bor- 
ders." Since Jon Shapiro planned that conference, we suspect he wanted us 
all to be cognizant that The College of Reading Association is an interna- 
tional organization among other things. Certainly we need to "reach beyond 
our borders" of literacy beliefs and practices as well. CRA has always been a 
dynamic organization. Jon developed a theme and planned a conference 
that truly signifies how CRA goes "beyond." 

When we create a title for the Yearbook, we always try to maintain the 
spirit of the conference, particulariy its theme. I really liked the idea of build- 
ing bridges and scoured many resources looking for bridges that would look 
good on the cover. All the pictures of bridges I found were too serene- 
nice, but not exciting. When I contacted my son-in-law, a talented artist, I 
told him the title was "Building Bridges of literacy.” I explained thatwe wanted 
something that showed how being literate can take readers places and that 
we really need a bridge showing action and adventure. You can see by the 
cover how well he interpreted that idea. That book bridge ought to lead 
readers to exciting places. 

like writing articles takes many revisions, so does designing the cover. 
At one point, I noticed Todd had changed the title to "Building Bridges to 
literacy." His explanation was that it seemed that "to" was more what we 
were trying to do. We want to take readers and writers to better places with 
better literacy skills. An early design had the bridge leading to a single rock. 
As a co-editor suggested, the bridge ought to lead to a better place than a 
rock. "It should go to a place readers want to go." Now the bridge takes 
readers beyond a rock to wherever the reader wants to go. 

When I considered the articles to be printed in this volume, "to" again 
seemed more appropriate than "of." Our president, Wayne linek, showed 
how mentoring can be two-way leading to growth and learning for both the 
mentee and the mentor. Our award winners showed us new ideas. Bill Muth 
showed us how prisoners use literacy to make life better during their incar- 
ceration. Susan Porter reworked literature discussion groups of the past for 
today's literacy learners. Betty Sturtevant investigated the role of the literacy 
professional and hypothesized where this professional will go. The Teacher 
Education Division is right on that bridge to literacy and policy-making and 
thereby making a difference for all of us. 

The next articles show how reflection and thinking outside the box will 
make a difference in preservice teacher education. Claudia McVicker took 
the literacy bridge challenge by taking her preservice teachers to an art 
museum for the whole semester. Students can take the bridge to improved 
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reading through writing if their teachers read the articles by Mayra Daniel 
and Sylvia Read. The next four articles give us various ways to improve lit- 
eracy instruction. Finally, we leave the borders of the university classroom 
to explore what is possible through partnerships. With all these, we hope 
we have really reached beyond our borders by building many bridges to 
literacy. 

This volume marks the final edition of the editorial team of Linder, 
Sampson, Dugan, and Brancato. Co-editing a Yearbook can be both a chal- 
lenge and a delight. One of the challenges was transitioning from a paper 
submission mode to a totally electronic mode of dealing with submissions, 
reviews, and communications with authors. The College Reading Associa- 
tion Yearbook is now in the 21st century and prepared for the new chal- 
lenges that lie ahead. We have worked with wonderful authors, competent 
reviewers, and expert keynoters. Along the way we have celebrated many 
things— the faces, the freedoms, and the powers of literacy. It seems fitting 
that we conclude this term with bridges leading us ever to and beyond. Many 
thanks go to all who helped us on this journey. 



PEL MBS, JRD, and BAB 
December, 2005 
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Introduction 

The College Reading Association (CRA) is 
known as a mentoring organization. It is one of 
the reasons I thoroughly enjoy being an active 
member. Although the focus of this speech is on 
mentoring your reading colleagues, I hope to 
provide insight and stimulate your thinking about 
mentoring in a variety of contexts. To accomplish 
my purpose, I'll begin my talk with my own 
mentoring experiences. Then I will speak about 
changes in the concept of mentoring. Next, I'll 
explain why I see mentoring as a balancing act. 

After that. I'll discuss the critical aspects of 
mentoring. Finally, I'll conclude with my view of mentoring as a two way street. 




My Background and Experiences 

I've discovered over the years that many new faculty are hired who have 
received minimal mentoring during their doctoral studies. Until I made this 
discovery, I didn't realize how lucky I had been. When I decided to pursue 
full time doctoral studies at Kent State University, I was hired as a graduate 
assistant. I met with Joann Vacca, the department head, and was assigned to 
the team of Rich Vacca and Tim Rasinski as advisors. My first semester, I got 
to work for Joann, Rich, and Tim as a graduate assistant. Little did I know at 
the time that I had been given a gift. Not only were these professors highly 
respected and well known in the reading world, they also knew how to be 
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outstanding mentors. One of the first things they did when I arrived on cam- 
pus was to introduce me to Nancy Padak. luck was on my side when Nancy 
agreed to do an independent study during my second semester so that I could 
get up to speed on "Whole language Philosophy." 

This team of four consummate professionals included me in their writing, 
research, and teaching as if I were already a colleague. I became a co-author with 
Rich, a co-researcher and presenter with Tim and Nancy, and an editorial assistant 
with Joann. All were exceptional and unique models of teaching, scholarly activ- 
ity, and service who knew how to hold my feet to the fire when it was necessary. 
It is easy to see reflections of them in my work. When I advise students and help 
them realize the power of their own decision-making, Joann is there. When I 
respond to student writing and ask questions, Nancy is there. When I model strat- 
egies for students and provide choice in assignments, Rich is there. When I struc- 
ture a doctoral seminar and make sure students see that I am only human, Tim is 
tiiere. Sixteen years later, I still strive for the high standards I saw my mentors model. 

I was also blessed with a variety of peer mentors during my doctoral 
studies and my first tenure track position. Although I cannot begin to men- 
tion all of my peer mentors, fellow doc students Betty Sturtevant and Olga 
Nelson worked with me on conducting research, preparing presentations, 
and learning how to write professionally. We spent lots of time figuring things 
outtogether. At Texas A&M- Commerce, Mary Beth Sampson, LaVeme Raine, 
Pat Linder and I have supported each other through grant work, teaching, 
developing programs, high stakes teacher testing, and a myriad of service 
responsibilities. These colleagues serve as friends, but also as "agitators" when 
it comes to designing research and collecting/ analyzing data. We keep each 
other going in symbiotic peer mentoring relationships to scaffold our work. 

Although my university mentoring team introduced me to CRA, I imme- 
diately received mentoring from CRA members. Although there are more than 
I can possibly mention, I will give a few examples. Estill Alexander served as 
a mentor when Betty Sturtevant and I first applied to be CRA Yearbook 
(CRAYB) editors— and again when I helped Estill with publication of the CRA 
History. Bill Henk, who chaired the publications committee, mentored the 
new CRAYB editors when Betty and I put together our first peer review board. 
Bob Rickelman mentored me as CRA President Elect when I didn't have a 
clue about how to put together a conference. Suffice it to say, in my expe- 
rience, CRA truly has been an organization of mentors. 

Now I have the luxury of serving as a mentor to doctoral students and 
new colleagues. There are many here today that I've had the pleasure of 
guiding along the way. They have taught me as much if not more than I 
have taught them as we have collaboratively researched, presented, edited, 
and written. They serve as the wind beneath my wings and keep me stimu- 
lated and focused as I have become one of the "Old Codgers." 
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I've reflected on my mentoring experiences, now I'd like you to take a 
minute and reflect on positive mentoring experiences you have either re- 
ceived or given as a reading professional. [Pause] Now think about what you 
had to learn "the hard way" when mentoring would have helped. [Pause] 
Now think about a situation where you served as a mentor and didn't feel 
particularly successful. What was that like? How could it have been differ- 
ent? [Pause] Before I talk about the balancing act one must engage in as a 
mentor and the critical aspects of mentoring, let's consider how the concept 
of mentoring has changed. 



Changes in the Concept of Mentoring 

Mentors and mentoring are currently perceived as popular and power- 
ful means for people to learn professional and personal skills. In fact, 
mentoring may be one of the oldest forms of teaching and influence. Popu- 
lar literature attributes the origin of the term to the ancient Greek storyteller, 
Homer. In his story of the Trojan War, the King of Ithaca asks Mentor to take 
care of his son Telemachus while he goes to war. Yet African scholars note 
that mentors were common in Africa long before the civilization of the an- 
cient Greeks. The modem concepts of mentors and mentoring most likely 
come from the work of Fenelon, an 18* century French writer and educator 
(Retrieved from: HtmlResAnchor http://www.mentors.ca/mentor.html). 

Although the basic concept of mentoring is ancient, the formal defini- 
tion of the word mentor has expanded in the past 30 years. For example, the 
1970 unabridged Webster's New Twentieth Century Dictionary of the English 
language does not include the word mentee and lists the following finite 
definition for the word mentor: 

Mentor, n. [from Mentor, the friend and counselor of Odysseus and 

Telemachus.] a wise and faithful counselor. 

On October 25, 2004 a Google search on the term mentee yielded 88,400 hits 
and the term mentor yielded 4,390,000 hits. These hits range from the 
homepage of the National Mentoring Partnership to advertisements for "breast 
augmentation" and "erectile dysfunction." Regardless of pop culture usage of 
these terms, most reading professionals can identify someone who has had 
a significant and positive influence on their lives. Typical mentors include pro- 
fessors, doctoral peers, and colleagues. Although one usually thinks of men- 
tors as older or more experienced, a mentor can be anyone who serves as a 
role model, advisor, consultant, tutor, coach, or guide. The days of students 
sitting at the feet of the wise sage are gone. Our understandings of the social 
construction of knowledge, coupled with modem technology, provide oppor- 
tunities for us to serve as mentors any time, anywhere. For example, although 
traditional mentoring can occur within doctoral programs, with students and 
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colleagues in our own institutions, and at conferences; modem mentoring can 
occur via technology such as email, list serves, chat rooms, or in any context 
where scholarly work, teaching, or professional service is the focus. 

Mentoring as a Balancing Act 

Mentoring our reading colleagues is important because we want to keep 
the flow of knowledge going in our field. It is also important because we 
must develop scholars, teachers, and partners who recognize the potentials 
and pitfalls of teaching, research, and service. 

Successful mentoring is not simple or easy, and countless false percep- 
tions about mentoring exist because we have fantasies about the ideal men- 
tor. Although reflecting on our personal experience is important, it is not 
enough as we may remember only bits and pieces that were designed to be 
helpful to us, but may not appropriately scaffold the learning of our col- 
leagues. For example, a person who had good research and writing skills 
but was afraid of taking risks in presenting or submitting manuscripts for 
publication in their doctoral program may have experienced a mentor's 
nurturing and encouragement to enhance their self efficacy. Nurturing and 
encouragement are important, but they can also be problematic when used 
at the wrong time or for the wrong reason, likewise, a person who was 
overconfident when they started their doctoral program may have experi- 
enced lots of hard questions or criticisms to mold their professional charac- 
ter. Once again, hard questions and criticism are important, but can be prob- 
lematic when used at the wrong time or for the wrong reason. 

The tightrope one walks as a mentor consists of processes that develop 
a relationship, scaffold learning, and empower students and colleagues to 
become independent and successful. But each mentee is different and there 
are many ways in which one can lose their balance when walking the 
mentoring tightrope. 

Critical Aspects of Mentoring 

Critical aspects of mentoring include: listening, commiserating, nurtur- 
ing, encouraging, scaffolding, asking hard questions, giving critical feedback, 
helping mentees learn how to deal with dissonance from a metacognitive 
perspective, recognizing opportunities and options, developing realistic ex- 
pectations, and learning from our mentees. Lets examine some of these critical 
aspects. 

A mentor must consciously listen to and commiserate with a colleague, 
but a mentor who focuses on nurturing rather than assessment of the situa- 
tion and planning how to get past a barrier doesn't provide an opportunity 
for metacognitive empowerment. For example, sometimes friendly and well- 
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meaning researchers will listen to colleagues talk about how frustrating the 
research process is. Listening is important, but helping a less experienced 
researcher see that dissonance is typical when researching and writing— is 
equally important. The senior researcher who only nurtures and commiser- 
ates forgets the goal of mentoring while running the risk of increasing emo- 
tional turmoil without helping their colleague learn how to work through 
dissonance. 

likewise an experienced researcher who tells the junior researcher to 
"just suck it up" or "things will get better with time" also does a disservice by 
not helping the colleague understand that this type of dissonance is normal 
and gives no clue about how to monitor and self regulate. In this instance, a 
true mentor might listen, commiserate by sharing their own experience, help 
the colleague assess specifically what the source of the dissonance is, pull 
options from the mentee or give suggestions for dealing with the situation, 
then empower the mentee by having them decide on their own plan for 
resolving the situation. This process should help your colleague keep both 
short-term and long-term goals at a level of conscious awareness. 

Remember that the purpose of mentoring is to help mentees become 
independent in the analysis and use of their knowledge, skills, and abilities. 
A mentee may not be able to engage in creative problem solving and make 
good professional decisions if the mentor does not hold high expectations, 
help them view expectations realistically, make criteria explicit, and provide 
critical feedback. Those mentors that mainly tell and give in to colleagues' 
pleas of 'Just tell me what to do" may be imparting knowledge, but they are 
not serving as mentors. 

Thus, it is important that the mentor teaches the ideal, but makes ex- 
plicit that it is the ideal when mentoring scholariy activity and teaching. Sharing 
one's own failed attempts and taking the time to share thinking processes 
and procedural knowledge that lead to success helps colleagues develop a 
sense of self efficacy and perseverance. 

If our goal is to model and teach only the ideal, our colleagues may 
walk away with distorted perceptions and set unrealistic expectations for 
themselves. This may result in newly hired faculty members trying to start 
their scholariy careers with extensive studies that require significant amounts 
of external funding. A junior researcher may give up on a study if their first 
or second grant proposal is not funded— or if their manuscript is rejected 
because they can't meet their own unrealistic expectations. In fact, it has been 
my experience as an editor that some inexperienced writers are disappointed 
when they receive an adjudication of revise and resubmit— because they 
initially interpret it as disparagement rather than an opportunity to refine their 
writing for publication. The same is true for teaching, expecting to be per- 
fect and liked by everyone is not a realistic expectation. And completing 
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detailed journal responses for every student every class period will leave little 
time for the service responsibilities that all good colleagues must share. 

Mentors may give colleagues opportunities to collaborate on research 
projects. However, just having them help collect or analyze data doesn't give 
them the insight into how to create, implement, and cany their own literacy 
research through to publication. Consider pushing your mentees to under- 
stand the underlying thought processes at work, provide critical feedback, 
engage them in reflection, and discuss their reflections to help them learn 
how to become independent 

Mentors can help colleagues become independent by engaging them in 
the articulation of criteria for teaching, research, and writing. Having mentees 
self assess, then giving critical feedback on their self assessments and en- 
couraging them to develop options to deal with a variety of situational bar- 
riers will help them develop conditional knowledge. In my experience, sharing 
criteria for grants or manuscripts I am reviewing, then discussing a completed 
review provides a good model for those who have not experienced review- 
ing or grant writing in their doctoral studies. After an initial sharing, I have 
my mentee complete a review forme and I critique the review. Then I en- 
courage them to become reviewers for journals or conference proposals. 

Junior colleagues are often initially overwhelmed by combined loads of 
teaching, research, and service. It is hard to hit the ground running with your 
research agenda if you have not taught higher education classes or have not 
carried service responsibilities in your doctoral program. In this case, we can 
help new colleagues by exploring research possibilities in what they are al- 
ready doing and by getting things in the pipeline. For example, in higher 
education a junior faculty member often teaches education orreading classes 
that have a field component. This field component can be an opportunity to 
complete a case study or to have preservice teachers help collect data. This 
type of research provides data for publishable manuscripts and gives novice 
researchers the practice and experience necessary to become experts. Once 
the Institutional Review Board (IRB) approves the research and data collec- 
tion has begun, mentors can encourage colleagues to submit program pro- 
posals for research in progress. Having a proposal accepted for a national 
conference builds self-efficacy as a researcher and provides motivation to 
complete the study. The following year the completed research can be sub- 
mitted for a paper presentation and a new study can be undertaken that can 
be submitted as research in progress. After completing a paper presentation, 
the manuscript can immediately be revised based on audience feedback and 
submitted for publication to get things into the pipeline. Once this basic 
process is internalized and new colleagues become more adept at teaching 
and juggling their load, the mentor can encourage them to plan more exten- 
sive research projects and write grant proposals. 
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Within our own institutions it is critical for senior faculty members to 
mentor new colleagues into the culture of the institution because newer 
employees are often unclear about the criteria for promotion and tenure and 
are therefore hesitant to say "No" whenever approached with an opportu- 
nity or assignment. This lack of clarity is due in part to the fact that criteria 
for promotion and tenure vary with the culture of the institution, and the 
culture of the institution changes as people in leadership positions change. 
For example, a primary investigator or program director may be faced with 
assigning extra service responsibilities or teaching loads in conjunction with 
a grant and may ask a junior faculty member to take on the responsibility to 
solve the immediate need. This solution, however, may create a long-term 
problem when junior faculty members are evaluated for merit, promotion, 
and tenure. Senior faculty can serve as good mentors by clearly articulating 
criteria for promotion dictated by the culture of an institution and by keep- 
ing these criteria in mind when making decisions about offering opportuni- 
ties, making assignments, and giving advice. 

Mentors can also periodically monitor mentoring partnerships and gain 
insight by having short discussions about the success of the mentoring that 
is occurring. For example, simply asking: 

• What's going well? 

• What's not going well? 

• What do you need that you are not getting? 

These questions open the door for mentees to talk about problems that they 
might not feel comfortable bringing up on their own. Mentsee answers to 
these questions provide opportunities for encouragement and critical feed- 
back. They also provide the context for confronting problems with hard 
questions if a new colleague is unable to identify what is not going well. 

Another way for successful reading scholars to mentor junior faculty 
members is to help them understand that time must be consistently dedi- 
cated to research and writing— and imparling conditional knowledge about 
when it is okay to say, "No" to "opportunities." For example, most higher 
education institutions want faculty members to procure external funding. 
When opportunities arise administrators may present them to junior faculty. 
However, if the culture of the institution is such that peer reviewed research 
publications are the main criteria for promotion and tenure, a mentor should 
help a junior faculty member understand that requests for proposals are 
opportunities, but not required for initial promotion and tenure. In this situ- 
ation the mentor can help the mentee reflect and initially focus their energy 
on smaller research projects that will lead to publications— or figure out ho w 
to break up an extensive research project into multiple publications. Con- 
versely, some institutions may require grant writing, publishing a book, tak- 
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ing on extra teaching assignments, or providing significant service to become 
the valued faculty member that receives tenure. So helping new colleagues 
understand the values of the institution and how to balance their load is crucial. 

Finally, regardless of the stage of your career, look for a variety of men- 
tors both within your institution and outside of your institution. CRA and other 
professional conferences are excellent places to meet mentors. At CRA we are 
all here to help each other, that's one of the benefits of belonging to this 
organization. You don't have to be a famous name to work on committees 
or form partnerships. However, you will work side by side with leaders in our 
field. Within your institution, it is important for junior faculty members to form 
a relationship with a senior faculty member who understands the culture. Yet, 
remember junior faculty can also serve as excellent mentors. 



Mentoring as a Two Way Street 

I perceive mentoring as a reciprocal relationship. Whenever I assume 
the role of mentor, I also assume the role of learner. Thus, I am constantly 
learning new teaching strategies, becoming aware of new research that I 
haven't had time to read, and being intellectually stimulated in a way that 
gets me to look at issues in new ways. 

The bottom line is that mentoring is a two way street that goes beyond 
simplistic individualized instruction and nurturing. A successful mentor un- 
derstands that the relationship built between mentor and mentee is as im- 
portant as the learning that takes place. This relationship is built on mutual 
respect, mutual trust, and ethical behavior. Once mutual respect and trust 
are established, the key to successful mentoring as a teaching/ learning pro- 
cess is in the assessment with, transaction with, reflection with, and empow- 
erment of both parties. 

In closing, remember that as teachers many of us have nurturing and 
care giving personalities; so we have to be careful that mentoring does not 
become an "enabling” or "one-way" relationship with one person doing all 
the giving. But when we successfully balance caring and mutual respect with 
sharing responsibility and ethical behavior, the result is a long-term collegial 
relationship that flourishes well beyond the initial period of mentoring. 
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I 've done a lot of speaking but I've never been asked to be a keynote be- 
fore. I wantyou to know I took that responsibility very seriously. I'm wearing 
pantyhose tonight! 

It's a pleasure to be here with you, preaching to the choir. I gave a lot of 
thought to what would be good to talk about tonight Actually I thought a 
lot about what wouldn't be good to talk about I mean, yes we could talk 
about reaching out to teen readers by writing good books and how impor- 
tant and at risk those teen readers are, and how if we lose them in those 
years, we lose them forever . . . but I have a feeling you've heard that speech 
before. Actually, most of you have probably given that speech before. 

So I thought tonight I would talk about something you don't know about, 
something you couldn'tknow aboutbecause it's personal to me. I want to talk 
about my personal creative process because I think it's fascinating how writ- 
ers really work; it's a magical process to me and it amazes me that it produces 
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these useful objects— the books— that you teach and work with. A lot of 
authors don't tell the truth about what that process is like. They want to get 
up and say, "I felt kids should read a book about blah, blah, blah" and they 
act like it was an intentional thing they were in control of. I'm here to tell you 
it's not. It's a weird, unfathomable personal thing. These books just come up 
out of us, like . . . vomiting . . . and low and behold it's a useful, marketable 
thing. I have a good friend who's a therapist and she works with dreams a 
lot And we've talked a lot about how storytelling and dreaming are extremely 
similar. When you dream, your unconscious puts together all sorts of scraps 
from things you've been thinking about and tells you a story that helps you 
or soothes you or expresses what you need to express. Writing stories is the 
same thing, only you do it consciously, or actually semi-consciously. 

So to illustrate, I want to talk about the two books we have here, 
Takedown (Sweeney, 2004) and Waiting for June (Sweeney, 2003) and walk 
you through some of what was going on with me and how that all comes 
together to make a book. 

Alright, before I start we have to get one big confession out of the way. 
I'm a pro-wrestling fan. I'm not a little fan; I'm a big fan. I go to arenas and 
I'm on the Internet I've loved wrestling since I was five years old. I used to 
watch it with my grandfather and I got hooked when I was too young to do 
anything about it. So there it is, now you know the worst about me. 

Okay, with Takedown (Sweeney, 2004), the genesis was Lionel Tate, do 
you remember who he was? It was all over the news down here. He was a 
thirteen-year-old boy who murdered a little girl and when he killed her, he 
was doing a wrestling throw. And then the media went into a frenzy that 
wrestling desensitizes kids to violence; it makes them violent, etc. etc. And 
as a wrestling fan, I knew this wasn't true and in fact, I knew there was some 
kind of positive, valuable aspect to wrestling. I didn't know what the heck it 
was, but I got it in my head that I could write a book that would somehow 
explore that. 

So I was ruminating on that and I was out walking one day, and a sort 
of scary looking guy started walking kind of parallel to me. And I wentthrough 
the usual thought process you go through . . . what will I do?Am I imagining 
this? Should I run? All the stuff you say to yourself when you feel threatened. 
I realized I had a key ring in my hand and I thought to myself, well, if he 
gets any closer. I'll close my fist over this key ring and hit him in the head 
with it. And I realized, hey! I got that from wrestling! If you hit someone with 
a foreign object, it makes your punch stronger! And I thought, well, that's 
nice, but I don't think that's enough to make a book. The guy ended up 
being harmless and I still didn't have an idea for my book. 

But that event made me remember another event that had happened a 
few years back. I was riding on a bus with my mother and a guy stepped on 
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and he had a gun, very visible, in his waistband. And the driver said right 
away, "Get off!" I guess that's the training bus drivers get, to just yell "Get 
off'" but anyway the guy didn't budge. And then a really interesting thing 
happened. About half the people on the bus jumped up, pushed past the 
guy with the gun and ran off the bus. And the other half, including me and 
my mom stayed where we were. Now it turned out alright, the driver must 
have signaled the police in some way because they came right away and 
dragged the guy off. But I was left with this thought . . . there was no way to 
know what was the right thing to do. The people that pushed past the guy 
might have guessed wrong. What if that made him mad and he just started 
shooting them one by one? Or what if we were wrong, to freeze and stay 
there? The others got away. We were still there in the dangerous situation. 
You like to think in every emergency, there's a right thing to do that will 
save you and a wrong thing to do that will hurt you. But I realized, you 
never know! 

And the next thing that totally rattled me was Andrew Cunanan. He was 
the man accused of murdering Gianni Versace and for weeks he was on the 
loose down in Fort Lauderdale. He was on the run and desperate and he 
killed a guy to get his car. 

That led to the media terrifying us by saying how clever and desperate 
he was, how he could pop up anywhere at any time, how ruthless he was. 
He was supposedly sighted in the area where I was teaching a night class 
every Thursday, and we'd go out to the parking lot and actually look 
around ... is he here? Is that guy him? 

So I started toying with the idea that maybe some kids who are wres- 
tling fans run across this desperate gunman? Will there be anything of value 
in what they know from wrestling? Or will it have made them think violence 
is all a game and make them more vulnerable? 

Then, there's always a little gift you get from the universe when you're 
planning a book. I went to the Mystery Writers conference and I was just 
there to mentor some of my students, so I could attend any seminar I wanted 
and just have fun. So they had a module that was given by an FBI agent who 
was on a Special Response Team ... a SWAT team. And he started talking 
about hostage negotiations and what they do and how they handle it. And 
I was totally fascinated and realized if my crazed gunman got into a house 
and the police came right away, it could turn into a hostage situation. So I 
raised my hand and asked him, "Do you do things differently if there are 
kids in the house?' And he said, "Oh, yes, I would do a lot of things differ- 
ently if there were kids." And so for the next 30 minutes I took over the 
whole question and answerperiod with him, ruining it for all the otherpeople, 
plotting and researching my novel. And I got his card and called him later 
and asked some more questions. 
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I still didn't know what being wrestling fans had to do with it or how I 
was going to vindicate wrestling, but I had enough to start a book and writ- 
ers know that you just trust the process once it gets going and let it take you. 
So I set up this story, where I have a thirteen-year- old boy who begs his 
mother to let him have friends over when she's not there and he finally gets 
her convinced that it's safe to do, and mean old me, I send the crazed gun- 
man over there, the police come and the kids— all wrestling fans— are in a 
hostage situation. There were lots of surprises along the way, for one thing, 
several of the kids got out. I didn't expect that. It was like the bus story. One 
kid just made a run for it and it worked. And at one point in the story, my 
main character got the chance to get out and he stayed. He didn't want to 
leave his friends behind. 

So he's plotting and planning and trying to get himself and his friends 
out and of course the whole situation is making him go crazy . . . and guess 
what he does? He turns to his wrestling hero in his mind. He calls on him 
and starts asking him for advice. 

And then I had it. I understood why wrestling means so much to me 
and why I think it means so much to other kids. I grew up without a father. 
You're always sort of trained to say, it isn't a big deal, I'm fine, my mom does 
a great job. But you know something is missing. You want that big, larger 
than life, heroic man who always knows what to do, who role models being 
brave and strong, that protector. Look at the characters and storylines in 
wrestling. These guys are defending womanhood, sticking up for America, 
punishing cheaters and cowards— they are upholding exaggerated male 
values! And we need male values, all of us. In a dangerous situation, or in a 
time when we want to be ambitious and strong, we all need that "inner dad" 
to tell us what to do. 

My wrestling hero is Ric Flair. I discovered Ric Flair at a time when my 
writing career was at an all-time low . Ric Flair is a larger than life, cocky, flashy 
guy who was a child prodigy and who clearly loves to perform. He wears 
sparkly clothes and he struts down that aisle with all the lights shining on him. 
People who want to be writers have that inner performer. Even though we're 
usually shy, we dream of walking that aisle, having the applause and the atten- 
tion, being great. So I was feeling down and I'd watch Ric Flair and say to 
myself, "yeah, work it, baby!” But as I got to be more and more of a fan I 
learned a lot about Ric Flair, the real person. His career was a lot like my career. 
You get pushed and promoted, then maybe you get ignored fora while. You 
get applauded but you also get rejected and beat up and tired. His company 
got new management that didn't like him. That had happened to me! His 
company wentbankrupt. That happened to me! And I learned from him, just 
by watching that he kept going, kept trying, just waited for the next opportunity. 
He started as a very shallow, silly role model but he turned into a true hero. 
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And I realized that all of us fatherless kids have to have someone like 
that— so when we're in a tough situation we can call on that image and say, 
what would he do? And that's what the main character in Takedown (Sweeney, 
2004) does and that's what saves him. 

And then, just before I move on to Waiting for June (Sweeney, 2003), 
one more thing. Remember when I said storytelling was like a dream? That 
it's some kind of unconscious metaphor for what's going on in your life? 
After it was written I realized why I was so interested in heroism and danger 
and life and death that year. It was a year when I had had some very weird 
medical symptoms and it led to me having repeated tests for cancer. I didn't 
have cancer and I'm fine, but being tested for it over and over was so scary, 
every time I had to wait for lab results. And I realized that was the gunman. 
Death can come to anyone's house and hold a gun on them, even mine. 
And that fear was what gave the energy to the story. 

Okay, Waiting for June (Sweeney, 2003). Very different kind of book. 
The genesis of this book was just pure serendipity. I was teaching a writing 
class where I was giving prompts. And sometimes, you know, you write along 
with the class just to pass the time or see if the exercise is any good. And I 
gave the prompt: write about something that will never happen. And the 
wag that I am, since I had a tubal ligation when I was 26, 1 thought, I'll write 
about being pregnant. Because, believe me, that will never happen! 

So I took the voice of a pregnant teenage girl and this is what I wrote: 
I'm in my third trimester now, when dreams are supposed to be espe- 
cially vivid. Lately, I've been dreaming bout whales, pale and bloated; 
drifting in a murky sea. They're always on the edge of my visual hori- 
zon, sometimes moving out of sight, which panics me. I don't know if 
I'm supposed to be human or another whale, left behind by the pod; 
but it seems important to catch up, and I never do. 

The memorable part of this dream is the sound, the whale songs that 
rollover me in the water, so my body feels the sound and knows its shape. 
The whales cry in pulses, the most comforting sequence of beats imagin- 
able. Not fast, like a heartbeat. Not even the pace of breathing. Slow, like the 
rhythm of someone stroking a cat. 

Well, I don't know how many of you are writers, ladies and gentlemen, 
but when you accidentally write a passage that good, you're stuck with it. I 
remember showing it to my friend on the way home that night saying, I have 
to do something with this! 

So then I say to myself. Oh, great, I have to figure out how to write a 
pregnant whale book! 

Now obviously I need to figure out how to get the whales in here. I 
don't want to deal with the obvious, that she feels big or it's something about 
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sonograms or anything like that. So I started looking at it as something magi- 
cal, some kind of magical message. I had read an article that stayed with me 
that said that in the third trimester, there may be some way that the baby can 
communicate feelings and even thoughts to the mother. I mean, obviously 
not word thoughts, but what about images and ideas? What about dreams? 

I'm very interested in Native American religions and so I thought, well, 
what if the father of the baby is Native American and whales are sacred in 
his culture and so the baby knows this and is sending this to the mother? 
Well, I had a problem right away with that. I like to set my books locally, it 
just solves so many problems, but I thought oh, shoot, now I have to re- 
search the Pacific Northwest and find some Indians with whale totems and 
I hate doing research! So I was very annoyed but felt like I should take the 
assignment I was given. 

Well, I'm right on the verge of doing that— and this is again where I find 
the process very magical— and there's this big article in the Sun Sentinel about 
the Tequesta Indians and how they were whale hunters and the whale was 
their tribal totem and on and on. It was such a gift! I didn't know there were 
whales off the coast of Florida! And I certainly didn't know they were impor- 
tant to the local Indians. And the article went on to say that the Tequesta 
didn't stay here, that most of them left and migrated to Cuba and that some 
Cubans secretly keep the Indian ways alive. 

How perfect was that? Sophie's baby could have a Cuban father who 
doesn't even know his culture, maybe his parents know it but he doesn't 
know it and he passes it all on to the baby and she's communicating it to 
Sophie. And I felt this msh of excitement because this is something that I 
find so exciting, how a child can be the product of so many cultures coming 
together. 

And I know why that is so exciting to me. All of my relatives on my 
father's side died young. So I neverreally had the opportunity to know them. 
And I always had a feeling, from some pictures of my father, and his mother, 
that there might be an African American ancestor there somewhere. And there 
were little things for me . . . things about my medical history, things about 
my hair . . . that would sort of bear that out Well at one point I found a fam- 
ily history that had been written out by my great aunt, my grandmother's 
sister, and it said that their parents operated a flatboat on the Mississippi 
River ... I know, you're already seeing scenes from Showboat, aren't you? 
But here was this weird footnote in the family history. It said that there was 
a black man who worked with my great grandparents, and that he saved my 
great grandmother from drowning and that he was an important friend of 
the family. My grandmother was the youngest child, bom later than all the 
rest. She looked very different from her sisters. So all of this made me think, 
maybe my theory wasn't so crazy after all. 
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And I realized why I had set up my book the way I had, where the fa- 
ther of Sophie's baby is a mystery and Sophie's mother wants to keep her 
father's identity a mystery. Because all of us might be the product of who 
knows what powerful, magical culture and a baby is always a culmination of 
all these talents and gifts and abilities that might have come from anywhere. 

What I've been trying to illustrate with all this is that if you want to con- 
nect with kids on the emotional level, you have to write on the emotional 
level. I wrote some novels when I was younger that came all from the head 
and they weren't that successful. You have to go into your fears and your 
fantasies and you have to use your heart and your gut to write a book that 
kids will respond to, because they know. They always know if you're faking 
or if you're insincere. So if you don't give them something that is soulful and 
meaningful for you, it won't resonate for them. That's what I've learned in 
these 20 years I've been writing— that when I really express myself, that's 
when I can make the connection. 

Thank you. 
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Abstract 

This qualitative study examined the participation of two struggling readers 
in a literature discussion group in a fourth grade classroom over a five- week 
period. The rationale for this study stems from the small amount of research 
that has focused specifically on struggling readers in literature discussion 
groups with their regular classroom peers. An analysis of the data revealed 
participation patterns for all six group members, including the two struggling 
readers, remained conastentthroughoutthe discussion cycle. Each of the strug- 
gling readers maintained high levels of participation throughout the discus- 
sion cycle. The data analysis also revealed a strong connection between the 
writing and discussion components for the two struggling readers. The third 
theme that emerged from the data showed that the struggling readers were 
capable of participating as active, thoughtful readers in a literature discus- 
sion group. Their reading behaviors were similar to the behaviors commonly 
attributed to thoughtful readers. 



T eachers in regular education classrooms are increasingly being called on 
to meet the literacy needs of all their students, including students who 
struggle with reading. One practice that has been explored for its potential 
for including all students in authentic reading experiences is literature dis- 
cussion groups (Duffy-Hester, 1999; Morrow, Tracey, Woo, & Pressley, 1999). 
literature discussion groups are small groups of students who meet to dis- 
cuss a common text. In the discussions, the students build their comprehen- 
sion by negotiating and constructing meaning of the text. Although studies 
have shown the benefits for all students of using a discussion format in the 
regular classroom, few studies have addressed specifically the participation 
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and opportunities afforded to readers of low reading ability in discussion 
groups (Eeds & Wells, 1989; Frank, Dixon, & Brandts, 2001; Goatley, Brock, 
& Raphael, 1995). 

Research Design and Questions 

To explore how reading ability influences peer-led discussion groups, a 
group of six fourth-grade students was observed as they discussed the book 
Black Star, Bright Dawn by Scott O'Dell (1988) over a period of six weeks. 
Their discussions were audio and video taped. Each memberwas interviewed 
prior to the beginning of the book club cycle. Following each daily discus- 
sion, group members were interviewed, initially as a group then in pairs, for 
their perspectives on how the discussion went that day. The classroom teacher 
was also formally interviewed prior to the discussion cycle. 

The broad goal of this study was to describe the participation of two 
struggling readers in a heterogeneous book discussion group. The specific 
research questions guiding this study were: 

1. How do students participate in a heterogeneous student-led litera- 
ture discussion group? 

2. How does the writing component in the literature discussion for- 
mat influence the discussion for struggling readers? 

3. What is the nature of talk of struggling readers in student-led dis- 
cussions? 

4. In what ways do struggling readers construct meaning in a student- 
led discussion group? 

literature Review 

Several theoretical perspectives and earlier research guided this study. 
First, the theoretical perspectives of Lev Vygotsky (1978), Louise Rosenblatt 
(1976), and socioculturists created the theoretical base. Vygotsky posited that 
learning takes place on two planes: first on the social (interpsychological) 
plane followed by the individual (intrapsychological) plane. In literature dis- 
cussion groups, students have the opportunity to discuss a common text with 
their peers and build an understanding of the text socially. Then, each stu- 
dent is able to create their own meaning based on their interactions with 
their discussion group and their own background knowledge. 

In her reader response theory, Rosenblatt (1976) differentiates between 
two stances a reader can take with a text: efferent and aesthetic. By taking 
an efferent stance, the reader is reading to study the text, rather than expe- 
rience it. The aesthetic stance focuses on what the reader experiences dur- 
ing the reading event. The reader's thoughts and feelings as the text is being 
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read create a "lived through experience" (Carico, 2001; Speigel, 1998). Stu- 
dents have opportunities to take both stances during the reading and discus- 
sion in a literature discussion format. 

The sociocultural perspective suggests that knowledge is constructed 
collaboratively through interactions with "more knowledgeable others." "More 
knowledgeable others," a term used by Vygotsky (1978), assist the process 
of meaning construction through modeling and scaffolding of students' par- 
ticipation in discussions. Through interactions with more capable peers, stu- 
dents are able to accomplish more than they would be able to on their own 
(Almasi, 1996). In heterogeneous groups, students of different abilities are 
able to scaffold the learning of their peers by answering questions and clari- 
fying misunderstandings regarding tire text. 

Courtney Cazden's (1988) work on the patterns in classroom discourse 
has also helped to shape the basis for student- led discussion groups. In study- 
ing classroom talk, she found that the dominant discourse pattern in class- 
rooms is the Initiate- Respond-Evaluate (IRE) interaction. In her book, Class- 
room Discourse, Cazden explains four potential benefits of peer interaction 
in the classroom. First, discourse among peers can be a catalyst. Citing the 
research of Elice Forman, she stated that the pairs of students who worked 
collaboratively solved the most problems. A second benefit of peer interac- 
tion is called "discourse as the enactment of complementary roles" (p. 129). 
Forman's work also showed that over time, students were able to success- 
fully perform tasks together before either partner could complete the task 
alone. Cazden further writes that a third benefit of allowing more peer inter- 
action in the classroom is that discourse can create relationships with an 
audience. Finally, Cazden emphasizes the benefit of discourse as exploratory 
talk. Exploratory talk strengthens class discussions and allows for different 
forms of learning to take place. 

Based on the interaction, people assume roles for themselves and im- 
pose roles on others. Positioning is the notion that people situate themselves 
in relation to the other members of a group. A person may choose to accept 
the positions available or imposed upon him or he may challenge them. In 
the context of literature discussion groups, roles are negotiated throughout 
the cycle of discussions. These roles are influenced and shaped by a variety 
of factors including gender, power relationships, and status (Alvermann, 1995/ 
1996; Evans, 2002; Goatley, Brock, & Raphael, 1995). 

The literature discussion group format also pulls from the body of re- 
search on how to effectively teach struggling readers. Children in today's 
classrooms represent a variety of cultural, linguistic, and economic back- 
grounds (Nieto, 1992). As the population of diverse learners increases in 
schools, regular classroom teachers are expected to assume the critical role 
of meeting the needs of all of their students, particularly in the area of read- 
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ing (Duffy-Hester, 1999; Goatley, Brock, & Raphael, 1995; Hauschildt & 
McMahon, 1996). Struggling readers, students who have difficulty with read- 
ing and are often below grade level in reading, are among the population of 
students with special learning needs that must be met in the regular educa- 
tion classroom. 

In many schools, students with special reading needs receive pull-out 
reading instruction. This method of reading instruction is flawed for several 
reasons. First, many struggling readers do not qualify for compensatory ser- 
vices because of the lack of congruence in qualification criteria. Even for 
those students who do qualify for services, they still receive a majority of 
their reading instruction in their regular classrooms. The few effective com- 
pensatory reading programs available to those students who meet the crite- 
ria are designed to service only a small group of students for a designated 
amount of time. Struggling readers are then left, for the most part, to the 
reading instruction that their peers are receiving in their regular classrooms. 
Because of these realities, struggling readers need not only effective com- 
pensatory programs, but effective regular classroom instruction as well 
(Heibert & Taylor, 1991). 

Literature discussion groups have been shown to be an effective prac- 
tice for literacy instruction (Hauschildt & McMahon, 1996; Raphael & 
McMahon, 1994; Speigel, 1998) . Several researchers have formed specific mod- 
els of literature discussion groups by combining some of the instructional 
choices such as text selection, discussion leadership, group size, and writing 
into a single format. Table 1 compares four literature discussion formats based 
on a variety of characteristics. 

Many of literature discussion formats include an important writing com- 
ponent. Reading and writing are closely related literacy tasks (Morrow, Tracey, 
Woo, & Pressley, 1999). Atwell (1985) defines a literate environment as a 
place where reading and writing cannot be separated. Raphael, etal. (1992) 
found a clear link between the reading and writing components of Book 
Club. For struggling readers, often the first texts that they can read are their 
own writing (Merrill, 2000). 

Writing in literature discussion groups can help all students, including 
struggling readers, become more confident, actively engaged readers 
(Gambrell, 1996; Speigel, 1998; Wollmann- Bonilla & Werchadlo, 1999). Reader 
response logs offer students a place to construct meaning and extend their 
understanding of texts over a longer period of time (McGee, 1992). Forstrug- 
gling readers, their writing gives them the opportunity to prepare for the 
discussions in advance and to act like experts for the group by using their 
log entries as entryways into the discussions (Dole, Duffy, Roehler, & Pearson, 
1991; Wollmanm-Bonilla & Werchadlo, 1995; Speigel, 1998). Research has 
also shown that using a variety of writing prompts designed to illicit differ- 
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Table 1. Models of literature Discussion Groups 



CHABACTERISnC 


Book Club 
(Raphael & 
McMahon, 

1994) 


Grand 

CONVEFSAHONS 
(Eeds & Wells, 
1989) 


Hterature 

Circles 

(Daniels, 

1994) 


lUERATURE 

Discussion 

Groups 

(Routman, 1994) 


Group Size 


3-5 


4-8 


4-6 


6-8 


Group 

leadership 


Student 


Teacher 
participates 
as a group 
member 


Student 


Student 


Text Choice 


Teacher 


Student 


Student 




Assigned Roles 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Group Choice 


Teacher 


Based on 
text selection 


Student 




Grouping 


Heterogeneous 


Heterogeneous 


Heterogeneous 


Heterogeneous 


Writing 


Response legs 


No 


Role Sheets 


Response legs 


Characteristic 


Book Club 


Grand 


Hterature 


Hterature 




(Raphael & 


Conversations 


Circles 


Discussion 




McMahon, 


(Eeds & 


(Daniels, 


Groups 




1994) 


Wells, 1989) 


1994) 


(Routman, 

1994) 


Group She 


3-5 


4-8 


4-6 


6-8 


Group 

leadership 


Student 


Teacher 
participates 
as a group 
member 


Student 


Student 


Text Choice 


Teacher 


Student 


Student 




Assigned Roles 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Group Choice 


Teacher 


Based on 
text selection 


Student 




Grouping 


Heterogeneous 


Heterogeneous 


Heterogeneous 


Heterogeneous 


Writing 


Response legs 


No 


Role Sheets 


Response legs 



ent comprehension strategies can enhance the quality and sophistication of 
the written responses over time (Furr, 2003; Raphael & McMahon, 1994). 
Reading-response logs can give struggling readers the opportunity to take 
risks with their reading and writing which can move them higher levels of 
thinking (Speigel, 1998). 

Although many variations exist for structuring literature discussion groups 
in regular education classrooms, many researchers agree that this format for 
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literacy instruction has many benefits for all students. Students are able to 
take ownership in their learning through the interactions they have with their 
peers. Frank, Dixon, & Brandts (2001) found that the second graders in their 
study began to make connections between their lives and the texts as they 
shared and recommended books to each other. Goatley & Raphael (1992) 
concluded that students benefited from participating in instruction on how 
to discuss. 

Another benefit of literature discussion groups is that together in their 
groups, students can construct an understanding of the texts that they may 
not have been able to do so on their own (Lewis, 2001) . This idea is consis- 
tent with Vygotsky's theory of more capable peers (Goatley, Brock, & Raphael, 
1995). Eeds and Wells (1989) found that straggling readers were supported 
in their understanding of texts in their research on grand conversations with 
fifth and sixth graders. McGee (1992) found similar results in her work with 
first graders. Martinez and Roser (2001) conducted a review of research on 
children's responses to literature and found that student responses are best 
nurtured in social contexts. Leal (1993) studied literature discussion groups 
in the first, third, and fifth grades and concluded that the small discussion 
groups are a platform for not only peer collaboration, but peer tutoring as 
well. 

Students who participate in literature discussion groups also benefit by 
being introduced to a wide range of text interpretations and learning new 
strategies for comprehending texts (Kong & Fitch, 2002/2003; Short & 
Kaufmann, 1995). Studies on literature discussion groups have found that 
students learn to use multiple sources of information when making a case 
for a certain text interpretation (Goatley, Brock, Raphael, 1995). An increase 
in vocabulary knowledge and use of personal connections to texts has also 
been found in studies (Bond, 2001; Kong & Fitch, 2002/2003). 

Although this alternative format for reading instruction has a consider- 
able research base in its favor and offers many benefits, it also has its draw- 
backs. First of all, the models of discussion groups found in journal articles 
and books rarely transfer perfectly into another classroom (Gavelek & Raphael, 
1996; Maloch, 2002; Roller & Beed, 1994). Students do not intuitively know 
how and what to discuss. This lack of direction can lead to conversations 
that remain at the literal level or it can lead to off-task behavior (Hauschildt 
& McMahon, 1996). Allowing students to have control over their discussions 
can also lead to students marginalizing and dominating others in their group 
(Evans, 1996). Evans (2002) studied fifth graders' perceptions of how they 
experienced literature discussion groups and found that the gender makeup 
of the group and the presence of a bossy group member influenced student 
participation. The students often used gender to explain why their group 
was or was not working well and were guick to blame the other gender for 
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the difficulties. Students in mixed gender groups struggled to have produc- 
tive discussions more than students in same gender groups. The fifth grade 
students reported that they preferred to be in same gender groups. The pres- 
ence of a bossy group member who directed the group with commands or 
talked for longer periods of time also negatively influenced the group. The 
other students struggled with how to respond to a bossy group member and 
often would withdraw from the discussion and let the bossy member take 
control of the conversation. Alvermann (1995/1996) and Silvers (2001) also 
found gender to be an issue which influenced discussions. Teachers must 
be aware of the potential "hazards" that can occur in literature discussion 
groups (Carico, 2001). 

Study Participants and Research Design 

This study took place in a fourth grade classroom at Rockdale Elemen- 
tary School, a public school situated outside a mid-size metropolitan city in 
the southeastern United States. Ms. Oliver, a Caucasian female, has taught 
for 29 years, 10 of which have been at Rockdale. The six students who par- 
ticipated in this study represented a wide range of reading abilities and atti- 
tudes toward reading. The classroom teacher selected the six students based 
on their reading abilities, as indicated by formal (i.e. district mandated read- 
ing assessments, STAR, Informal Reading Inventory) and informal assessments 
required by the school district, and their personalities. Of the six students, 
live are Caucasian and one was adopted from China at the age of four. Two 
of the students qualify for special education services. The two focal students 
for this study are Chris and Savannah. Chris, a low average reader, stated in 
his initial interview that he did not like to read. Savannah receives pullout 
reading instruction and commented in her interview that she is a "slow learner." 
According to the district's assessments, Savannah reads below grade level. 

Although Ms. Oliver had not used a formal book club format before, 
she was somewhat familiar with how they worked. Prior to the round of 
book clubs, which are the focus of this research, Ms. Oliver conducted a 
whole class book club. She focused on teaching the students how to discuss 
with one another and what they could talk about in their groups. She taught 
them about turn taking in a group and listening to each other's ideas. She 
gave each student a reading log with a writing topic idea sheet and several 
blank pages for writing. Then, the class dicussed the various ways to respond 
to their reading in their journals. At the conclusion of this round of discus- 
sions, Ms. Oliver introduced the new book and divided the students into 
small groups. 

This study was conducted in four phases beginning in the fall 2002 and 
concluding in the summer 2003. Phase one began with identifying and gain- 
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ing access to the classroom that would serve as the setting for this research. 
All data collection took place during the second phase. The third phase of 
this research involved analyzing the data once the round of book clubs was 
completed and refining hypotheses into a more narrowed focus. Transcripts 
were written for the book club meetings and interviews. The fourth and fi- 
nal phase of this research project involved presenting my findings to the 
participants and writing the final report. 

A variety of data collection methods were used to increase the trustwor- 
thiness of this research. All interviews were audio taped and transcribed. The 
book club discussions were recorded on both audio and video tape. Tran- 
scripts were written for five of the six discussions. The remaining discussion 
was indexed and portions of the discussion were transcribed. Students' reading 
logs were collected as artifacts at the end of the book club round. Field notes 
from each classroom observation and book club meeting were written and 
then typed. 

The qualitative methods for analyzing the data collected in this study 
are closely related to the research questions. Multiple levels of analysis were 
used including constant comparison and frequency counts (Strauss & Corbin, 
1990) . Table 2 shows the methods of analysis used to answer each research 
question. The levels of participation for each student were calculated using 
two measures: number of turns at talk and average number of words per 



Table 2. Research Questions and Analysis 

Question Analysis 



1. How do students participate in a 
heterogeneous student-led literature 
discussion group? 

2. How does the writing component the 
literature discussion format influence 
the discussion for struggling readers? 

3. What is the nature of talk for 
struggling readers in student led 
discussions? 



4. In what ways do struggling readers 
construct meaning in a student-led 
discussion group? 



Participation analysis: 

• Turns at talk 

• Words per turn 

Analyzed transcripts and field notes 
from 6 book club discussions 
for use of reading logs 
Analyzed reading logs for content 

Analyzed transcripts and field notes 
from same book club discussions by 
coding comments according to 
category of talk then compared 
categories to literature on discussion 
groups 

Analyzed transcripts and field notes 
from same book club discussions 
by coding for use of comprehension 
strategies and confirmed strategies 
with the comprehension literature 
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turn. The number of turns at talk for each group member for each discus- 
sion was counted. A turn at talk was defined as any instance in which a 
student's voice could be heard by the other group members. The second 
level of participation measured was the average number of words per turn 
for a typical discussion. The third group discussion was chosen for this analysis 
because it represented a typical discussion with all six group members present 
and took place half way through the book club cycle. To analyze the type of 
comments made by the struggling readers in the book club group, open 
coding procedures were used (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). Prominent patterns 
of participation for each struggling reader were identified and examples for 
each pattern were pulled from the transcripts. 

The connection between the reading logs and the group discussion was 
analyzed by first categorizing the content of each struggling reader's reading 
log. Each of the two struggling readers responded in different ways in their 
reading logs. Chris's log was coded based on the format he used for each 
entry. Savannah's reading log was coded using the categories on the idea 
sheet given to the students by the teacher (Appendix A) . Then, each tran- 
script was reviewed for instances of talk based on reading log entries and 
connections were cross-referenced in both the transcripts and the reading 
logs. 

To analyze the comprehension strategies the two struggling readers used 
during the discussions, transcripts were reviewed and instances of talk were 
coded for the use of a comprehension strategy. Then, the list of comprehen- 
sion strategies generated from the transcripts was compared to the common 
body of literature on comprehension strategies. 

Throughout the four phases of this study, several measures were taken 
to ensure the validity of this study. The prolonged engagement in the class- 
room and persistent observations of the students and teacher both in the 
classroom context and during the book club discussions has allowed me to 
present a rich description of how the two struggling readers participated in 
a book club group with their peers. Data for this study were collected from 
multiple sources (i.e., teacher, students, and myself) and a variety of data 
collection methods were used (i.e. interviews, observations, audio tapes, video 
tapes, and artifacts) allowing for the triangulation of sources. I maintained a 
field journal in which I recorded observational, methodological and theo- 
retical notes. 

Results 

Results will be discussed by referring to each research question. First, 
the overall group participation is discussed followed by a focus on the two 
struggling readers. 
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Question 1— Student Participation 

Turns at Talk. The overall levels of participation for each group mem- 
ber remained consistent throughout the discussion cycle. A turn at talk was 
defined as any time a student's voice could be heard by the rest of the group. 
The numbers of turns at talk and the percentage of turn taking for each stu- 
dent are shown in Table 3. Rebecca maintained the highest number of turns 
at talk on the days she was present. Chris and Savannah, the two struggling 
readers, also maintained high levels of participation as indicated by the number 
of turns at talk for each day. The remaining three members of the group 
(Alison, Freddy, Jefferson) consistently had lower levels of participation 
throughout the discussion cycle as indicated by their fewer turns at talk. These 
patterns remained consistent for discussions with full membership and dis- 
cussions with reduced membership. 



Table 3. Turns at Talk for the Book Club Members 



Student 


January 


January 


January 


February 


February 


February 




21 


28 


31 


4 


7 


11 


Alison 


44 


48 


63 


34 


Absent 


42 




(11%) 


(14%) 


(14%) 


(9%) 




(21%) 


Chris 


84 


69 


62 


83 


102 


72 




(21%) 


(20%) 


(14%) 


(22%) 


(36%) 


(34%) 


Freddy 


45 


25 


38 


32 


Absent 


Absent 


(11%) 


(7%) 


(8%) 


(9%) 






Jefferson 


55 


26 


39 


28 


73 


32 




(14%) 


(8%) 


(9%) 


(8%) 


(21%) 


(16%) 


Rebecca 


122 


100 


133 


106 


Absent 


Absent 




(30%) 


(29%) 


(30%) 


(28%) 






Savannah 


53 


76 


115 


90 


112 


55 




(13%) 


(22%) 


(26%) 


(24%) 


(39%) 


(27%) 


Total Turns 


403 


344 


450 


373 


287 


201 



Length of Turns. The average number of words per turn was another 
measure of participation. Table 4 shows the average length of turn for each 
student during a typical discussion. Rebecca had the highest average number 
of words per turn (12.68). Her high average of number of words per turn 
combined with her high number of turns at talk contributed to the percep- 
tion that she was leading the discussions. Chris's high average number of 
words per turn (9.55) helped to label him as another leader of the group 
although he took fewer talks than Savannah. His longer comments typically 
contained detailed accounts of story events and gave the perception that he 
talked more. Savannah's low average number of words per turn (5.39) seemed 
to hide the high number of turns at talk she took. Her comments typically 
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showed agreement with another student's comment. Savannah was not iden- 
tified as a leader in the group despite her high number of turns at talk. The 
other three group members consistently had lower average lengths of turns, 
with the exception of Freddy, who had an average of 84 words. Jefferson, who 
has the highest reading ability in the class according to the teacher, consistently 
spoke the least in terms of turns at talk and average length of turns. 



Table 4 . Average Length of Turn by Participant 
for January 31 Discussion 




Participant 


Total Words 


Total Turns 
at Talk 


Average Length 
of Turn 


Alison 


371 


63 


5.89 


Chris 


592 


62 


9.55 


Freddy 


298 


38 


7.84 


Jefferson 


143 


39 


3.67 


Rebecca 


1687 


133 


12.68 


Savannah 


618 


115 


5.37 



Question 2— Reading and Writing Connection for Chris and Sava nn ah 

Chris's log entries revealed an interest in recreating the story and remem- 
bering important story details. An example from Chris's journal is shown in 
Figure 1. He used his writing to recall character names and follow the story 
development In the following example, Chris used his log to start the dis- 
cussion. 

Figure 1. Chris's Reading Log Erilry for Chapter 3 
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C: Well, in chapter 2, they go out hunting and he just sits there waiting 
for the seal to pop up and it starts snowing and then Bright Dawn leaves 
with the dogs and tells everybody what happened and they put up 
this like rope thing on the ceiling and if it like falls, it means the hunter's 
dead 

R Well yeah- 

His comments corresponded to his journal entry for chapter 3. His attempts 
at inferential and personal responses to the story were also helpful to the 
group by getting them to focus on personal reactions to a character and story 
events. Although some of his references to his reading log were not helpful 
to the group, overall, his reading log served as a meaningful support to his 
contribution the discussions. 

Savannah chose to use a variety of response formats in her reading log, 
yet she used her entries in many of the same ways Chris used his entries on 
story development. Figure 2 shows the variety of formats Savannah used. 
Savannah used the idea sheet given to her by her teacher to experiment with 
different ways to respond to a text (Appendix A). Her entries went beyond 
a literal interpretation of the story to include more personal responses. She 
used her responses to initiate topics, shift topics, and clarify details for her 
group. 

The following segment from the fourth meeting of the book club shows 
one instance of Savannah's use of her log. 

R Then in chapter 14, Black Star saw the wolf pack and stuff and BD 

thinks that was his dad 

C: No, that wasn't in that chapter. 

R Yeah, chapter 14 

S: No, yall are a chapter behind. 

C: It was in like chapter 

S: Because she was cold in chapter 13 

C: [In chapter 15-] 

S: (reading from log) I WAS SHIVERING LIKE ICE, I mean, I WAS A 
SHEET OF ICE AND SHIVERING AND BLUE WITH COLD. 

C: Yeah because in chapter 15 she got into the village where all those 
people were touching her as she went by and she got like the sand- 
wiches from mom 

Savannah is able to use her log to clarify story events for the rest of the group. 
Most of her responses were helpful to her peers. 

For both Chris and Savannah, their reading logs provided support for 
their participation in the group discussions. Chris's used his reading log to 
help the group recall character names and follow the story development. He 
also used his log entries to express personal reactions to story characters. 
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Figure 2. Savannah's Reading Log Entries 
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Savannah's entries were used to initiate discussion topics, shift the current 
discussion topic, and as evidence for clarifying details during the conversa- 
tion. These findings support the body of research that says that writing is an 
important component of a literature discussion format (Raphael & McMahon, 
1994; Speigel, 1998; Wollmann & Bonilla, 1995). 

Question 3— Nature of Talk for Struggling Readers 

Chris's attention to the story events and details was his most common 
contribution to the group discussions. He used his knowledge of the story 
events to ensure that the group followed the sequence of the story, to fill in 
story details and to build upon other group members' retellings. The follow- 
ing segment illustrates one of Chris's attempts to maintain the sequence of 
events. 

C: And, remember, she said that before she was getting on the boat, 
the ice had started to tilt. Cause she was, it started going like that (mo- 
tions with his hands) 

A: Yeah 

J: And in chapter 19, [I wrote-] 

A: [Oh yeah] 

C: No, I'm still on chapter 18. 1 still have a part to talk about. (S hits C 
on the shoulder) The boat came to the island and urn her mom was 
glad to see her and all and this girl in a pink dress and something gave 
her food and said I hope you win. 

His attention to the development of the story also served to position Chris as 
a story expert. During the last discussion, Alison turned to Chris for 
acknowledgement that what she was saying about the story was true. 

C: He brought her in and gave her some like fried reindeer or some- 
thing 

A: And he told her to stay, right? 

C: Yeah 

A: But she said like where-, I think the guy like meant to take the sign 
out, well get buried or something. And she went back to try to find it 
and put it in the right way 
C: Yeah 

Alison's deferment to Chris in the second line of this segment is evidence of 
how the group viewed Chris's role. By emphasizing the importance of rec- 
reating the story, Chris was able to contribute to the group's overall under- 
standing of the book. 

Savannah's most common form of response in the group discussions 
was the "I wonder" statement. She used this response format to pose ques- 
tions to the group, share topics of interest, shift the conversation, and to elicit 
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other group member's personal responses to the story. The following ex- 
ample presents Savannah using the "I wonder" statement to ask a question 
to the group. 

S: I wonder if he had like some sort of instinct that told him to follow 
the wolves. 

R It was his father. It was his father. 

F: Yeah, it was his father. 

C: Yeah she says- 

S: No, XXX (speak or thought) 

C: In 14 she saw the wolves again and she figured out that Black Star 
had the same face as a, like a wolf and- 
R Yeah he looked exactly alike 

C: So she figured out that that was his son then Black Star came back. 

At first, her "I wonder" comment appeared to be an instance of Savannah 
wondering aloud to the group. However, the group responded as though 
Savannah had a question. In another example, Savannah uses an "I wonder" 
statement to elicit other group member's reactions. 

S: [The one thing] I wonder is how it would feel to lose someone in 
your family like your brother. 

C: I know 
A: Yeah 

S: someone who's so close to you. 

C: And it just kinda like told you that his brother's dead 
S: Yeah 

Her use of the "I wonder" statements was helpful in getting the group to 
think beyond the story. 

Question 4— Strategies for Meaning Construction by Struggling Readers 

Both Chris and Savannah used strategies such as questioning, making 
connections, predicting, visualizing, and monitoring his/her comprehension 
to make meaning not only for him or her self, but for the group as a whole. 
For example, in the following segment from the second group discussion, 
Chris asks a question concerning a detail in the story. 

C: It's from that one place to Nome. What's that one place? 

S: Nome 
R Argentina 

F: Anchorage, not Argentina 

Chris brought up the path of the Iditarod race and couldn't remember where 
the race started. To fill in the missing piece of information, he asked a ques- 
tion to his peers. Savannah chose to make connections between her life and 
the story to gain a deeper understanding of the text. In the following ex- 
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ample, Savannah compared her experiences with her dog to Black Star, a 
dog in the story. 

S: I kinda wondered something like a dog can sense when something's 
wrong 

C: Oh yeah like the [ice or something] 

S: [Cause my dog] stays near me when I fall or something, she won't 

move 

A: Yeah 

In another example, Chris and Savannah both discuss how they visualize 
the story. 

C: I don't think about I am imagining it. I just see. like "oh, I am imag- 
ining this." I just see it 

R It's like you are looking out your window and it's like oh look there 
she is. 

C: It's like you see it without trying to see it. 

S: Yeah 

R It's like a dream. 

C: Yeah, like you're looking, it's like you're just reading in the book 
and you can see it in your mind. And you think you see it, but you're 
just seeing it in your mind. 

R You can close your eyes and see it. 

S: Well what I do, what works for me is I read it right before I go to 
bed- 

R Me, too. 

S: and that night I can imagine what I read. 

Each student used a variety of strategies including questioning, making con- 
nections, predicting, summarizing, and visualizing. They also demonstrated 
the ability to monitor their own understanding of the text These examples 
illustrate how Chris and Savannah were purposeful in their use of strategies. 

Conclusions 

One of the broad goals of this study was to investigate how struggling 
readers participated in a literature discussion group and to explore whether 
or not their participation was beneficial in meaning construction for them- 
selves as well as the other group members. The findings horn this study suggest 
that struggling readers can and do act like thoughtful readers in a literature 
discussion group (Table 5). Each student participated at a level that was re- 
lated to his or her individual interests and personality rather than reading 
ability. The group discussion offered opportunities for each student to as- 
sume the role of a more knowledgeable other regardless of ability. 
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Table 5. Comprehension Strategies 

What Thoughtful Readers Do What Chris and Savannah Did 



Ask questions 

(Dole, Duffy, Roehler; & Pearson, 1991) 

Make connections 

(Bloome & Egan-Robertson, 1993; 

lenski, 1998; Short, 1992) 

Make predictions 
(Pressley et al., 1992) 



Visualize story events 
(Gambrell & Bales, 1986; Hibbing & 
Rankin-Erickson, 2003) 

Monitor their understanding 
(Duffy, Roehler; & Herrmann, 1988; 
Pressley, 2000) 



Both asked questions for clarification 

Chris connected the story to his teacher; 
Savannah connected the story to her own 
experiences 

Chris made his own predictions about 
whatmighthappen next; Savannah asked 
the group to predict what happened after 
the story ended 

Both drew pictures of story characters and 
events in their reading logs; both 
discussed how they imagined the story 
Chris was able to recognize when a word 
didn't make sense as he was reading 
aloud; Chris also was able to comment on 
what he had just read 



The findings of this study support the call for including students with 
lower reading abilities in contexts with their more capable peers. The litera- 
ture discussion group was a beneficial context for Chris to use his compre- 
hension and leadership skills. Chris demonstrated a keen understanding of 
the story and helped his peers in building an understanding of the book. He 
consistently participated at a high level throughoutthe discussion cycle, using 
his reading log as a support for his oral comments. 

The literature discussion group was also a valuable context for Savan- 
nah. The book club offered her opportunities to read literature for a real 
purpose and a chance to move beyond the idea of reading as decoding. She 
used the book club discussions as a platform for building an understanding 
of the story on both the literal and inferential levels. Her comments often 
helped to move the group conversation to higher, more complex levels of 
thinking. 

Throughoutthe discussion cycle, Chris and Savannah acted like thoughtful 
readers. They assumed the role of more knowledgeable others for their peers, 
a role not often afforded to struggling readers. They also felt comfortable 
taking risks by expressing their opinions, questioning the story or author, 
and reading aloud from a challenging text. These behaviors are evidence of 
the potential forliterature discussion groups to be a valuable context for strug- 
gling readers. 
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Implications 

The findings of this study offer several implications for classroom prac- 
tices. First, struggling readers can and do participate in literature discussion 
groups in ways similar to their peers. All readers, including struggling read- 
ers, need opportunities to interact with their peers in authentic literacy tasks 
(Gambrell, 1996). Ability grouping and pullout programs often do not pro- 
vide opportunities for struggling readers to show how they think about texts 
and create meaning (Duffy-Hester, 1999; Lou et.al., 1996). By closely exam- 
ining the talk that takes place in a literature discussion group, teachers can 
learn more about the strengths of their students as readers. 

Second, the literature discussion group offers readers of all abilities the 
opportunity to construct a meaning of the text over a longer period of time. 
Since book clubs are divided into cycles, more time is allowed for discus- 
sion and building meaning since the cycle does not end until the group has 
finished reading the book. This format contrasts with the "story-a-week" plan 
of many classroom reading programs. 

Third, the writing component incorporated into the discussion cycle was 
purposeful and provided support for all of the group members. The students 
were allowed to choose a response format that matched their needs. They 
chose formats that would help them recall story events, thoughts, and feelings as 
they read. In this group, the type of response, whether it was a paragraph or 
a picture, served to support the participation of the students. This finding is 
similar to that of Goatley, et al (1995) who found that the writing the diverse 
learners did during their book club cycle created learning experiences for the 
group . This finding is also consistent with the findings of Martinez, etal. (1992) 
who found that using response logs enhanced group discussions. 

Another implication this study has for future classroom practice involves 
group size. The group in this study was designed to include two students 
from each of the reading ability levels (high, average, low). Since the pur- 
pose of this study was to focus on the participation of straggling readers in 
a cross-ability group, the group size was at the high end of the group size 
normally suggested by research (Daniels, 1994; Eeds & Wells, 1989). How- 
ever, the last two discussions had groups with a reduced number present 
due to the illness of some members. The participation levels, particularly for 
those students who tended to participate at lower levels, remained constant 
in the groups with reduced membership. However, the low level participants 
had more opportunities to talk, suggesting the possibility that a smaller group 
may result in higher levels of participation for all students. This is a guestion 
should be addressed in future research on literature discussion groups. 

This study not only confirms the research of others such as Goatley, et 
al. (1995), Martinez, et. al. (1992), and Gambrell (1996), it goes beyond to 
show the importance of heterogenous grouping to transform the literacy 
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practices of students perceived as struggling. Hypotheses generated by this 
study to be tested in future studies bring to the forefront the power of en- 
abling contexts for enhancing student's own literacy resources. 
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Appendix A: "What can I do in my reading log" sheet 



Character Map 

I can think about a charac- 
ter I really liked (or really 
didn't like, or thought was 
interesting). The map can 
show what I think the char- 
acter looked like, things the 
character did, how the char- 
acter went with other char- 
acters, what made this char- 
acter interesting, and any- 
thing else that I think is im- 
portant 

Wonderful Words 

I can find some really won- 
derful words— words that 
are new, crazy, or descrip- 
tive, ones I might want to 
use in my own writing, ones 
that are confusing, or what- 
ever. Write down the word 
or words and share them 
with my Book Club group. 
I might want to write a short 
note aboutwhy I picked the 
word, so that I can remem- 
ber later. I might also want 
to write the page number 
where I found the words so 
that I can find it again. 

Pictures 

Every time I read, I end up 
with some kind of picture in 
my head about the story. If 
I just think aboutparts I like, 
I can draw in my log and 
share my picture with my 
group. I have to remember 
that when I draw a picture, 
I need to write a little about 
why I drew it so that I can 
remember where the pic- 
ture came from, what made 
me think about it and why 
I wanted to draw it 



Special Story Part 

I can mark the page num- 
ber so I can remember 
where to find it Write the 
first few words, then 
and the last few words so I 
can remember what I want 
to share. Then I can write 
aboutwhy I thought it was 
interesting or special. 



What I Can 
Do In Ah — 
Reading Log 



Sequences 

Sometimes events in the 
book might be importantto 
remember in the orderthey 
happened. I can make a 
sequence chart in my log 
and share it with my group, 
explaining why I thought it 
would be important to re- 
member. 



Chapter Critique 

Sometimes when I am read- 
ing, I think to myself, 'This 
is absolutely GREAT!!!" 
Other times I think to my- 
self, "If I were the author; I 
sure would do this differ- 
ently.'' In my log, I can write 
about things the author did 
really well and things he or 
she mightwhatto do better. 



Me & The Book 

Sometimes what I read 
about a character or an 
event makes me think of 
things in my own life. I can 
write in my log and tell 
aboutwhatthe characteror 
the event or other ideas 
made me think about from 
my own life. 



Author's Crafts and 
Special Tricks 

Sometimes authors use spe- 
cial words, paint pictures in 
my mind with words, make 
me wish I could write like 
they do, use language, write 
dialogue that is really good, 
and many other things. In 
my log, I can write ex- 
amples of special things the 
author did to make me like 
the story. 



Adapted from Raphael, T.E., & McMahon, S.I. ( 1994) . Book club: An alternative framework for 
literacy instruction. The Reading Teacher, 48(2), 102-116. 
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Appendix B: Interview Questions 

Initial Student Interview Protocol 

• How do you feel about reading? 

• How would you describe yourself as a reader? 

• What did you think about the book club with Mr. Popper's Penguins? 
What did you like? 

What did you not like? 

How well did you participate? 

• How do you think it will be different with a small group? 

Final Student Interview Protocol 
Book Club Experience 

• What do you think about your book club experience? 

• What did you like? 

• What did you not like? 

Group 

• What did your group do well? 

• What did your group not do so well? 

• Do you think your experience would have been different with a different 
group? 

• If you got to pick your group, who would be in it and why? 

Book 

• What did you think about the book? 

• Do you think you would have read this book on your own? 

Individual Experience 

• How would you rate your performance as a member of your group? 

• What did you do well? 

• What could you do better? 

Overall Evaluation 

• Would you like to do another book club? 

• How would you do the book club differently? 

• What should I tell people in my paper about doing book clubs? 
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Abstract 

The role of the literacy professional in the middle and high school has 
been explored very little in the research literature. Currently, within the United 
States there is greatly increased interest in literacy for adolescent learners as 
well as increased funding for literacy professionals in secondary schools. This 
paper provides a brief history of adolescent literacy issues with a focus on the 
role of the literacy professional. In addition, current policy concerns are dis- 
cussed and two program examples are provided. 



W " hile it is widely accepted in the literacy community that students in 
grades 6-12 benefit from continuing literacy support in order to read, 
write, think critically, succeed in advanced coursework, and develop the 
multiple literacies they need to achieve personal goals (e.g., Sturtevant, Boyd, 
Brozo, Hinchman, Moore & Alvermann, 2006; Vacca & Vacca, 2005), fund- 
ing and public interest in supporting adolescents' literacy development has 
been uneven over the last century. The preparation, roles, and expectations 
of reading professionals who work with adolescents have also varied, and 
individuals working in these roles have often felt like islands, without suffi- 
cient connections or support (e.g., Darwin, 2002). This paper provides a brief 
history of adolescent literacy issues with a focus on the role of the literacy 
professional in programs for adolescents. In addition, current policy con- 
cerns and potential solutions are discussed. 
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Historical Perspective 

Interest in adolescent literacy has been traced to at least the eariy part of 
the 20 th century. For example, Moore, Readence, and Rickelman (1983), in an 
historical overview of content area reading, reported that as eariy as the 1920s 
reading educators advocated that content area teachers in secondary schools 
teach their students strategies for comprehending textbooks. Educators of that 
period (like many current teachers) found that children often had difficulty 
transitioning from the narrative texts used in the early grades to the exposi- 
tory texts typical of content area textbooks in secondary schools. Secondary 
school content area teachers were seen as being in a unigue position to 
provide reading assistance in combination with advanced course content. 

Although literacy educators advocated an emphasis on content reading 
during this time period, it is unknown if recommended practices were used 
in classrooms because comprehensive studies of secondary teachers' read- 
ing practices before the 1980s are not available. However, there is some 
evidence that very few teachers or school administrators heeded calls to 
provide more emphasis on reading at the secondary level. Barry (1997), for 
example, in an historical comparison of principals' reports on high school 
reading programs in the 1990s versus those in the 1940s, noted that while in 
both time periods secondary teachers were encouraged by university pro- 
fessors to be "teachers of reading," neither group had the additional "time, 
money, training or support to do so" (p. 530). 

In the 1970s and 1980s, research related to secondary literacy increased, 
as federal funds were allocated for researchers to study comprehension pro- 
cesses and develop reading strategies appropriate for content area classrooms. 
In addition, textbooks and professional development materials for teachers 
and university courses had become more widely available by this time. By 
the mid-1980s, government policy provided an additional force behind the 
emphasis on secondary reading as most states reguired that beginning middle 
and high school teachers take a course in content area reading for certifica- 
tion. While taking one course in reading is arguably a very limited introduc- 
tion that university students may eschew (e.g., Stewart & O'Brien, 1989), the 
reguirement seems indicative of at least some appreciation of the reading 
needs of adolescents by state legislatures and university faculty. 

During approximately the same time period, reading specialists, or teach- 
ers with special certification in reading, were hired in some junior highs and 
high schools across the United States, often with federal funds. A recent retro- 
spective interview study of early secondary reading specialists revealed that 
many worked with students who needed special assistance; some also pro- 
vided advice and support for content teachers who wished to help their stu- 
dents in reading. Many secondary reading specialists also provided in-ser- 
vice training for groups of teachers, supervised literacy assessment programs, 
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and worked with volunteers and aides who tutored individual students. The 
effectiveness of reading specialists from this time period has not been stud- 
ied on any wide basis. Only a small percentage of districts hired reading 
specialists at this level, and it appears that even very large schools generally 
only had one reading specialist. The increasing scarcity of funding of the 
late 1980s and early 1990s led to the downsizing or elimination of reading 
specialist positions in many states. 

Since the late 1990s, however, reading specialists, sometimes identified 
specifically with a staff development role as well as a recently coined title, 
'literacy coach," have begun to reappear in positions in middle and high 
schools. In some cases, this emergence seems to have resulted from con- 
cern about middle and high school students' passing of high stakes tests and 
the low graduation rates of low income students and those with special needs. 
In addition, some foundation-funded projects have promoted or required 
the hiring of literacy coaches (Sturtevant, 2003). Furthermore, in the past 
two or three years, the interest of federal policy-makers seems to have been 
at an all time high. Several federal initiatives will be discussed in the next 
section. 

Policy and Adolescent literacy 

Educators and researchers who are working to improve adolescent lit- 
eracy should attend to policy at the district, state, and federal levels because 
it can have a strong impact on practices in schools or individual classrooms. 
The role and preparation of the secondary school reading professional are 
two areas of specific concern. First, in different states, districts, and schools, 
secondary reading professionals may have assignments ranging from teach- 
ing a full schedule of large classes, to being in charge of the school testing 
program, to primarily providing staff development for teachers. Often the 
specific role varies enormously depending upon the decisions of state offi- 
cials, individual principals, or tire specialists themselves (Darwin, 2002). The 
preparation of teachers selected as "literacy coaches" often varies widely as 
well. Some states require literacy coaches to have master's degrees in read- 
ing or literacy, while others permit teachers with little preparation in literacy 
to become coaches (Hall, 2004). Adolescent literacy educators who work to 
influence policy must help insure that the role and preparation of the lit- 
eracy professional for the secondary school makes sense, keeping in mind 
that these individuals are likely to be asked to provide instruction for stu- 
dents as well as professional development for teachers. 

There have been recent developments on the federal level that could 
prove significant. For example, in February, 2004, President George W. Bush 
submitted to Congress a proposal for the Striving Readers Program, which 
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Congress later funded for $24.8 million in 2005. This program makes com- 
petitive grants to school districts to fund reading programs for middle and 
high school students; these programs can include secondary literacy coaches 
(Alliance for Excellent Education, 2005) . Although this funding is far short of 
the $100 million originally requested, as of this writing in July 2005, it ap- 
pears that funding for EY 2006 will be increased over FY 2005 levels. 

Additionally, two pieces of legislation with adolescent literacy components 
were introduced by members of Congress in the 108* Congress (2004). Al- 
though neither passed, they have subsequently been re-introduced in the 109 th 
Congress (2005). These are (a) the Pathways for All Students to Succeed (PASS) 
Act (S. 921), which, if passed, will authorize $1 billion for literacy coaches (as 
well as $1 billion for math coaches) and (b) the Graduation for All Act (H.R 
547), which, if passed, will provide $1 billion for literacy coaches and other 
assistance to students considered most at risk of dropping out of high school 
(Alliance for Excellent Education, 2005). While it is unknown at this point if 
either of these initiatives will be successful, they do appear indicative of a 
growing national recognition that attending to the needs of adolescent literacy 
learners is important. Further updates on United States federal legislation can 
be obtained from http://www.gpoaccess.gov/bills/. 

Examples of Implementation 

The coaching role that is currently advocated (similar to the "resource" 
designation of the past) emphasizes the literacy professional's ability to pro- 
vide continuing staff development for content teachers and leadership for 
school programs. Two examples of implementation will be presented here. 
Many more, as well as resources to assist coaches, are available from the 
web sources listed in Figure 1. 

The following examples are provided as illustrations of long-term projects 
that are providing literacy coaches for secondary schools. Together they 
demonstrate some of the ways district and/or state policies can support the 
implementation of recommended practices. The first is a statewide program 
that has provided literacy coaches at the secondary level in Alabama for more 
than six years. The second is a rural district in Virginia in which reading spe- 
cialists having a coaching role have been recruited and supported in middle 
schools for more than 10 years. In both of these examples, literacy coaching 
is seen as part of a larger system of professional development and support 
for teachers. Continuous professional development is provided for the coaches 
as well as for teachers and school administrators. 
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Figure 1. A sample of websites providing information 
on secondary literacy coaches 

Alliance for Excellent Education: 
http://www.all4ed.oig/adolescent_literacy/ 

Carnegie Corporation of New York: 
http://www.camegie.oig/reporter/09/hteracy/index.html 

International Reading Association (IRA): 

http://www.reading.org/publications/reading_today/samples/RTY-0404- 

coaches.html 

http://www.reading.org/resources/issues/positions_coach.htinl 

National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) 
http :// www .ncte.org/ collections/ literacyco ach 

National Education Organization (NEA) 
http://www.nea.org/teachexperience/rdk030227.html 

WestEd (Strategic literacy Initiative): 
http://www.wested.org/cs/we/view/pj/179 



Example #1: The Alabama Reading Initiative 

The Alabama Reading Initiative (ARI), which began in 1998, is a state- 
wide K- 12 initiative that includes voluntary participation by 132 middle schools 
and high schools throughout the state. According to state literature, the goal 
of ARI is to "significantly improve reading instruction and ultimately achieve 
100% literacy among public school students." This program has the goal of 
placing a literacy coach in every participating school. School faculties must 
vote (85 percent support is required) in order to join ARI. The Alabama 
Department of Education, in cooperation with colleges and universities in 
Alabama, provides ongoing training for participants, including literacy coaches, 
teachers, and school administrators. Funding sources have included the state, 
business partnerships, and local districts. 

Literacy coaches in this project are recruited from both within and out- 
side of the participating schools. While some coaches are already certified 
literacy specialists when they begin coaching, others work toward their cer- 
tification after they are assigned to coaching positions and can apply some 
of their training hours toward course credit in university courses (M. Spor, 
personal communication, September 5, 2003). All coaches are expected to 
have an in-depth knowledge of literacy and writing processes as well as 
experience as teachers. The role of the literacy coach in ARI includes help- 
ing teachers learn new strategies. Coaches often model strategies in class- 
rooms, work with teachers individually, and lead study groups. Coaches are 
also seen as an integral part of the school leadership team. Program staff 
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believe collaboration among teachers, principals and coaches, as well as the 
leadership from the state Department of Education are key to the program's 
success. In addition, professional development for coaches is considered "es- 
sential, required, and ongoing" (P. Duke, personal communication, Septem- 
ber 5, 2003). 

The ARI has been evaluated on a continuing basis since its inception. 
According to a report completed in 2001, "on average, ARI schools outper- 
form schools notin the ARI” (Moscouitch, 2001). However, the same report 
notes that some ARI schools performed much better than others. Ten key 
factors are cited as present in the higher-achieving schools. Among these 
factors are that "the school has a full-time reading specialist with in-depth, 
hands-on reading instruction experience," that "teachers reinforce compre- 
hension skills for all students, not only in the language block or in language 
classes, but throughout the school day and across the entire curriculum," 
and that the "principal is strongly committed to the reading initiative and 
knows how to provide educational leadership in the school." Putting these 
supports in place takes a strong effort throughout the school and also finan- 
cial and administrative support from the district and state. 

Example #2: Stafford County Public Schools, Virginia 

The Stafford County Public Schools in Virginia are located in a rural area 
about 40 miles from Washington, D.C. This district has experienced tremen- 
dous recent growth in population, and has increased by more than 1000 
students per year over the past five years. For over 10 years, the district's 
language arts supervisor. Dr. Nancy Guth, has lead an effort to place reading 
specialists who have a coaching role in schools at the secondary level. Cur- 
rently, all six middle schools have a full-time, state-certified reading special- 
ist, who serves as a coach for teachers and teacher teams. A high school 
literacy coach/reading specialist also serves the high schools in the district. 
Dr. Guth explains that these professionals are responsible for "modeling strat- 
egies, team teaching, meeting with teams of teachers" and other duties (N. 
Guth, personal communication, September 3, 2003). 

Dr. Guth believes that a key element responsible for the success of the 
program is that it focuses in part on developing students' motivation and 
interest in reading. Students are given a choice of reading materials and then 
expected to read extensively. Teachers in the middle school work on inter- 
disciplinary teams and the reading specialists work with entire teams to in- 
fuse reading into the curriculum. This project is funded by the school dis- 
trict. While still preliminary, recent reports indicate that students' scores on 
annual reading assessment are improving (Alliance for Excellent Education, 
2004). 
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The Role of Professional Organizations 

Policy initiatives related to adolescent literacy are also supported by a wide 
variety of professional organizations, such as the International Reading Asso- 
ciation (IRA), the National Middle School Association (NMSA), the National 
Council of Teachers of English (NCTE), and the National Reading Conference 
(NRC) . IRA, in particular, has taken a strong advocacy role related to the role 
of the reading professional in secondary schools through its position state- 
ments and standards documents (e.g., 2000; 2004). IRA's policy statement on 
the role of the reading specialist, for example, indicates that "there is recog- 
nition of the need for personnel with specialized knowledge of reading in- 
struction who can provide essential services not only to students but to teachers 
whose diverse students present many challenges" (2000, p. 2). In addition, 
IRA recently (2004-2005) has provided leadership in a collaborative effort of 
national content area organizations to develop standards for the preparation, 
hiring, and continued professional development of literacy coaches in second- 
ary schools. These new standards are not available at www.reading.org. 

Need for Additional Research 

Numerous recent documents indicate that research on adolescent literacy 
is still in its infancy, and research on the role of the literacy professional in 
middle and high schools is even more limited. Along with new programs to 
better serve adolescents, strong programs of research and evaluation are 
necessary. Research related to a coaching role for literacy professionals in 
secondary schools could include: 

a. Studies of the potential benefits for student literacy growth as well 
as increased learning across the curriculum. 

b. Studies of the potential benefits for content area teachers' professional 
development including an analysis of constraints under which teachers 
operate on a day-to-day basis that may negatively impact instruction. 

c. Studies of program designs that facilitate literacy coach retention and 
professional development. 

d. Studies of program designs that involve administrators, teachers, 
students, families, and the community in promoting a whole-school 
focus on literacy and learning improvement for middle and secondary 
students. 

e. Studies of the impact of school, district, state, and federal policies 
on the instructional decisions of teachers related to teaching literacy 
within their content instruction. 

Research designs that simultaneously explore multiple aspects of the 
literacy coaching model as part of an all-school (or district) effort toward 
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curricular change are especially needed, since secondary school cultures have 
often been found to be resistant to change in the past (e.g., Cuban, 1993). 

Future Steps 

Conversations about improving literacy instruction for adolescents should 
include a wide range of professional organizations as well as parents, com- 
munity groups, and educators. These groups can work together for state and 
district funding and to support federal initiatives such as the legislation men- 
tioned earlier, literacy professionals working in middle and high schools have 
the potential to provide on-going professional development for teachers who 
are attempting to blend literacy strategies and instruction with their content 
instruction. Teacher educators and school district leaders can make a differ- 
ence by ensuring that programs that prepare school-based literacy profes- 
sionals provide these individuals with the knowledge and background needed 
for working effectively with middle and high school teachers to improve 
the literacy of adolescents. 
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Abstract 

Tloe topics of projects and partnerships to further the efforts of teacher 
educators and researchers in academic communities to make a difference 
in the areas of policy making were continued for a second year. Participants 
at the Teacher Education Divisions business session at the College Reading 
Association ’s 2004 annual fall conference were active in sharing their ideas 
and past experiences in small ” break out" groups of interest with suggestions 
for applying these ideas in their own settings. A legislative update and specif- 
ics of the focus group conversations that followed are summarized by presen- 
tation leaders. 



I n today's world, messages and opinions concerning education are pro- 
lific. Therefore, it is critical that professional educators find ways to be pro- 
active in communication, research, and collaboration with the public and 
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policy makers. This topic was the focus of an interactive/working session 
for the Teacher Education Division (TED) meeting for the College Reading 
Association's annual conference in Delray Beach, Florida in October, 2004. 
This presentation followed previous discussions of political maneuvers for 
gaining power at the decision-making tables. The development of this set of 
related focus groups built on the Teacher Education Division's agenda in 
recent years of creating a stronger more visible presence in the media and 
within political forums. 

Participants received a brief policy and legislative update based on the 
reports of Barbara Fox. These topics represented involvement through part- 
nerships, news editorials, and political lobbying. These same topics were 
repeated with the intention of stepping forward toward guided, relevant 
projects to immerse participants in active roles. TED participants then had 
an opportunity to choose a focus group concentrating either on writing in 
order to communicate effectively with the public or policy makers, design- 
ing research that impacts public opinion and policy, or forming collabora- 
tive partnerships with the public and policy makers. Focus group leaders, 
Jack Cassidy, Jill Lewis, Allen Berger, Judy Embry, Ray Reutzel, and Wayne 
linek, led a brief overview of the objectives/framework of each group and 
then the participants had an opportunity to join one of the focus groups for 
a working session. Each focus group then shared the results of its collabora- 
tion with the large group and discussed plans on how to continue the com- 
munication and implement some of the ideas throughout the coming year. 
Within one week of the session, all participants received electronic copies of 
the notes from all groups' discussions and emails of contacts, the results of 
each focus group's collaboration, plans for continuation of the communica- 
tions, and suggestions for implementation of the ideas throughout the com- 
ing year. The participants were invited to contact focus group leaders for 
feedback and support with new ideas and projects to develop a safe envi- 
ronment for educated and meaningful involvement 

The purpose of this article is to share the gist of the presentations, the 
directions that participants chose to pursue for future interactions, and the 
impact that TED members, through their choices and voices, may have on 
the field of teacher education. The paper is written collaboratively using 
contributions from the group leaders and notes from each presentation. 

Situating the Problem with a Legislative Update 
Leader: Barbara Fox 

Just a decade ago most in the education community gave policy making 
only a casual nod. The prevailing view among most educators was that leg- 
islation and policy is best left to the policy makers, while education fares best 
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under the stewardship of teachers. However, events over the past several years 
have awakened our interest in, and ourneed to, become engaged in the policy 
arena. The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) illustrates the importance 
of engaging in the policy making process. NCLB is the latest iteration of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), first passed in 1965 as part 
of Lyndon Johnson's vision for a Great Society. ESEA is the flagship educa- 
tion law for kindergarten through grade 12 education. Before its latest reau- 
thorization, or renewal, earlier changes in ESEA had minimal effects on most 
literacy educators nationwide. For this reason there was no real call to arms 
when the latest reauthorization, now NCLB, was considered by Congress. 

With its focus on evidence-based practice and strong accountability, NCLB 
took many in the literacy community by surprise. NCLB was a product of a 
growing national concern about failing schools and a perceived reading deficit. 
Retrospectively, we had a clearwaming that the stance of Washington policy 
makers was changing when The Reading Excellence Act was passed just three 
years before NCLB. President Clinton and others in the Congress believed 
that our nation faced a serious reading deficit and were determined to do 
something about it. The Reading Excellence Act was part of the solution by 
funding programs to improve teacher quality though training teachers in how 
to put research findings into practice. 

Now add to the heightened national concern over literacy a mandatory 
reauthorization of ESEA. Into this milieu steps a newly elected President under 
whose watch the massive ESEA bill will be renewed. We now have the per- 
fect storm: (1) a nation worried about widespread reading deficiencies, (2) 
an executive branch interested in improving literacy and reforming educa- 
tion through evidence-based practice and strict accountability, (3) a plethora 
of highly vocal interest groups clamoring for more attention to developing 
word-level proficiency, (4) several scholarly reports that document and de- 
scribe the results of reading research and evidence-based practice, and (5) 
the reauthorization of ESEA. 

We can only speculate whether NCLB would look decidedly different if 
groups of teachers and teacher educators nationwide had spoken out on 
issues. What we do know is that proactive advocacy will make a difference 
in future policy decisions. We have many opportunities to speak out on is- 
sues, to build strength through working collaboratively with groups that share 
our concerns, to become involved in the policy-making process by inform- 
ing policy makers of our views, opinions and proposed solutions to prob- 
lems, and to affect federal and state laws and policies. You will find in the 
sections that follow suggestions for making a difference in public and policy 
making arena. The point is to look forward, to be proactive, to anticipate 
likely events, and, in so doing, to be effective advocates for children, teach- 
ers and teacher educators. 
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Advocating for Effective Federal literacy Laws 
Leaders: Jill Lewis and Jack Cassidy 

Discussion in this focus group centered on how advocates can make a 
difference in the policy arena by persuading decision-making bodies to take 
particular actions. Advocates might work with Federal legislators to get a new 
bill introduced in Congress, change an existing bill, alter a bill under reau- 
thorization, or lend a hand in getting a bill enacted into law. To work effec- 
tively in this arena, advocates need to be familiar with the views of members 
of Congress, especially those who have already demonstrated an interest in 
education, and an understanding of the importance of quality teaching, ad- 
equate resources, and program differentiation based on children's needs. By 
spending time getting to know your representatives in Congress prior to 
consideration of specific bills, you will be well-positioned to lend yourvoice 
to the deliberation process while bills are being drafted. In fact, legislators 
sometimes reach out to hear the views of constituents they know who are 
interested in specific legislative areas. If you have been visiting your legisla- 
tor regularly or contacting him/her by mail, email, telephone, to offer sug- 
gestions and express concerns, you may be tapped for ideas when a bill that 
addresses your area of concern is under consideration. 

An effective advocate recognizes that the eariierin the lawmaking pro- 
cess ideas and solutions are put forth, the greater the likelihood of success. 
At the early stages you have fewer legislators "standing their ground" on some 
point. It is understood that there will be give-and-take in this eariy stage. 
More people will be invited to comment on proposed legislation. Conversely, 
the closer a bill moves towards becoming law, the fewer the opportunities 
to have a significant impact on literacy policy. To further elucidate this point, 
a description of milestones in the federal legislative process and the oppor- 
tunities they present for advocacy follows. 

Milestone 1: Before a New Law is Formally Introduced 

The most propitious time to affect legislation is well before a new bill is 
introduced, when the nascent bill is not fully written. When a prospective 
bill is in the formative stages, provisions are more easily added, deleted or 
modified. At this point in the policy-making process, it is a matter of con- 
vincing the bill's sponsor (the legislator who is taking the lead in introducing 
the bill) and the sponsor's staff of the merit of sound literacy policy. It has 
become increasingly necessary to prove that your proposal is grounded in 
research you have done or that has been done by others and that proves 
your point. It is never enough to say an idea is bad or good because that's 
how you feel about it. There are numerous places where you can seek sup- 
porting evidence, but understand that federal (and state) legislators may give 
some of the sources, such as teachers' unions, less credence than other sources, 
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such as the National Governors Association. However, note that if you are 
talking to other audiences, such as teachers, to get them on board for advo- 
cacy, information from teachers' unions might be very well accepted as evi- 
dence. A list of useful websites appears at the end of this article. Use these 
as a starting point for information; they will often lead you to other related 
and valuable documents. 

Milestone 2: After a Bill is Referred to Committee 

Once a bill is introduced in the House or Senate, it is referred to the 
committee that has jurisdiction over the proposed legislation and then on to 
a subcommittee with an even more specific focus. The majority of the delib- 
erations and discussions occur in the subcommittee, giving the subcommit- 
tee (and full committee) considerable power and influence overthe makeup 
of proposed legislation. The effective advocate is quick to realize this, and 
hence develops relationships with staff members and offers input to sub- 
committee staff (and committee) on a regular basis. It may surprise you when 
you first meet a 'staffeT that he or she is as much as 30 years your junior. 
Don't be fooled! These young staff members are very bright, and it is their 
job to find out what you are thinking and whether your message is some- 
thing that can help the legislator's cause. Jill found that in one case when 
she worked with a staffer in an attempt to modify a bill, the staffer realized 
that Jill's information could mean trouble for the bill and for the legislator 
who was the bill's sole sponsor. Although the legislator made minor modifi- 
cations to the bill in response to Jill's request and information, the changes 
were insufficient Jill had meanwhile garnered enough support from other 
legislators for the point of view she and representatives of other professional 
organizations were expressing, that the bill was ultimately defeated. 

Milestone 3: Once Hearings are Set 

While the new bill is in committee (or subcommittee), a series of hear- 
ings are held to document the views of experts, interested groups, and con- 
cerned individuals. Through providing testimony personally or through gar- 
nering experts to give testimony, the advocate assures that the rationale for 
wise literacy policy is recorded and noted by the committee (or subcommit- 
tee). Advocates routinely check websites, the Federal Register, and legislators' 
offices to learn of scheduled hearings. Often, especially at the Federal level, 
advocates need to notify the committee holding the hearing of their intent to 
testify. There is usually a time limit on testimony, ranging from two to five 
minutes, with a short period for the committee to ask questions afterwards. 

Lewis, Jongsma, and Berger (2005) suggest that advocates who want to 
testify study the materials carefully and do research on various aspects of the 
text. They organize meetings with like-minded individuals to view the pro- 
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posed bill and ask questions about it, sometimes acting in a Devil's advocate 
role. They organize individuals to testify in support or in opposition to the 
bill, and insofar as possible, these advocates orchestrate media events to call 
attention to their concerns or to promote support for the bill. They may work 
to increase public awareness by writing letters to the editor and appearing 
on local radio programs. 

If you are testifying, you should be very familiar with the content of your 
testimony, even if someone else has written it for you, so that you can an- 
swer questions and even rephrase some of the ideas as appropriate during 
the question period. Your responses to questions should be polite and re- 
flect that you have sophisticated knowledge about the topic that extends even 
beyond the testimony. Also note that when you have completed your testi- 
mony, you should ask to have your comments and any supporting docu- 
ments included in the record of the meeting. (Lewis, Jongsma, & Berger, 2005). 
Be aware that others testifying may contradict your point of view. This is 
why it is so critical to have done your homework so that you can present as 
strong a case as possible. 

Milestone 4: Mark-up After the Hearings 

Up through hearings, the advocate is likely to find the process acces- 
sible, and the staff willing to discuss ideas. But after the next step, mark-up, 
opportunities to make substantive differences are significantly reduced. During 
mark-up legislators meet to offer and vote on amendments, and decide 
whether to forward the bill to the full committee where the process is essen- 
tially repeated. On approval of the full committee, the bill is sent to the floor 
of the House or Senate for a vote. While legislators may be persuaded to 
offer amendments to a bill, this is not the most productive way to affect leg- 
islation. A bill that is passed by only one chamber is sent to the other for 
consideration and the whole process is repeated once again. If you are sup- 
portive of a bill that has gone to the House from committee for a full vote, 
your advocacy might focus on getting others to sponsor the bill. The more 
legislators who are signed on as sponsors, the more likely it is to pass. You 
can follow a similar procedure once the bill moves from the House to the 
Senate. 

Sometimes it happens that the House and Senate approve different ver- 
sions of the same bill. Then a conference committee consisting of members 
from both chambers meets to iron out any differences. Since conference 
committee negotiations focus on provisions of the bills as passed by the 
respective chambers, this is not the time in the process for adding new pro- 
visions. Rather, the advocate's goal is to encourage conference committee 
members to steadfastly hold onto provisions that articulate sound literacy 
policy rather than negotiating important literacy provisions away in order to 
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reach consensus. After the conference committee reaches a consensus, the 
bill is returned to both chambers for a final vote. The process ends when the 
president approves or vetoes the bill. 

The savvy advocate knows how to frame ideas and solutions, how to 
build coalitions, and just as important, when it is most advantageous to en- 
courage lawmakers and committee staff to embrace wise literacy policy. The 
more the literacy advocate knows about the federal lawmaking system, the 
more likely the advocate is to offer suggestions at points in the process that 
afford the greatest probabilities of having ideas incorporated into law and, 
consequently, the greatest prospects of making a difference in the public 
and policy arena. 

Writing for Further Communication 
Leaders: Judy Embry and Allen Berger 

How to reach politicians through the media was the overriding concern 
that surfaced during the focus meetings, and the following ideas were shared 
to support the success of written communications: 

Letters to the Editor 

Don't hesitate to write to clarify any misconception that may appear in 
the newspaper (Berger, 1997a). Allen Berger shared a letter to the editor he 
wrote that appeared three days eariierin the Cincinnati Enquirer. The news- 
paper had said in an editorial that "half the students in Cincinnati public schools 
cannot read." Allen shared his letter in which he asked, "Do you mean they 
can't read a map ?Or do you mean they can't read a dictionary?Do you mean 
they can't read science? Or do you mean they can't read imaginative litera- 
ture?Perhaps you mean they can'tread a love letter?' He continues and points 
out that "there are so many different kinds of reading that to say that half of 
the students 'can'tread' is to write nonsense. . . (Berger, 2004) 

Op inio n/ Edito r ia Is 

Informally called op/eds, these are longer pieces that range from 500 to 
700 words. To write one may take between 10 to 20 hours. Before sending 
it to the newspaper the suggestion was made to share it with students. Run 
off copies of your final draft and ask students to read for clarity and write 
their comments in the margins; discuss and then collect all the drafts to look 
over when you are refreshed. Make any changes necessary before you send 
your op/ed to a newspaper. You can send an op/ed or a letter to the editor 
by fax, by email, or by regular mail. If you send by email, don't send as an 
attachment because most newspapers will not open attachments. 
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Radio and Television 

Other ways to influence public policy through the media include radio, 
television, and the Internet (Berger, 1997b). Go to or phone your local radio 
station and ask how you can share your ideas. You'll find that they will be 
pleased to know of your interest For television, choose someone in your 
literacy group who has an attractive way of presenting ideas succinctly. 
Through the Internet you can convey your ideas through emails, chatrooms, 
blogs (web logs). 

Communication with Representatives 

Politicians are receptive to letters from their constituents so don't hesi- 
tate to write to them. Send an email, a post card, or write a letter. Keep 
whatever you write to one page and be gracious. Remember, no matter how 
misguided, politicians are human, and nobody likes to be attacked. Simply 
explain there is another view and share it. Or if you like the politician's view, 
express your support. If you prefer, you can phone. Whether you phone or 
write, your message will be conveyed to the politician through an aide. 

Political Aides 

If you are teaching, invite an aide to come into your class to share ideas 
with students. For every course that one of us teaches, an aide to a congressman 
is invited. The congressman happens to be John Boehner, chair of the Education 
and Workforce Committee of the U. S. House of Representatives. Congressman 
Boehner also contributed to the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act. Whatever 
your feelings about NCLB, an aide to a congressperson or senator can pro- 
vide timely information. Students also can share their ideas about education 
to the aide and learn ways to share more ideas or ask questions in the future. 

Take a Politician to Breakfast 

Politicians, like all of us, have to eat, so offer to invite one to breakfast. 
Ask where he or she would like to go and don't be surprised if the answer 
is a fast-food place where many voters eat. Wherever you go, have a good 
time. 

Thanking Policymakers 

If a politician or political aide comes to your classroom and to breakfast, 
don't forget to send a thank-you note afterwards. 

These suggestions are just a start towards organizing writing efforts to 
gain a forum for presenting ideas related to making a difference in public 
and policy-making arenas (Berger, 1999). Participants in the focus group were 
asked to contact the specific group leaders to share drafts and ideas for ef- 
forts to communicate through writing. Collaborative efforts are suggested when 
starting as well. 
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Policy Changes Affecting Funded Research 
Leaders: D. Ray Reutzel and Wayne JVL linek 

In 2002, the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
was eliminated from the U.S. Department of Education. In its place, the In- 
stitute of Education Sciences (IES) was established as the new research divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of Education signaling a not-so-subtle change in 
the nature of research that would be provided federal research funding in 
the future. It was clear from the name change that future research funded by 
IES would need to incorporate the pursuit of scientific research as broadly 
defined by the National Research Council's work entitled, Scientific Research 
in Education (Shavelson & Towne, 2002). Also, recent Requests for Propos- 
als (RFPs) released by the new IES clearly demonstrated the agency's pro- 
pensity to request and fund research that collected and analyzed empirical 
data. It was also fairly transparent that future research funded by IES would, 
if funded, require at some point the use of experimental randomized field 
trial research models. 

Gaining access to schools to conduct research using random assignment 
can be a fairly tricky, if not, near impossible task. However, if researchers 
plan and design their research soon enough so as to allow for random as- 
signment of students to experimental and control classes and teachers to 
experimental and control conditions during the summer months, the pro- 
cess becomes nearly transparent. Working with school administrators who 
typically use a "quasi- random" approach such as drawing names out of a hat 
to assign students to classes, these same administrators can be taught how to 
perform a true random assignment process using an Internet random num- 
bers generator program, i.e., http://www.random.org/, or a table of random 
numbers to generate new class lists during the summer months for the fol- 
lowing fall. Doing this during the summer months obviates the first hurdle in 
conducting true experiments in the field. For those parents who make spe- 
cial requests of teachers or classrooms, these students are tagged and allowed 
to participate in their requested classes but their data is dropped from the 
planned experiment. 

Recruiting teachers to work in field-based research of any kind, let alone 
experimental research, is also a delicate business. Formany classroom teach- 
ers, research isn't something with which they have a high level of trust, ex- 
perience, or even confidence. This means, of course, that researchers will 
need to work closely with schools and teachers over an extended period of 
time to establish levels of trust between university-based researchers and 
classroom-based practitioners. Although this trust-building process is time 
consuming and can be lengthy, it will be well worth it when, as a researcher, 
you are able to conduct true experiments in schools and classrooms. An- 
other hurdle for doing scientific research using experimental designs in schools 
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is the perennial question of "What's in it for me or us?' Teachers will will- 
ingly participate in receiving training, preparing detailed lessons, and com- 
plying with experimental fidelity of treatments when they are paid modest 
stipends ranging from $500 to $1000 each. Of course, this means that univer- 
sity-based researchers may need to locate or create small pockets of money 
to support such research. One quick way to establish a research fund is for 
university-based researchers to use money generated from providing pro- 
fessional development workshops and seminars deposited into a university- 
based research account. Also, providing class or school rewards like a gift 
certificate for purchasing books, or offering to take teachers along to the state, 
regional, or national conferences to present the research results increases 
teachers' sense of professionalism and regard for the research process by 
leaps and bounds. 

Once research data is collected, recent trends in data analysis often frus- 
trate researchers. In years past, when comparing group means of classes in 
a research study, all of the students in the sample could be used as degrees 
of freedom in the statistical analyses. Today, however, this can only be done 
when the researchers demonstrate that there is no interaction between the 
different classrooms (teachers) and the treatments. Otherwise, researchers 
must treat each classroom as "the unit of analysis" reducing the number of 
degrees of freedom available for hypothesis testing to usually a very few, 
making the rejection of the null hypothesis unlikely or even impossible. As 
a result, many researchers are finding hypothesis testing increasingly diffi- 
cult and even suspect. They prefer instead to report only means, standard 
deviations, and effects sizes which are independent of sample size. Doing 
so leaves the reader of the report to determine if the effect sizes are of suf- 
ficient magnitude to justify any changes in classroom practices. Finally, be- 
cause of the "unit of analysis" problem many researchers are turning to much 
larger sample sizes and increasing numbers of treatment groups to be able 
to use more powerful hierarchical linear modeling (Raudenbush, Bryk, 
Cheong, & Congdon, 2001) and other advanced modeling techniques (lomax, 
2004). 

As these changes in research funding and research designs occur, re- 
searchers are also turning toward the use of mixed-model designs in research 
(Tashikori & Teddlie, 1998). These mixed-model designs employ both quali- 
tative and quantitative data collection processes and analyses allowing re- 
searchers to give their reports both depth of detail at the individual level 
(qualitative results) and broad examinations of small and large group trends 
(quantitative results). In fact, one might envision the cross-hairs of a rifle scope 
with the vertical line representing the depth of understanding resulting from 
qualitative research processes and analyses, and the horizontal line repre- 
senting the breadth of understanding resulting from quantitative research 
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processes and analyses putting the research design right on target. Using these 
newer approaches and tools, researchers are afforded a variety of powerful, 
effective research design and analysis approaches that allow schools and 
researchers to work together to engage in and conduct useful, fundable re- 
search that will eventually impact practices in classrooms with teachers and 
children. 

Discussion 

These focus groups were led by speakers with a great deal of experi- 
ence in forming partnerships with community members and international 
representatives as they have created opportunities to form alliances and 
partnerships for advocacy. Their successful projects and the research prod- 
ucts that developed as a result of those collaboratives are models for teacher 
educators to follow in making a difference in the public and policy-making 
arena. The present political climate toward teachers and teaching requires 
that we share our voices through written communication, partnerships for 
advocacy, and research. This call to action and the excellent suggestions from 
the seven presenters for immersing ourselves in purposeful projects and 
cooperative relationships with policy makers will help move our profession 
forward. 
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Abstract 

This study examined how a literacy educator used the reflections of 85 
preservice teachers to reflect on her own practice. Data sources included re- 
flective responses regarding effective literacy practices and reflections written 
after the implementation of read-aloud and reading comprehension lessons. 
Responses regarding best practices indicated that preservice teachers selected 
practices that were demonstrated in class and for which they were given guided 
practice, suggestingthatinstructors should carefully select those practices they 
highlight in class sessions. Identifying common themes regarding what went 
well and what might be changed in the implemented lessons provided sup- 
port for continuing certain practices, such as requiring specific directions for 
tasks to be written within the lesson plans, and for revising other practices, 
such as providing more guidance as preservice teachers select the books and 
strategies they plan to use for their lessons. Use of this study's methods by other 
literacy educators is also discussed. 



O ver the last decade, numerous articles and studies have focused on the 
use of reflection to improve the knowledge and practice of preservice 
teachers (Baker & Shahid, 2003; Ostoiga, 2002-2003; Roskos, Vukelich, & 
Risko, 2001). Some have presented rationales related to the benefits of hav- 
ing preservice teachers engage in reflective practices (Bainer & Cantrell, 1993; 
Kasten, Wright, &Kasten, 1996; Roskos, Risko, & Vukelich, 1998). Reflection 
is believed to strengthen connections between theory and practice, promote 
the formation of an in-depth personal philosophy of teaching, and assist in 
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the instructional decision-making process. Several studies have examined what 
instructional elements encourage deep reflective practices (Risko, Roskos, & 
Vukelich, 2002; Spalding & Wilson, 2002; Szabo, Scott, &Yellin, 2002). The 
findings of these studies suggest that, without some type of instructional 
guidance, preservice teachers' reflective writings are often more of a retell- 
ing of material read or observations made than an in-depth evaluative cri- 
tique that can lead to the desired benefits. Specific suggestions as to how 
teacher educators might foster the development of in-depth reflections in- 
clude the use of microteaching (L'Anson, Rodrigues, & Wilson, 2003), the 
use of prompts to guide reflective writings (Baker & Shahid, 2003; Hamann, 
2002), and the use of frequent scaffolded, collaborative discussions about 
the completed reflections (Bainer & Cantrell, 1993). 

like preservice teachers, teacher educators must also strive to improve 
the quality of their own practice and, in turn, the quality of the entire program. 
Review of course evaluations and interviews or surveys of graduates often 
provide the basis for course and program revision (Anders, Hoffman, & Duffy, 
2000) . Findings from these interviews and surveys highlighted the importance 
of programs that focus on the integration of content (Noe, 1994) and that 
include field-based experiences (Britton, 1973). Teacher educators from various 
fields have used retrospective reflections to document their development as 
educators and specific practices that changed during that development (Castle, 
1995; McAlpine & Weston; 2000; Stanley, 2000). However, preservice teachers' 
reflections did not appear to be a data source for these retrospective studies. After 
discussing a relatively small number of studies that have examined program 
effectiveness in preservice reading education, Anders et al. conclude that there 
remains a need for "more researchers studying their own practice" (p. 728). 

This focus on research to improve one's practice fits into Boyer's (1990) 
category of "scholarship of teaching.” Boyer maintains that exemplary uni- 
versity faculty members not only consistently add to their knowledge base 
but also are able to incorporate this knowledge into teaching practices that 
facilitate the development of students who are informed and critical, inquisi- 
tive thinkers. He further advocates that a "vigorous" assessment by the fac- 
ulty members, peers, and students should be a critical component to both 
faculty evaluation and curricular development 

In this study, the researcher responds to the call by Anders et al. (2000) 
to examine preservice reading education through the use of self-assessment 
as advocated by Boyer (1990). Three main research questions are addressed 
in this study. 

1. What are the connections between the strategies that preservice teach- 
ers see as important in their future teaching and the instructor's teach- 
ing practices? 

2. What are the connections between the preservice teachers' reflec- 
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tions about the strengths and weaknesses of their teaching and the 
instructor's teaching practices? 

3. What do the findings suggest as possible additions, revisions, and 
deletions to the instructor's current teaching practices? 

In addition to the overall goal of improving the researcher's own practice, 
this study also highlights practices that may be useful for other literacy edu- 
cators; moreover, it describes a reflective process that other literacy educa- 
tors might also employ to study their own practice. 

Method 

Sample 

Eighty-five preservice teachers from three different classes participated in 
this study. All of the preservice teachers were enrolled in their first reading 
course. This course focuses on the basic components of reading (phonemic 
awareness, phonics, vocabulary, comprehension, and fluency) and best practices 
for teaching each component An elementary-level field experience was attached 
to two of the classes; during this field experience the junior and senior-level 
preservice teachers (N=56) designed, implemented, and evaluated read-aloud 
and reading comprehension lessons. Preservice teachers from the third class 
(N=29) were members of a master's level certification program. They had com- 
pleted extensive observations during a field experience completed prior to taking 
the reading course; however, they had not designed or implemented any reading 
lessons during thatfield experience. No field experience was attached to the reading 
course for these master's level preservice teachers; thus, they did not actually 
implement any of the lessons they designed while taking the course. 

Materials and Procedures 

Most Important and Most Frequently-Used Strategies. As a part of 
the final examination, each preservice teacher was asked to name and discuss 
one teaching strategy or activity (hereafter referred to as strategy) that he or 
she thought would be most important to add to his or her teaching repertoire. 
The strategy could be one they had read about heard discussed in class, seen 
demonstrated in class, or seen in an actual classroom. The written response 
was to include a brief description of the strategy, the components) of reading on 
which it focused, and a rationale for selecting it as an essential strategy. The re- 
searcher/instructor (hereafter referred to as the instructor) and a graduate 
assistant independently compiled a list of the most important strategies de- 
scribed by the preservice teachers. The only difference between the two lists 
was that the instructor combined the Venn diagram and El-chart strategies into 
a category called compare/ contrast activities, while the graduate studenthad 
a separate category for each. 0 nee the list of the most important strategies was 
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compiled, the instructor then placed each strategy into one or more of the 
following categories: (1) discussed in the course text, (2) demonstrated in class, 
and (3) guided practice with the strategy provided in class. To verify that a 
strategy was included in the course text the instructor looked up the strategy 
in the index and then reread the pages that contained information about that 
strategy. A strategy was classified as "discussed in the course text" if it was 
found on pages assigned to be read by the preservice teachers and if a descrip- 
tion of the strategy was included. To verify if a strategy had been demonstrated 
in class and/ or included in a guided practice activity, the instructor reviewed 
her session folders for the semester. Each folder contained a schedule of the 
session's activities, the lecture notes, copies of handouts that were distributed 
to the preservice teachers, and materials for demonstrations and guided prac- 
tice activities. Activities completed during the session were checked off at the 
end of each session so that the instiuctorknew whatremained to be addressed 
at the following session. A strategy was classified as "demonstrated in class" 
or "guided practice provided" if the class session schedule and/or notes 
showed that the specified activity had been completed. An analysis of the 
results enabled the instructor to determine if the strategies she was trying to 
emphasize were those that the preservice teachers designated as important 
ones and what type(s) of exposure the preservice teachers needed in order 
for those best practices to come to the forefront of their minds. 

In the two classes that included the field experience component, each 
preservice teacher implemented two lessons that required detailed lesson 
plans and reflections. For the read-aloud lesson, the preservice teacher se- 
lected a book appropriate for the students with whom he or she was work- 
ing. After the cooperating teacher approved the selection, the preservice 
teacher developed the lesson plan. The lesson included an after-reading 
activity that could focus on any aspect of reading as long as it was appropri- 
ate for the book and the students. For the reading comprehension lesson, 
the preservice teacher needed to select a text appropriate for the instruc- 
tional reading level of the group of students with whom he or she would be 
working. The lesson needed to address an aspect of reading on which the 
students were currently focusing and be tied to the district's reading goals. 

A list of the strategies used for each read-aloud lesson and each reading 
comprehension lesson was compiled. These names of these strategies were 
taken directly from the lesson plans that the preservice teachers turned in to 
the instructor. Each strategy in this list was also classified as "discussed in the 
course text," "demonstrated in class," and "guided practice provided" using 
the same procedures as were used to classify the most important strategies. 
In addition, mapping the items from the list of most important strategies to 
those from the list of most frequently-used strategies documented which 
highly-ranked strategies were also being implemented in the classrooms. 
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Relationship of the Strengths and Wea kn esses of Implemented 
Lessons to Course Content and Delivery Methods. The preservice teach- 
ers' written reflections of their read-aloud and reading comprehension les- 
sons were used to determine how the classroom instruction may have im- 
pacted their teaching technigues. The preservice teachers had been instructed 
to divide the reflection into three categories: what went well and why, what 
was problematic, and what changes might effectively address the problem- 
atic aspects. Class discussions and a small group guided practice activity 
focused on providing support for general comments and tying proposed 
changes back to problematic areas. 

The completed reflections were analyzed for common themes (Mills, 
2003). First the instructor read through all of the sections related to what went 
well and made a comprehensive list of each positive aspect and its related 
rationale. A second reading of this section was completed, checking off each 
positive aspect/rationale as it was read and adding any additional positive 
aspects that were found. Then positive aspects that were similar in nature (e.g., 
"I think my reading of the book was good because I had practiced it several 
times before I read it to the students." and "My reading of the book went well; 
I used good pacing and intonation.") were grouped together and labeled 
(Mills). In the case of the two previous examples, the label was "Good read- 
ing of the text." The same procedures were followed to determine common 
themes for each of the other two sections of the reflection. The instructor then 
mapped (Mills) her own practices to the common themes and, in many cases, 
to the specific statements made concerning what went well and what might 
be changed to address the problematic aspects. The mapping process involved 
a review of the course text to locate connections to preservice teachers' com- 
ments and a review of the session folders to pinpoint specific lectures, dis- 
cussion topics, demonstrations, and handouts that may have influenced their 
comments. Close attention was paid to the session notes and handouts that 
dealt with the directions for the two lessons. As a result of the mapping, the 
instructor also was able to identify gaps in lectures, discussions, and demon- 
strations that may have accounted for aspects that the preservice teachers 
reported being problematic and/or aspects they would change. 

Results and Discussion 

Strategies Preservice Teachers Would Include in Teaching Repertoires 

On their final examinations, preservice teachers in all three classes pro- 
vided consistent responses to the essay question regarding the strategy they 
would most like to add to their teaching repertoires. When similar responses 
were grouped, the nine categories displayed in Table 1 emerged. 
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Table 1. Strategies Preservice Teachers Would Include 
in Their Teaching Repertoires 



Strategy 
(in rank order) 


Discussed 

IN TEXT 


Demonstrated 
in CLASS 


Guided practice 
provided 


Story impressions 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Story maps 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Retellings 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Making predictions 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Compare/ contrast activities 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Anticipation guides 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Main idea activities 


Yes 


No 


No 


Think alouds 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Scrambled sentences 


Yes 


Yes 


No 



Two items are of particular interest First, with the exception of the think- 
aloud strategy, all of the strategies focused on comprehension. The majority 
of the comprehension strategies listed were described as highly effective in 
the text and in class. The only exception might be the scrambled sentence 
activity in which the student correctly sequences a series of sentence strips 
to show understanding of a story's plot While an engaging activity, it does 
not have the versatility and multiple foci that are characteristic of most of the 
other selected strategies. 

Second, with the exception of the main idea activities, all of the strate- 
gies were discussed in the text and demonstrated in class. In addition, the pre- 
service teachers had engaged in guided practice with almost half of the se- 
lected strategies. These findings provide further evidence of the teaching 
principle that preservice teachers, as well as practicing teachers, need to have 
multiple and differing exposures to strategies in order to understand their 
importance (Joyce & Showers, 1995). Instructors should make careful deci- 
sions regarding those strategies that are demonstrated and for which guided 
practice is given, since preservice teachers appear to remember those strategies 
more than strategies which may be only read about in the text or discussed. 

Strategies Used for Lessons Implemented 
in the Elementary Classrooms 

When the preservice teachers implemented their read-aloud and reading com- 
prehension lessons, they employed a wide variety of strategies. The 10 most fre- 
quently-used strategies are displayed in Table 2. The basic findings are similar to 
the findings related to the strategies that would be included in their teaching 
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repertoires. The mostfiequenliy-used strategies were notonly discussed in the text 
but also demonstrated in class. In addition, the preservice teachers had also actively 
participated in guided practice with half of the strategies on the list 



Table 2. Strategies Used for Lessons Implemented 
in the Elementary Classrooms 



Strategy 

(in rank order) 


Discussed 

IN TEXT 


Demonstrated 
in class 


Guided practice 
provided 


Story maps* 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Sentence frames 


No 


Yes 


No 


Fact sheets/ Affinity sheets 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Compare/ contrast activities* 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Story impressions* 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Attribute web 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Discussion webs 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Text-to-self connections 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Information text organizers 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Anticipation guides* 


Yes 


Yes 


No 



'•Strategies also mentioned as important for including in their teaching repertoires 



Four of the most-ffequently implemented strategies— story maps, com- 
pare/ contrast activities, story impressions, and anticipation guides— were also 
on the list of the nine strategies that the preservice teachers considered im- 
portant enough to include in their future teaching repertoires. This indicates 
a strong relationship between what the preservice teachers reported as im- 
portant and what they actually used in the classroom. However, the varia- 
tion between the two lists may indicate that these preservice teachers learned 
another key to best practice that was emphasized in class: the importance of 
matching the strategy to the text and the goals of the lesson. 

Instructional Connections to Aspects of Lessons That Went Well 

Since this is their first reading course, it is presumed that much of what these 
preservice teachers know about implementing good reading instruction has been 
learned from this class. To check on this premise, the preservice teachers' lesson 
reflections regarding what went well during their lessons were examined in light 
of what practices had been discussed/ demonstrated during class sessions or listed 
as part of the lesson plan requirements. Four common themes evolved from an 
examination of the section of the reflection entitled "What Went Well with My 
Lesson." 
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Fust the preseivice teachers reported that for the read-aloud lessons, their 
reading of the text went extremely well. They stated that this was due to the 
fact that they had practiced the text multiple times before reading it to the stu- 
dents. This enabled them to read accurately, at an appropriate pace, and with 
expression. It also allowed them to periodically shift their eyes from the text 
to the students as they were reading and to read "sideways," holding the text so 
that the students could see the illustrations well. These preparatory ideas had 
been discussed in the text and in class. In addition, the instructor had dem- 
onstrated various read alouds, asking the preservice teachers to evaluate her 
accuracy, pacing, expression, eye contact with the class, and ability of the class 
to see the illustrations during the reading. Thus, there appeared to be a strong 
instructional connection with this aspect of what went well with their lessons. 

A second strength of many read-aloud and reading comprehension les- 
sons was that the elementary students responded well to the questions that 
were asked during and after the reading of the text. This strength could be 
tied to the requirement that key questions be included in the lesson plan and 
that the preservice teachers find a way to have those key questions close at 
hand during the lesson. When preparing for the read-aloud lessons, for ex- 
ample, many preservice teachers wrote the key questions on a post-it and 
placed the post-it on the back cover of the book. 

The third aspect that many preservice teachers reported as a positive was 
that the students were engaged during the entire read-aloud or reading com- 
prehension lesson— from the reading of the material to the discussion of the 
material to the after-reading activity. Once again, the requirements for the 
lesson plan helped to ensure this engagement Each preservice teacher needed 
to turn in a rough draft of the lesson plan. The instructor reviewed the draft 
to ensure that an engaging text had been selected, a good introduction or 
anticipatory set was included, and the after-reading activity required active 
participation on the part of the students. Comments were shared in writing 
and/or orally with the preservice teachers and, in some cases, a second written 
draft was required. Thus, the second and third strengths that the preservice 
teachers reported could be directly tied to lesson plan requirements and 
teacher review of those requirements before lesson implementation. 

The final common strength was that, for the reading comprehension 
lessons, the students could read the text with relative ease. Since the preservice 
teachers had only been in the classroom for a few weeks before they imple- 
mented their lessons, they were concerned that the students would have 
difficulty reading the text for the lesson. In their university class, they had 
learned about the various aspects of readability and were asked to apply 
this knowledge as they selected the material for their lessons. In addition, in 
the lesson plan, each preservice teacher was required to include the Fry 
readability level of the text and a justification of why this text would be ap- 
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propriate for the students involved in the lesson. When reviewing the lesson 
plans, the instructor's knowledge of most of the materials being read en- 
abled her to help the preseivice teachers, when necessary, change their text 
selections or the group of students who would be participating in the les- 
son. Thus, it appeared that both class instruction and course requirements 
facilitated the preservice students' success in this area. 

Curricular Revisions in Light of the Reflections 
About Changes for Future Lessons 

When the preservice teachers were asked to discuss changes that might 
alleviate the problematic aspects of their lessons, seven common recommen- 
dations emerged: 

1. Give more specific directions concerning the after-reading activity. 

2. Provide a model or improve modeling. 

3. Change the after-reading activity or an aspect of that activity. 

4. Redesign the instructional sheet. 

5. Require the students to read more of the material themselves. 

6. Pick a different book. 

7. Deal more effectively with unacceptable student behaviors. 

Noting that the first six recommendations appeared to be directly related to 
the content of the reading course, the instructor determined what changes 
in her own instruction would address these recommendations and help fu- 
ture preservice teachers avoid the problems these two groups had encoun- 
tered. 

The instructor was surprised that so many preservice teachers commented 
that they needed to give more specific directions concerning the after-read- 
ing activity and that they needed to model more. The directions, written in 
the actual language that the preservice teacher planned to use, were a re- 
quired element of the lesson plan. Modeling had been extensively discussed 
and used in class and was highly recommended for inclusion in the lesson 
plan. Upon reflection, the instructor recalled that when those directions were 
missing or poorly written in the rough draft of the lesson plan, she noted the 
omission or made suggestions about improving the wording of the direc- 
tions. She also noted where the preservice teachers should model the ex- 
pected task or show a model of the final product She did not, however, 
require those plans to be resubmitted after the directions had been rewritten 
or revised, nor did she require that the modeling language or product be 
turned in before lesson implementation. This additional review, which will 
be done in the future, should improve the preservice teachers' ability to model 
and deliver those important directions that incorporate age-appropriate lan- 
guage and all of the critical task elements. 

The instructor saw the preservice teachers' suggestions that they would 
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change the activity or the instructional sheet that accompanied an activity as 
indicators of a lack of careful planning. To focus more on the planning stage, 
the preservice teachers could work in small groups. Each member of the 
group could present the text for the lesson and three or four possible ideas 
for the after-reading activity. The group could discuss the pros and cons of 
each activity, taking into consideration the goals for the lesson and the time 
allotted for the lesson. The developer of the lesson could use these com- 
ments to determine the final activity and its specific components, likewise, 
members of the group could bring in any instructional sheets they planned 
to use and try them out with the group. This would give the preservice teachers 
practice in giving the directions, and they would also receive feedback on 
ways the directions and the sheet itself could be revised/ redesigned to en- 
sure that the students would be able to complete it successfully. While these 
activities would take a relatively small amount of class time, they could make 
an important contribution to the success of the implemented lessons. 

Preservice teachers' comments that they would have picked a different 
book and/or had the students read more indicate a lack of understanding 
about the readability of the book, the reading levels of the students, or both. 
The instructor believes that the preservice teachers had a good grasp of the 
various aspects of readability and were able to use this understanding to justify 
the use of the books they had selected. However, because the preservice 
teachers had been in their classrooms for a relatively short period of time, 
they were probably less knowledgeable about the variety of reading levels 
of their students. Thus, in the future, this instructor will reguire the preservice 
teachers to find out the reading levels of the students in the class, gathering 
data from multiple sources when possible, and use this information when 
selecting the book for the specific group of students with whom they will be 
working for the reading comprehension lesson. In addition, the instructor 
will continue to focus on ways other than round-robin reading that enable 
each student to read more and encourage the incorporation of those meth- 
ods in the lesson plans. 

The seventh recommendation appeared to be more global in nature. 
Preservice teachers need to know how to deal with unacceptable student 
behaviors throughout the day, not just during reading instruction. The El- 
ementary Education Program faculty, having examined the evaluations of 
and by student teachers, had seen a consistent reguest for more expertise in 
this area and, therefore, in the semester following this study, a reguired course 
entitled Classroom Management was added to the program. Placed early in 
the program of study, it is hoped that this course will enable the preservice 
teachers to deal more effectively with students' unacceptable behaviors. 
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Conclusions 

How might educators of preseivice teachers use the results of this study? 
First, some of the specific findings might be applicable to their own course 
content and delivery methods. Teacher educators should carefully select the 
strategies that they demonstrate and for which they provide guided practice 
since it appears that preservice teachers tend to place greater importance on 
those strategies. Perhaps instructors should demonstrate and provide guided 
practice with those best practices that have the greatest versatility. Forexample, 
a teacher of reading might decide to demonstrate a discussion web rather than 
a scrambled sentence activity. A discussion web presents students with a Yes/ 
No question, asks the students to use evidence from the text and from per- 
sonal experience to provide reasons for at least three affirmative and three 
negative responses, and requires them to draw a final conclusion about the 
question accompanied by a one-sentence supporting rationale. This strategy 
can be used with narrative texts and with expository texts. While the scrambled 
sentence activity may be a good activity to focus on the sequence of single- 
plot narrative texts, the discussion web— considering its usefulness with 
multiple types of texts and its focus on several higher level thinking skills — 
may more clearly merit both demonstration and guided practice. 

The results also indicate the importance of carefully determining the 
elements that are required in lesson plans and the need for multiple reviews 
of those plans before the lessons are implemented. Preservice teachers in 
early clinical experiences appear to need the support that comes from writ- 
ing down the questions they plan to ask and the exact language they plan to 
use when giving directions. A second review of the lesson plan may be 
necessary when these items are missing from the initial rough draft, since 
there is evidence to indicate that some preservice teachers cannot or do not 
adequately add or revise those elements independently. 

Perhaps the most important finding of this study is that teacher educa- 
tors can indeed learn a great deal from examining the reflections of their 
preservice teachers. Regardless of the content area, instructors can use the 
reflections to analyze how course content and delivery methods may be 
positively influencing their preservice teachers' growth in both knowledge 
and practice. These findings can provide support for the continued use of 
specific practices. In addition, using the reflections to pinpoint gaps in knowl- 
edge or practice can lead to productive course revisions. 

limitations and Implications for Future Research 

Limitations 

While a study conducted by an instructor about his or her own practice 
can provide new insights and understandings about that practice (Boyer, 1990), 
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such a study also has its limitations. In this study, observer bias (Gay, 1996) 
may have influenced the mapping stage of the analysis. While conscious of 
the need to find specific documentation, this researcher/instructor may not 
have been as objective when examining the session folders to find connec- 
tions between a session lecture or discussion and the preseivice teachers' 
reflective comments as an outside researcher would have been. It would have 
been a good idea to embark on this study with a colleague who taught the 
same course. Each instructor could have completed the analysis for both sets 
of reflections and session folders; discussions about the differences would 
have helped to clarify places where observer bias may have influenced the 
analysis. 

The strategies that students noted were most important to add to their 
future teaching repertoires came from a response to a final examination es- 
say question. Even though the preservice teachers knew they would receive 
full points for this question by submitting a "thoughtful response," this may 
not have been the best method of gathering the information. The preservice 
teachers may have decided to write about strategies they felt most knowl- 
edgeable about rather than ones they actually felt would be most useful in 
the future. Responses given during a more relaxed activity, such as an inter- 
view, may have been different from those given on the final examination. 

Finally, the preservice reflections' of their lessons may not have been an 
accurate description of what actually occurred during the lesson. However, 
they do represent the preservice teachers' perceptions of what occurred and 
thus, this researcher believes, were valid data to use for the purposes of this 
study. Evidence supporting the themes from the preservice teachers' reflec- 
tions could have been drawn from the instructor's observation notes. How- 
ever, time did not permit the instructor to observe every lesson in its en- 
tirety; using incomplete observational data may have biased the conclusions 
drawn from the analysis of that data. 

Implications for Future Research 

The conclusions about the importance of varied and multiple exposure 
to best practices was based on the finding that eight of the nine top strate- 
gies that preservice teachers stated they would use in their future teaching 
had been discussed in the text and demonstrated in class. In addition, for 
about half of the strategies, the preservice teachers had engaged in guided 
practice activities. However, it should be noted that eight of the nine strate- 
gies focused on comprehension strategies. The emphasis on comprehension 
may have been due to the fact that, given the directive on their final exami- 
nation of selecting only one strategy, the preservice teachers focused on the 
ultimate goal of reading— comprehension. Nevertheless, this focus on com- 
prehension raises the following questions: What strategies in the other four 
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areas of reading would the preservice teachers report as being most useful 
in their future teaching? Would the finding related to the in-depth coverage 
hold constant for the strategies within each of these areas? A future study 
could ask preservice teachers to discuss one strategy related to each compo- 
nent of reading that they would include in their teaching repertoires. From 
the responses, the top strategies for each component of reading could be 
compiled. An analysis of which strategies within each component had been 
discussed in the text, demonstrated, and been part of guided practice activi- 
ties would provide more comprehensive evidence of this study's finding that 
multiple and varied exposure to best practices is important 

The discussion describing how instruction and lesson plan reguirements 
are related to the preservice teachers' reflections of what went well with their 
lessons suggests practices that this instructor should continue to use and that 
colleagues might want to incorporate into their own practice, if they are not 
already doing so. While the recommendations to alleviate some of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the preservice teachers during the implementation of 
their lessons are based on careful analysis of the instructors' current prac- 
tices, they would carry more weight if the recommendations had actually 
been implemented and evaluated. In a follow-up study, the instructor could 
make the recommended changes to instruction and lesson plan requirements. 
The preservice teachers' reflections would be analyzed following the same 
procedures as were used in this study. High incidence of comments related 
to the themes of giving good directions, having students engaged in the read- 
ing of the text, and using appropriate books, activities, and instruction sheets 
in the section describing what went well with the lesson and low incidence 
of those same comments in the section describing problematic aspects would 
support the effectiveness of the course revisions. Such a follow-up study would 
complete the cycle of teacher self-assessment, demonstrating the vigor which 
Boyer (1990) contends is essential in the area of teacher evaluation. 
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Abstract 

Within many teacher education institutions, many successful professional 
development school partnerships exist for the purpose of preparing pre- service 
teachers. This study examined the influence on pre-service teachers of a pro- 
fessional development setting held at a museum. The researcher identified 
perspectives on teaching and learning at a museum held by pre- service teach- 
ers. During the Corrective Reading course, pre-service teachers tutored strug- 
gling readers at the museum including a control group placed traditionally. 
Quantitative analysis on pre and post course survey data evidenced a statis- 
tical significance between groups regarding museums, knowledge about 
working with parents of students, and utilizing the outdoor setting for read- 
inginstruction. Qualitative analysis completed through a search for patterns 
in thedata of pre-service teachers' reflectionsfocusingon theirtutoringsessions 
revealed three definite themes: how education students perceive themselves as 
teachers, on their desire to utilizea museum asa future teaching resource, and 
how being at a museum setting assists the tutoring and correction of reading 
deficiencies in struggling readers. Results indicate a museum can have ben- 
eficial influence on professional development of pre- service teachers. 
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O ne of the most significant additions to teacher education programs across 
the country of recent is the use of the professional development part- 
nership between the university and public schools. Many vibrant Professional 
Development School (PDS) relationships between schools and teacher edu- 
cation programs exist and much has been written about their success (Book, 
1996; Dixon & Ishler, 1992; Goodlad, 1993; Levine, 1997). Educational theo- 
rists (Dewey, 1938; Kolb, 1984) agreed long ago that practical experience is 
cmcial to the education of the pre-service teacher. Professional development 
schools provide settings for this essential experience. In light of the Holmes 
Partnership Strategic Action Plan (1997), newly emerging PDS partnerships 
are showing encouraging signs of improvement and innovation (Levine, 1992). 
Clearly, important, successful work is being completed in PDS’s, however 
Levine cautions that professional development partnerships are vulnerable 
due to the hard work and amount of attention necessary to maintain con- 
nection with universities and the challenge of prompting people to think 
differently. Lyons (1997) reports professional development schools of today 
may portend the future. Universities need to be characterized by an ability 
to adapt and to forge linkages with other institutions. Recognizing the need 
for high quality professional preparation and university/school-based part- 
nerships (Holmes Group, 1976), teacher preparation programs are design- 
ing PDS partnerships to provide unique practicum settings for pre-service 
teachers so they can apply theory to practice. Within this rhetoric, universi- 
ties (McVicker, 2004) have begun to enter into partnerships with museums 
to provide professional development settings for pre-service teachers. An un- 
common collaboration with a museum near a university exemplifies this novel 
professional development idea and is the focus of this research. 



Establishing a Museum-Based PDS 

According to a report produced by the Institute of Museum and Library 
Sciences, which contains findings on collaboration based on the experiences 
of 15 partnerships between museums and schools ( Riley, 1996), there are 12 
steps (Appendix A) for establishing a rapport for an effective partnership. 
For the purpose of this study and on-going teaching and research, stringent 
adherence to these steps created a quite successful partnership between the 
museum and our university. Specifically revisiting these steps each semester 
strongly sustains this partnership. 

Traditionally, professional development schools are utilized by universities 
for training student teachers, conducting educational research, and dissemi- 
nating new research findings. Since this professional development school is 
a museum, the conventional definition of a professional development school 
was not possible. As a member of the professional development schools net- 
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work in the community, tire museum was allowed certain concessions in order 
to be allowed into the network. Thus, due to the lack of classrooms, student 
teachers could not be placed there. This led to the idea that the Corrective 
Reading course could be taught in the museum setting. 

Corrective reading is a second reading methods course that education 
students take to learn assessment, diagnosis, and correction techniques with 
regard to reading deficiencies. Following a series of lectures and readings on 
assessment and diagnosis of reading problems, the education students are 
assigned a struggling reader to work with for seven weeks. This serves as a 
practicum experience for the students to gain experience with a variety of 
reading assessment tools. Once the assessment data is collected, education 
students are required to diagnose and identify specific reading problems and 
create goals for tutoring the child, aspiring to correct reading deficiencies. 
Important to note, throughout the course of the assessment, the tutors are 
concerned with identifying reading strengths as well as deficiencies. The 
philosophy of corrective reading is to identify reading strengths and build on 
those to correct reading deficiencies or weaknesses. Although the Corrective 
Reading course in itself is not a student teaching experience, holding the course 
and tutoring children in the museum setting sufficed for that requirement for 
the museum to be a member of the professional development school network. 

The rationale for using the museum for this particular course is that those 
children who are struggling to leam to read in school and who are at least two 
years behind their peers’ development, need something different. In a sum- 
mary of a position statement, the International Reading Association (2000) 
reported making a difference means making it different. That unpretentious 
statement makes perfect sense in the museum setting as illustrated in the 
following vignette: 

On the first day of tutoring as I look around the room at the sullen 
faces of the children, I began to formulate thoughts about how I could 
make remedial reading summer school different enough to make a 
difference for them. As the last child was dropped off, I noticed a tear 
stained face. She looked up at me and sobbed, “What I really wanted 
to do was go to camp with my best friend. But my mommy said I had 
to come here and read.” This was such a sad statement for two rea- 
sons: one because she wasn’t getting to attend camp and two, because 
she said read so distastefully. Wanting to make a difference for her 
was the moment I knew the museum setting might be just that. This 
museum located in a mid-size university town, surrounded by rural 
landscapes and local agriculture, offered an informal setting to assess, 
diagnose, and tutor her toward improvement. 

This particular Corrective Reading course was taught exactly like other 
sections in other Professional Development Schools in the network. Holding 
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the course at a museum provided that one tiny facet that made it different for 
the aforementioned struggling reader. Like many stmggling readers, she was 
contrary about being tutored and resistant to learning. Many of the children 
tutored in this program appear this way and seem to have lost the hope for 
success. 



Inspiring Readers with Primary Artifacts and Experiences 

That future teachers of reading should become accountable profession- 
als is an ideal held by all literacy and language professors. Most envision 
preparing beginning teachers with balanced reading philosophies and who 
can consider each child, as an individual with personal literacy needs. Striv- 
ing for the use of multiple viewpoints and the ownership of various reading 
strategies to offer children is often a goal that reading professors usually have 
in mind for their students. Inspired by many researchers and the Interna- 
tional Reading Association (2000), reading professors attempt to develop 
reading teachers who are accountable to the individual needs of each stu- 
dent. This is quite evident in the IRA position statement that states there is 
no single method or single combination of methods that can successfully 
teach all children how to read. Clearly, this means each future teacher should 
learn to find ways to teach and assess the needs of each student and be willing 
to utilize alternative methods and settings to help the student improve read- 
ing performance. They must practice flexibility in choosing or altering their 
methods when it is determined a child is not learning to read. 

Corrective Reading 

Within this study, the departmental syllabus defined the corrective read- 
ing course as learning to assess reading difficulties and executing corrective 
instruction while the text defined it as improving reading while helping one 
or more students with a specific reading problem (Johns, 2001). These prob- 
lems can range from low motivation to read to expanding comprehension 
to identifying words. Furthermore, the reasons that some children struggle 
with learning to read is as varied as the children themselves and no single 
approach or program will meet the needs of all who have difficulty. For that 
reason, the International Reading Association (2000) believes stmggling read- 
ers need instruction that meets their individual needs. This implies that teacher 
education can provide such training with stmggling readers in a campus or 
professional development school setting so pre-service teachers can experi- 
ence what it is like to assess and diagnose a stmggling reader’s reading de- 
ficiencies. The results of this study suggest there may be alternative settings 
that may be more conducive to reading improvement of the nervous, low 
self-esteem of a child who has experienced multiple failures with reading. 
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Why a Museum? 

Traditionally, museums have education at the heart of all they do. In its 
second study of K-12 educational programs offered by museums in the United 
States, the Federal Institute of Museum and Library Services (IMLS, 2004) found 
that museums spend more than 18 billion dollars annually on such programs. 
The study also calculated that America’s museums commit more than 18 
million instructional hours every year on programs for K-12 school children. 
As popular places for lifelong learning, they are settings that offer a power- 
ful educational model that inspires and influences formal education. 

Many scholars (AAM, 1984; Eisner & Dobbs, 1990; Lemelen, 2002) sug- 
gested reasonable precedence that education has indeed been a primary 
objective of museums since their inception. Further, most museums antici- 
pate children to be visitors who come there expecting to learn (Matthai & 
Deaver, 1976) suggesting a natural propensity for partnering with schools. 
Popular educational activities engaged in by museums include staff guided 
field trips for school groups, museum staff visits to schools, resource kits at 
school sites, teacher training, and traveling exhibits. Despite this loyalty to 
education, taie partnerships between schools and museums have been slow 
to evolve. 

John Dewey (1938) in penning his theory of learning through experi- 
ence actually promoted a relationship between schools and museums. In 
fact, Dewey had a strong influence on the creation of children’s museums, 
and in his writings stressed the importance of situating learning in experi- 
ence with concrete objects. However, educators seemed to translate this 
thinking to what became known as field trips (Hamm, 1991; Nespor, 2000). 
When these trips were to museums, they were walks through museum gal- 
leries where the teachers left the talking and teaching to the exhibits and 
artifacts. This was typical of museum education of that period of time and of 
the hands off stance of most museums. Recent shifts in the philosophies of 
many museums across the land are toward interactive, hands on posture for 
educating children in museums. Although museum educators and program 
directors are quite desirous of this kind of visit from children and school 
groups, museum educators often report that teachers who bring their classes 
to museums appear to have a pervasive belief that it is a day off from work, 
failing to participate with the guide, interact with students, or monitor stu- 
dents’ behavior (Sheppard, 1993). Many teachers perceive this notion of field 
trips as an experience that can teach children through simple exposure to 
exhibits (Gardner, 1991a); not the active participation Dewey had in mind. 
The museum partnership and setting that this study was undertaken hopes 
to shed light on how influential and beneficial the informal setting of a local 
museum can be for a classroom outside of the school classroom. 

Other past attempts at museum partnerships involved museums docents 
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going out into the schools and speaking about special programs to classes; 
then meeting those same classes at a later predetermined time to give the 
tour on the museum site. Although this type of teaming with the schools 
was successful, teachers did not tend to embed or seek museum collabora- 
tions as part of their curriculum, implying they still viewed it as enrichment. 

It seems to be the case that museums actively engage in education as 
part of their day to day programming (Eisner, 1987) as revealed by the Insti- 
tute of Museum and Library Studies (2004). The study reports 88% of Ameri- 
can museums are working with schools to better support school curriculum 
standards (Riley, 19968). However, few teachers and administrators take 
ongoing advantage of these efforts (Frankel, 1996) tending to perceive mu- 
seum experiences as field trip activity rather than an integral part of instruc- 
tion. Thus, museums are not reaching their full potential for teaching due to 
teacher perception. Teachers are not to be blamed but encouraged to change 
their views of how museums and their resources can assist student learning 
as a place that can make a difference for some or all students. 



One Teacher at a Time 

Museums are anxious to be connected to schools for the purpose of 
education. As partnerships seem to be slow in evolving, many feel creating 
personal one-on-one relationships with teachers who come to the museum 
with a request is a transformative experience. One such partnership (Frankel, 
1996) reported a collaboration using the rich resources of a local museum 
and the willingness of museum staff in response to an expressed need by 
two teachers. They had a need to create a social studies thematic cycle that 
would align with their state standards. Crafting real solutions to the challenges 
teachers face with state expectations and working together as a team for the 
benefit of student learning resulted in teachers, students, and museum edu- 
cators shifting the way they think about learning. Museum educators (Frankel, 
1996; Riley, 1996) are quick to report that each time a positive collaboration 
such as the aforementioned is reported, other teachers follow through word 
of mouth testimonials. Further, if a teacher has one of these transforming 
experiences with a museum, there may be an inclination to utilize it as a 
regular feature of personal teaching repertoire or differentiated teaching. The 
task before museums is to accelerate the use of their resources for learning 
through collaborative partnerships with teachers or entire schools on a regu- 
lar basis. Tutoring children in a museum utilizing its vast resources highlighted 
the beneficial influence they can have on learning; a notion even experi- 
enced practitioners have not given much thought or merit (McVicker, 2004). 
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What Does a Museum Offer that School Does Not? 

Museum settings are treasure houses of materials that enliven our past, 
stimulate our enjoyment of the present, and help introduce us to the future 
(Riley, 1996). Museums continue to find that enrichment of learning (Riley, 
1996), the opportunity to encounter rare and unusual objects (Brodie, 2001), 
informal and hands-on learning experiences (Dewey, 1938; Kolb, 1984), and 
responsiveness to teachers’ requests (Riley, 1996) attract teachers to bring 
their students to museums to learn. They maintain that schools do not have 
the funding to provide the first hand information that museums do and the 
inadequate resources of the schools can be extended through a museum 
partnership (Frankel, 1996). As Robert S. Martin, director of the Institute of 
Museum and Library Sciences suggests, museums are important to the edu- 
cation of children because they can connect students to ideas and experi- 
ences in direct, vivid, and meaningful ways (Martin, 2004). 

In addition to real, first-hand experiences, museums often staff curators 
who often have extensive expertise in their respective fields. New informa- 
tion taught with authentic artifacts in museums replaces vicarious methods 
such as videos or books. In addition to the resources available are museum 
educators who have the time and desire to team with teachers to plan for 
incredible learning units tied to state standards; a daunting task for a teacher 
in addition to the regular duties of daily instruction. In a recent study, mu- 
seum respondents (Riley, 1996) continued to report that teachers most influ- 
ence a school’s decision to use museum resources. 



Purpose 

The purpose of this research was to assess attitudes and opinions of pre- 
service teachers who were participants in a corrective reading course placed 
in a museum setting. The goal was to determine their perceptions of the 
impact of a museum PDS on three levels: on themselves as teachers, on their 
desire to utilize a museum as a teaching resource, and how being at a mu- 
seum setting impacted their knowledge of reading instruction. This article 
intends to highlight this partnership by describing the research study com- 
pleted at the museum, presenting some of its findings, and offering sugges- 
tions for those who are involved in creating professional development part- 
nerships for teacher education programs and school faculties. 



Methodology 

In order to meet the challenge of providing superior teacher education 
(Levine, 1997), a professional development partnership was developed with 
a museum. A section of Corrective Reading was placed in a museum setting 
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near the university for the purpose of teaching pre-service teachers to assess 
and diagnose reading difficulties and plan for correction with actual strug- 
gling readers. This study was undertaken to explore the influence of a mu- 
seum setting on the progress of pre-service teachers’ instructional skills. These 
students were clinical practicum students placed in the section by random 
selection through university enrollment procedures.. In addition, a control 
group selected in the same manner was placed in a generic campus setting. 
Collecting pre-course/post-course surveys and the tutor’s weekly reflections 
informed this study. 



Research Questions 

Three specific research questions guided the study: How do education 
students perceive themselves as teachers? What is the desire of pre-service 
teachers to utilize a museum as a future teaching resource? Does tutoring in 
an informal setting like a museum benefit the tutoring and correction of read- 
ing deficiencies in struggling readers? 



Informal Settings at the Museum for Tutoring 

Placing the delivery of this course at a museum partnered with the uni- 
versity as a professional development school made this study unique. The 
museum provided an alternative, informal setting for university students to 
tutor children. As is the custom of most museums, the primary responsibility 
of the museum educator is to interpret what is available to visitors. 

In this vibrant relationship between the museum and university was a 
strong commitment to make all resources available to the university students 
for creating tutoring lessons. In addition, the participants were able to use 
the indoor settings like galleries as well as the outdoors for tutoring environ- 
ments. While some would argue this seems distracting for the children, it 
actually served to enhance the tutoring experiences for both the university 
tutors and their elementary school tutees. The setting included outdoor gar- 
dens with benches, fishponds, and theme gardens. The indoor cultural cen- 
ter was available for tutoring and offered artifacts collections, galleries with 
visiting collections, archives, computers, and books. The nature area availed 
a pond, bridges, stream, and natural reading nooks along the pathways. A 
turn-of-the-century mansion complete with screened in porches and a se- 
cret passage way allowed for indoor tutoring on rainy or hot days. In this 
rich setting, many students found tmth in the notion that reading is the trans- 
action between the reader, the text, and the environment (Rosenblatt, 1978; 
Hancock, 2000) even with those who struggle to learn to read. 
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Design and Procedure 

To answer these research questions, 40 participants, 20 at the museum 
and 20 in an after school setting were studied for five semesters. Each par- 
ticipant responded to pre-course and post-course surveys regarding their 
knowledge about reading instruction and museums as teaching resources. 
These samples were deemed appropriate as the experimental groups and 
the control groups were randomly selected from a homogonous group of 
students actively participating in the teacher education program. Students 
who are assigned to the two sections of the course used as the experimental 
and control groups had equal probability of being selected from the popu- 
lation of students in the teacher education program because the computer 
system takes their course requests and creates a random assignment of courses 
for their schedules. This ensures the sample is representative (Keppel, 1991) 
of pre-service teachers who are ready for this course. Pre-requisites include 
acceptance into the teacher education program and successful completion 
of the basic reading methods course. The independent variable was the place- 
ment of one of the sections of the course in the museum setting. 

Characteristic of survey research (Krathwohl, 1998) questions for the 
survey about the use of museums and teaching were carefully crafted to reflect 
the program goals set forth by the teacher education department. The pre- 
course and post-course surveys were administered to all participating pre- 
service teachers (N=40 each semester) at the beginning and ending of the 
five semesters. A Likert Scale was used which required the participants to 
respond by circling a number for each corresponding item on the scale 0 
through 10. Due to the nature of course delivery, there was 100% response 
rate. In addition to the scale responses, each question had a place for quali- 
tative commentary and participants were encouraged to comment regarding 
their choices (Appendix B). 

Additionally, weekly reflections from the pre-service teachers chronicling 
their tutoring experiences at the museum and after school settings were 
collected. Finally, field notes taken during debriefing discussions after each 
tutoring session further informed the study. Triangulation was provided 
through a final data set from focus groups at the end of each semester with 
pre-service teachers. Additional information was collected from museum staff 
after teaching the course at the museum following five semesters to further 
reveal the impact the presence of university students and children has on its 
day to day operation as reported in their comments. 



limitations 

This research was site-specific, and it is recognized that the small sample 
size (N=40) each semester was a limitation. However, the comparison with 
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control groups over the span of five semesters allowed for making credible 
coding decisions while reading the qualitative data sets. The use of a self- 
report questionnaire presented difficulties so pre-service teachers were asked 
to willingly participate through informed consent as defined by Cannell (1985) 
who instaicts the survey researcher that the validity of survey data depends 
on persuading a scientifically selected group of people to provide accurate 
and detailed information about them and their opinions. 



Analysis of Survey Data 

A central purpose of this article is to report on data collected during pre- 
course and post-course survey results according Krathwohl (1998), in order 
to detect a change in attitude regarding the use of a museum for reading 
instruction. Data collected from control groups (Krathwohl) meetings and 
tutoring on campus were also analyzed. Using Analysis of Variance (ANOVA), 
descriptive statistics provided comparison results between groups. Through 
descriptive statistics, the museum groups showed a significant change in their 
attitude change from not regarding a museum as a resource for teaching 
toward the use of museums for providing reading instruction suggesting these 
differences were not random fluctuations (Table 1). 



Table 1: Pre-Service Teacher Survey Data Analysis 



Measure 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 


F 


SlG 


Qi 


4.225 


l 


4.225 


3.449 


.080 


Q2 


4.225 


l 


4.225 


1.918 


.183 


Q3 


2.5 


l 


2.500 


1.667 


.213 


Q4 


8.100 


l 


8.100 


3.183 


.091 


Q5 


27.225 


l 


27.225 


17.347 


.001 


Q6 


5.625 


l 


5.625 


3.636 


.073 


Q7 


8.100 


l 


8.100 


5.341 


.033 


Q8 


4.900 


l 


4.900 


1.089 


.311 


Q9 


133.225 


l 


133.225 


132.856 


.000 


Q10 


50.625 


l 


50.625 


23.217 


.000 



Discussion 

Most notable was the difference between groups regarding questions 9 
and 10. Those students placed at the museum that experienced first-hand 
how collaboration with a museum professional can benefit teaching had 
statistically significant changes in their post test scoring of question 10. Most, 
if not all, shared a definite score reporting appreciation and interest in the 
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use of museums as teaching resources and possible teaching locations. This 
is in direct contrast to the school-based pre-service teachers who tutored with 
books and materials they brought from home or campus. Typically, when 
tutoring after school, the pre-service teachers had virtually no collegial assis- 
tance or facility usage other than a physical space to tutor in those settings. 

The other significant difference both on the survey and in the qualita- 
tive journaling dealt with question 10 which asked for a response about 
appreciation and interest for using an outdoor environment for learning to 
read. Both the museum-based experimental group and the school-based 
control group were allowed the freedom to choose where to tutor in their 
respective settings. Even though some of the school-based pre-service teachers 
chose to tutor outside, they did not seem to comment specifically on it as 
beneficial other than just making simple statements of fact, e.g., “Today we 
went outside for the tutoring session.” 



Qualitative Differences 

Due to the successful implementation and level of commitment by the 
museum and its staff, the reflection information from the pre-service teach- 
ers was quite positive as reported in vignettes in following sections of this 
paper. Certain themes emerged when the qualitative data from museum 
groups were viewed in the categories of motivation. Conversely, as the an- 
ecdotal data was coded and categorized, striking omissions, mostly regard- 
ing using thematic units and primary sources and places to tutor, in the re- 
flections of the school-based groups were noted. As compared to the PDS 
museum setting, clearly, the bland school-based setting with limited resources, 
their experience was not as favorable as the museum-based groups reported 
in the following qualitative data report vignettes. 



Qualitative Vignettes from Museum-Based Tutoring 

Pre-service teachers in the museum setting reported specific victories 
with their tutees as a result of the influence of the museum environment as 
illustrated in the following vignettes: 

Reading about Turtles 

Two of the children were fascinated with the turtles they could see sun- 
ning themselves on logs at the edge of the river; they could be seen there 
every morning. Their unit was about turtles. The museum’s naturalist gave 
them a mini-lecture in their Discovery Cabin where she used a captured turtle 
to instruct and allow them to view up close. Later in the week, I came across 
them down by the river. They had binoculars around their necks and their 
tutor was supporting their reading in an adult field guide on turtles! Their 
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interest in turtles inspired them to attempt reading at a higher-level well above 
their instructional grade of reading according to their miscue analysis scores 
(Johns, 2001). These were two boys who had self-reported they could not 
read and who felt others viewed them as dumb in school, exhibiting a defi- 
nite loss of hope for success. Due to their interest in nature (Gardner, 1983), 
they exhibited much higher reading ability than school reports and our mis- 
cue analysis indicated; a phenomenon first suggested by Goodman (1986). 

The Reading and Writing Quilt 

Two girls in the group are interested in dolls and a playhouse back in 
the woods. They visit the museum collections department and view some of 
their antique dolls. They read a book about a doll and rewrite it (Lancia, 
1997) innovating it to be about their own dolls. Their tutors have them retell 
the story out loud so they can check the depth of their comprehension (Johns, 
2001). Using the language and story of the book, the girls create little books 
about their own dolls using the same story structure. Doing so gives reluc- 
tant writers like these two a starting point and limits the overwhelming chores 
of the writing process. They are sitting outside on quilts with their dolls for 
motivation and their tutors for support. For two girls who reported they dis- 
liked writing at the beginning of the summer, they look awfully cheerful about 
it now! They finish their books by editing, revising, and illustrating the pages 
with photos, stickers, and colorful borders. On the last day of summer school, 
there are two little girls and two dollies celebrating their hope for success 
with a reading tea party on their writing quilt! 

The Recursive Nature of Reading and Writing Poetry 

A fourth grade girl who is here not because she is a poor reader but 
because she cannot write. Her tutor began offering her all different kinds of 
genre. They went to the museum’s archives to look at old journals and origi- 
nal drafts. They found an old hand- written book of poetry and it so fasci- 
nated her that she begged to write one of her own! She insists on reading 
me her newest poem every time I go by to observe the tutor. Her little book 
is already full of poems and illustrations. She reads them without hesitation; 
after all, she was the author of those words! Many of the tutors discover that 
authoring (Kress, 1986) is a great way to work on reading! This experience 
sends them into the teaching profession inspired to have kids write on a 
daily basis. 

Attention Deficit and Ants 

There are many success stories already in this setting. One such victory 
involves a fourth grade boy who is difficult to keep on task (his parents re- 
port he has been diagnosed with Attention Deficit Disorder.) and who re- 
ports that he cannot read, has fallen in love with ants. He becomes desper- 
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ate to read about them in books, discovering you can make them into pets. 
He insists on learning how to make an ant farm of his own, motivating more 
reading! His tutor helps him make an ant farm out of a pop bottle and sup- 
ports him in writing a book about ants. She reports he is not hard to keep on 
task (Cole, 2000) now that she has discovered he likes ants. Incidentally, she 
told me at the first of the semester that she disliked being outdoors and did 
not like this “buggy” place. The last time I saw her, she was down in the dirt 
helping him pick up ants to put in the makeshift ant farm! The best teachers 
are willing to learn alongside their students! 



Insignificant Differences 

As suspected, questions regarding basic constructs of the Corrective 
Reading course did not differ across groups. It can be assumed that growth 
in these areas occurs in this course due to direct, identical professorial in- 
struction and reading assignments. Further, students’ knowledge and attitudes 
are expected to change through first hand tutoring experience regardless of 
the location. Thus, questions 1-4, 6, & 8 did not exhibit statistically signifi- 
cant F values. Both groups demonstrated decisive growth in these areas as 
reported in Table 1. 



Top-Down Support Creates Successful Partnerships 

Successful partnerships begin as a desire radiating down from the top 
(Gallant, 1992). In this case, the university department head is a visionary 
with ambition to provide the most comprehensive practicum experiences 
he can find for his professors and education students. Additionally, the CEO 
of the museum holds education in high regard, consciously pursues collabo- 
rations within the community, and visibly exhibits a willingness to have his 
museum used and thought of as a research laboratory site. Therefore, the 
museum and all of its resources have been made intellectually and physi- 
cally available for the university students. This is exemplified in the follow- 
ing reflection: 

I had a wonderful time tutoring here at the museum. My student was 
never bored and whenever we had a question, there was someone 
willing to help us find the answer. There are so many helpful people 
and resources here! I just can’t believe they were so interested in what 
we were doing here. I kind of felt like we were coworkers and that I 
was a part of them. I felt so much respect from the staff and now I 
know what it is really like to teach! I feel like I AM a teacher now. 
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Museum Staff Engagement 

In order for a partnership to occur, museum practitioners must rethink 
the challenges and assumptions they held about what they do in terms of 
education and how they do it (Lemelen, 2002). After preparing and deliver- 
ing a rather lengthy talk for the pre-service teachers about the cataloguing 
and handling of artifacts in a museum collection, the registrar reflected: 

Preparing this lecture was a fun experience for me. I have never thought 
of myself as a teacher. I sit in the lower level all day and spend a lot of 
time at the computer addressing the daily chores of keeping track of 
our extensive collection. It is such a joy to have your students and the 
children they tutor coming down to view artifacts that will extend the 
books they are reading or provide information for their thematic units. 
It really has given me a new sense of importance with what I do. It is 
fun to have someone enjoy my efforts. 

Usually this is not easy given the fact that most of what goes on in a 
museum is primarily defined by the museum director or CEO. In this case, 
he has provided an educator with the commitment to make sure the part- 
nership is successful. In turn, she made the partnership a high priority so 
that the university students have positive, successful experiences. Students 
often mentioned her in their reflections as is illustrated in another pre-ser- 
vice teacher’s reflective comment: 

I never really thought about using a museum for anything as a teacher 
and also, I never knew they had educators working there. I couldn’t 
believe how welcoming and helpful the museum educator was! She 
made sure everything we ever needed was at our disposal! She allowed 
my tutee and I to get into the little dollhouse and have a tea party after 
we looked at the antique dolls up in collections! I know I will look for 
people like her when I get my own class next year. 

Further, the role, objectives, and latitude of museum educators vary greatly 
from one institution to another. Appreciatively, the support and confidence 
of the museum CEO for this partnership strongly underpins the success of 
this srtidy. This is certainly reflected in a comment by the educator: 

The CEO is very insistent for you and your students to feel like you are 
a welcome, integral part of this site. That means you do not have to ask 
permission to be places or fear you are stepping on someone’s toes. 
Every staff member knows about this class and who you are and will 
be willing to assist you at anytime. We are excited you are here and want 
you to feel at ease and a part of us. You are not to feel like visitors. 
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Staff Blending 

The traditional pragmatic role of museum educators blended with other 
museum staff members who typically consider their roles as intellectual pursuit 
created an atmosphere of collaboration for the course delivery in this mu- 
seum. Although each museum’s situation in terms of educational decisions 
made are different (Soren, 1992), much of this staff participated in collective 
decisions on educational programming contrary to what most museum edu- 
cators report (Taylor, 1990). 

Benefits to Children 

All of the children brought to this setting for tutoring were considered 
struggling readers. Each child had an air of hopeless dislike for reading. What 
the pre-service teachers noted in each case was the interest in reading esca- 
lated with the child’s fascination with some aspect of the museum, highlighted 
in comments such as this one: 

When you told us to posttest the kids, I thought my kid didn’t improve. 
I thought we had a lot of fun reading about dolls, looking at antique 
dolls, and writing a little book about dolls. I didn’t think we were re- 
ally learning much. But, she went from the frustrated level of first grade 
to the independent level of first grade on the test. I guess it took me 
the whole ten weeks of summer school for me to learn that kids that 
have failed have to be really interested in something to be willing to 
try again. My kid is going to second grade in September and now she 
is just a little bit behind. I think being here in this place helped her 
more than anything; it wasn’t “school.” 



Collaborative Benefits 

The collaborative benefits of this PDS like no other created a spe- 
cial phenomenon; that of a new culture (Book, 1996) between the museum 
and the university that transfonned both institutions and the personnel in- 
volved from each. As this research discovered, the partners experienced si- 
multaneous renewal (Nierstheimer, Lloyd, Taylor, Moore, & Morrow, 2000) 
and now feel affirmed and encouraged about the work they are doing in 
their respective fields. This professional partnership has assisted pre-service 
teachers in the development of new ways of thinking, improved their teach- 
ing practices, and provided time for reflection and inquiry. It fostered col- 
laboration and cooperative endeavors between university and museum staff 
members. Changes include viewing a museum as a class away from the class- 
room, pre-service teachers collaborating with museum staff to create their 
student teaching thematic units, improved teaching practices utilizing pri- 
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mary sources as motivators and instructional tools, and knowledge and de- 
sire to infuse non-narrative text reading into reading instruction. Viewpoints 
shifted in the museum staff, as reported in their responses at the end of each 
semester, appeared to be a wider view of how they perceived their indi- 
vidual job descriptions. A wonderful example is the continued comments of 
a registrar in the museum who typically sits at a computer working with 
documenting the artifact collections. One winter semester she was asked to 
create an artifact alphabet for assessing alphabet knowledge and then to teach 
the pre-service teachers about the history and name of each artifact. She 
responded to the prompt, “How did the presence of this course alter your 
role?” Her answer was: 

This project brought me completely out from behind my computer and 
out of the climate controlled collections rooms. It is not really my com- 
fort level to speak before a group but I began to find I actually enjoyed 
your students. I found they were genuinely interested in learning about 
artifacts and that led to me teaching them how to properly handle ar- 
tifacts with white gloves. They asked questions and that led me to other 
mini-talks. I found I really enjoy speaking to your classes. Now when 
I think of something interesting they might want to know, I write it 
down so I can share it with next semester’s class. This has added a 
very nice human connection to my position, which usually deals with 
inanimate objects. 

Conclusion 

Findings from this study illumined fundamental shifts in thinking and 
acting in the museum setting by pre-service teachers and museum staff. As 
teacher education programs seek to forge new PDS alliances across the na- 
tion, it would be advantageous to create partnerships with local museums. In 
this study, an innovative university-museum partnership benefited all stake- 
holders. Although tutoring struggling readers one-on-one at a museum may 
be prohibitive for most classroom teachers, lessons learned from this srtidy 
can certainly be applied to most classrooms. Does a teacher with a child who 
is struggling with reading have to take just that one child to the museum? Of 
course this is not possible. However, the results from this study indicate learn- 
ing at and with the primary resources of a museum or other local source can 
have a motivating effect on a struggling reader. When these pre-service teach- 
ers enter the teaching profession, hopefully, they will inspire schools to re- 
discover museums as places for teaching and learning, for professional reflec- 
tion and renewal, and for collaboration, accountability, and affirmation. 
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Appendix A. 12 Steps for Establishing an 

Effective School/ Museum Partnership 

(1) Obtain early commitment from appropriate school and museum ad- 
ministrators. 

(2) Establish early, direct involvement between museum staff and school 
staff. 

(3) Understand the school’s needs in relation to curriculum and state and 
local education reform standards. 

(4) Create shared vision for the partnership, and set clear expectations for 
what both partners hope to achieve. 

(5) Recognize and accommodate the different organizational cultures and 
structures of museums and schools. 

(6) Set realistic, concrete goals through careful planning process. Integrate 
evaluation and ongoing planning into the partnership. 

(7) Allocate enough human resources and financial resources. 

(8) Define roles and responsibilities clearly. 

(9) Promote dialogue and open communication. 

(10) Provide real benefits for teachers and students. 

(11) Encourage flexibility, creativity, and experimentation. 

(12) Seek parent and community involvement. 
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Appendix B. EDRDG 430-Corrective Reading Survey 

Please answer these questions in two ways. First, circle the score on the 
continuum according to how you think at this time. Then, if you can, add 
any thoughts you have on the topic under the commentary section (These 
should be what you might already know. What you want to know, or what 
you are concerned or worried about knowing for your future position as a 
classroom teacher.) This will assist me in making some decisions about our 
class. 10 being the most thought, attention or knowledge and 0 being no 
thought, attention, or knowledge at all. 

1. I have given some thought to motivating poor, struggling, or reluctant 
readers. 

10...9...8...7...6...5...4...3...2...1...0 

Comments: 

2. I have the knowledge I need to assess the ability of a reader. 

10...9...8...7...6...5...4...3...2...1...0 

Comments: 

3. I have a strong understanding of how readers construct meaning from 
print. 

10...9...8...7...6...5...4...3...2...1...0 

Comments: 

4. I have knowledge of a variety of reading strategies to offer readers. 

10...9...8...7...6...5...4...3...2...1...0 

Comments: 

5. I have the information I need to involve parents to improve a student’s 
reading skills. 

10...9...8...7...6...5...4...3...2...1...0 

Comments: 

6. 1 have given some thought to using genres & materials beyond narrative 
fiction (poetry, non-fiction) to help readers improve. 

10.. .9...8...7...6...5...4...3...2...1...0 

Comments: 

7. I have other options, strategies, and ideas using writing to improve reading. 

1 0 .. . 9 ... <S ... ~ ...(I... S 3 ... 2 ... 1 ...( ) 



Comments: 
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8. 1 have an appreciation & interest for using hands-on experiences for learn- 
ing to read. 

10 ... 9 ... 8 ... 7 ... 6 ... 5 ... 4 ... 3 ... 2 ... 1...0 

Comments: 

9. 1 have an appreciation & interest for using a museum for learning to read. 

10 ... 9 ... 8 ... 7 ... 6 ... 5 ... 4 ... 3 ... 2 ... 1...0 

Comments: 

10. I have an appreciation & interest for using the environment for learning 
to read. 

1 <) ... 9 ... 8 ~ S ... i ... 3 ... 2 ... 1 ...( ) 

Comments: 
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Abstract 

This study investigated how state mandated changes in reading curricu- 
lum are implemented at the university and the impact of changes on teacher 
candidates. The study investigated four research questions: (a) How are state 
mandated changes in reading implemented attheuniversity?(b) Do changes 
in curriculum impact candidates' reading Pedagogical Content Knowledge 
(PCK)? (c) Do changes in the curriculum impact candidates' Theoretical 
Orientation to Reading (TOR)? (d) Do changes in the curriculum impact 
candidates' literacy planning? Multiple data sources were chosen to investi- 
gate the research questions: syllabi, faculty interviews, Praxis II, DeFord's 
Theoretical Orientation to Reading Profile (TORP), and candidates' lesson 
plans. There were three major findings: state mandated changes caused pro- 
grammatic differences at the university, TORP data revealed that there were 
differences among groups' TOR, and lesson plans revealed differences among 
candidates in TOR and PCK. No statistical differences were found among 
groups using Praxis II data. 



Statement of the Problem 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) data in the United 
States indicate that 37 % of U.S. students read below grade level (Donahue, 
Daane, Grigg & Serice, 2003 ). Researchers, such as Strickland note, “The 
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complexity of effecting change has led many advocates of systematic reform 
to place a high priority on changing teachers as the most efficient and direct 
way to effect students’ learning” (p.21). It follows that teacher preparation has 
fallen under the scrutiny of federal and state policy makers as an area that is 
at fault in the afore mentioned statistics. Even the business community has 
recently criticized institutions such as the American Association of Colleges 
of Teacher Education (AACTE), claiming that as a group, they (AACTE) value 
the “why” of education over the “what” (“Teacher Liberation,” 2003). 

Colleges of Education responded to criticism and policy directives by 
realigning and changing curriculum. This is being done though it is not clear 
who is making the policy decisions (Shannon, 1996), and the lack of a solid 
research base with which to make these decisions (Anders, Hoffman, & Duffy, 
2000). As Anders et al. emphasize, this lack of a solid research base “is a danger- 
ous position for a field that is so vulnerable to public opinion and whim” (p. 727). 

While researchers like Pearson (2001) argue eloquently that there has been 
evidence since 1970 that appropriate teacher education produces higher 
achievement in students, much more needs to be known about the conditions 
under which these effects are achieved (Roller, 2001). Researchers have sug- 
gested that the reading field needs more researchers studying their own prac- 
tice (Anders et al, 2000). The National Reading Panel (Langenberg et al., 2000) 
recommends that issues that need to be resolved through research include 
“determining the optimal combination of preservice and inservice experience, 
effects of preservice experience on inservice performance, [and] appropriate 
length of interventions for both preservice and inservice education”(p. 5). 
Roller (2001) clearly articulated the paucity of data when she noted that we 
as teacher educators “do not collect the basic data necessary to provide simple 
descriptive statistics” (p. 200). Roller went on to note that there have been few 
studies on the impact of major policy initiatives on teacher education. Roller 
argued for the need for studies that enable us to “connect powerful images 
to specific actions that both reflect our understandings about good reading 
instruction and that policy makers can implement” (p. 204). 



Study Purpose and Research Questions 

The purpose of the study was to investigate how state mandated changes 
in reading curriculum are implemented on the university level and the impact 
of these curricula changes on Teacher Candidates. Areas studied included: (a) 
content of courses and field experiences, (b) faculty perspective of the pro- 
grams, (c) candidates’ pedagogical content knowledge (PCK), (d) theoretical 
orientation to reading (TOR) and, (e) instructional planning for literacy. 

The study investigated the following research questions: (a) How are 
state mandated changes in reading implemented on the university level? (b) 
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How do changes in curriculum impact candidates’ PCK of reading theory? 
(c) How do changes in the curriculum impact theoretical orientation to the 
reading process? (d) How do changes in the curriculum impact instructional 
planning for literacy? 



Theoretical Framework and Working Hypothesis 

The belief system underlying this study is that the best investment a 
country can make is in the preparation of its teachers to teach (Darling- 
Hammond, 1997). However, understanding that teacher education is a sound 
investment is not enough, since it is an increasingly complex undertaking that 
the public perceives as relatively simple (Patterson, Michelli, & Pacheco, 1999; 
“Teacher Liberation,” 2003). The study was based on the belief that teacher 
preparation is not just knowledge of a subject area, but also the development 
of a theory base and ability to critically think and plan for instruction (Anders 
et al., 2000). Further, die environment in which candidates are taught will have 
impact on their PCK, TOR, and instructional planning (Burk, 1989; Flint et al., 
2001; Hoffman & Roller, 2001; Maloch, Flint, Eldridge, & Harmon, 2003; 
O’Callaghan, 1997; Pearson, 2001; D. S. Strickland, 2001; K. Strickland, 1990; Wilson, 
Floden, & Ferrini-Mundy, 2001). It is imperative diat we have empirical evidence 
regarding how to invest our resources to improve teacher education ( Hoffman & 
Pearson, 2000; Hoffman & Roller, 2001; Langenberg et al., 2000; Pearson, 2001; 
Roller, 2001; D. S. Strickland, 2001; Wilson et al., 2001). This socio-constaic- 
tive theoretical foundation informed the working hypothesis that the construc- 
tion of knowledge influences candidates TOR, PCK and instructional decisions. 
This implies that there is a relationship among candidates’ PCK, TOR, instaic- 
tional planning and the content of their undergraduate literacy courses. 



Description of Methodology 

Description of Programs 

The study used syllabi (N=32) from all of the literacy courses (Tables 1 
& 2) to provide descriptions of the literacy programs. Syllabi delineated the 
structure for each course, serving to establish the types of content, objec- 
tives, activities, and theoretical conceptualizations of the programs. Syllabi 
were analyzed using content analysis to provide descriptive data about the 
different programs in context (Worthen & Sanders, 1987). It is important that 
the differences in the programs be made transparent to avoid a Type III er- 
ror, investigating a program that has not been implemented (Scheirer, 1994). 
The syllabi were analyzed for information about course content and activi- 
ties that might influence either TOR, PDK or instructional decisions. Course 
objectives, assignments, field experiences, and topics that were listed were 
the focus of this analysis. 
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Table 1. Reading Courses in Old Program 



Courses 
All 3 credits 


Purpose 


Fed. 

Hrs. 


ECE 3364 
Children’s 
Literature 
Taken by 
hybrid group 


Is designed to acquaint and prepare educator with 
knowledge of: historical development of children’s 
literature (CL) traditional & contemporary CL works; 
trends & issues relevant to CL; competencies for 
selecting & evaluating CL; utilization of CL in classroom; 
ways to encourage children reading for pleasure 


None 


ECE 3360 
Teaching 
Reading 
and Writing 
Taken by 
hybrid group 


Provide background knowledge to design reading 
and writing instruction, acquisition of speech and 
literacy are studied; Technology will be examined 
as an adjunct to literacy; Attention to process of 
writing; Whole language as well as traditional 
approaches to literacy; Attention to phonics 
instruction as an element of balanced literacy 


None 


ECE 4404 
Teaching 
Language Arts 
in Early 
Childhood 
Education 


Become effective facilitators in the teaching of 
language arts by examining & exploring ways: of 
planning, implementing, & evaluating language arts 
instniction as an integrative element in the classroom 
to combine student needs & characteristics, 
curriculum knowledge, and the reality of classroom 
teaching situations into a manageable strategy for 
classroom organization and instruction 


10 wks 
1/2 day 

5wks 

fulltime 



Tables 1 and 2 show die courses taken by the TCs in the old and new 
programs. Two other programs were included. These candidates took dif- 
ferent combinations of courses due to their matriculation dates. The hybrid 
program is composed of 12 literacy credits: two courses (ECE 3364 & 3360) 
in the old program and the two courses from the new program (EDU 4405 
& 4410). Students in the hybrid new program took four courses in the new 
program (12 cr.) but did not take EDU 3330. 

Interview data from three faculty informants, who had taught classes in 
both programs and been involved in the design and implementation of the 
new program, served to cross-validate the information collected from syllabi 
(Patton, 1987). Interviews took place at the university and lasted about one 
hour. These data provided a window onto elements of the program that may 
be related to differences in candidates’ TOR, PCK, and instructional deci- 
sions. Interview and syllabi data provided the context for the current study, 
fulfilling tire need for explicit descriptions of the reading component of teacher 
education programs (Alvermann, 1990; Anders, Hoffman, & Duffy, 2000; Barr, 
1994; Bean, 1993; Denton, 1998; Lieberman & Miller, 2000; Patton, 1987) 
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Table 2. Reading Courses in the New Program 

Courses Purpose 

Ail 3 credits 



ECE 3320: 
Teaching Reading 
Prek-2nd Grade 
*takenby 
hybrid-new 
group 



The candidates will: have knowledge of emergent literacy 
reading process for beginning readers; teach children to 
read based on principles & theories in the research; know 
how to assess students’ reading ability & to plan & implement 
literacy instruction in grades pk-2 & effectively use phonics 
as a component of literacy instruction. 



ECE 3330: The purpose is to provide preservice teachers with a 

Teaching repertoire of approaches & strategies for effectively supporting 

Reading Gr. 3-5 students as they move from learning to read to reading to learn. 



ECE 3340: 
Diagnosis & 
Application of 
Literacy 
Instmction in 
Early Childhood 
Education 
*takenby 
hybrid-new 
group 



The candidate will: be familiarized with the diagnostic duties 
& responsibilities of the early child & elementary teacher; be 
introduced to & become competent in the process of 
diagnosis & the application of instruction of literacy for all 
students; have a comprehensive understanding of formal & 
infonnal diagnostic assessments as well as construction of 
infonnal assessments develop ability to to communicate 
student’s literacy perfonnance to other professionals, 
administrators & caretakers. 



ECE 4405: 
Teaching 
Language 
Arts & Social 
Studies in 
Early Childhood 
*faken by 
hybrid group 
*1akenby 
hybrid-new 
group 



Through the study &applicahon of social studies Sdanguage 
aits as intEgrative elements of the elementary curriculum, 
candidates will: focus on the nature, theory, & application of 
the social studies & the language arts in order to prepare 
students to become citizens actors, adopt problem-solving 
dispositions & achieve excellence in the application of oral & 
written communication skills; leam to use the social studies & 
language arts in authentic ways to integrate enrich the learning 
or their elementary/early childhood students; leam the use of 
fiction & historical fiction, connecting required district & state 
mandate content to the learners’ life. 



ECE 4410: 
Reading Across 
the Curriculum 
’taken by 
hybrid group 
*takenby 
hybrid-new 
group 



Candidates will: examine reading processes in the content 
areas with a transition from learning to read & write to reading 
& writing to leam; leam & practice methods, strategies & 
techniques or teaching reading & writing in all content area 
to diverse populations with an emphsis on acutal application 
of knowledge in the TOSS integrated unit & field experience. 
The selection & use of technology, including electronic texts, 
is explored. This course is designed to promote a constructivist 
view of content literacy by providing candidates with the 
methods, approaches, & strategies & strategies for teaching 
reading in die content areas. 



Fld. 

Hrs. 

20 



20 



20 



10 wks 
1/2 day 

5wks 

fulltime 



10 wks 
1/2 day 
5wks 
fulltime 
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Candidate data: TORP, Praxis and lesson plan data 

The study used Theoretical Orientation to Reading Profile (TORP) 
(DeFord, 1979) data to investigate the potential impact of the programs on the 
candidates’ theoretical orientation toward reading. Theoretical orientation to 
reading (TOR) was studied because research (Duffy, 1977; Gove, 1981; Harste 
& Burke, 1977; Hoffman & Kugle, 1981; Richardson, 1996; Sacks & 
Mergendoller, 1997) seems to indicate that beliefs or theoretical orientation 
do influence, in varying degrees, teachers’ instructional decisions. The TORP 
has 28 items reflecting practices and beliefs about reading instruction. It is a 
forced choice (5 point Likert scale) with a possible score between 28-140. 
There are three orientations considered to be a continuous scale with over- 
lap at the borders: 

• phonics — > smaller than word — > score < 65 

• skills — » words, multiple skills for dealing with unit -4 65 < score <110 

• whole language — > larger than word, context based — > score >110 

The study utilized Praxis II data to investigate the influence of the differ- 
ent programs on the candidates’ literacy PCK. Research (Burk, 1989; Clay, 
1992; Evans & Johnson, 1991; Snow & Ninio, 1987; Stansell & Patterson, 1987; 
Strickland, 1990) indicates that teacher preparation courses impact teachers’ 
PCK of reading. Other research notes the importance of teachers’ in-depth 
knowledge of reading and theoretical knowledge of the reading processes 
to the development of literacy skills in the young learner (Hoffman & Pearson, 
2000; Hoffman & Roller, 2001). Praxis II is taken as a minimum competency 
test by all candidates (n=269) in the study. Test 0012 consists of four essay 
questions, one on reading. Candidates have two hours to complete the test. 
Test #0016 consists of 42 (35%) multiple choice questions related to reading. 
The reading score is disaggregated from both tests. 

A Pearson R and a Stepwise Hierarchical Linear Regression were run on 
the dependent variables, Praxis II and TORP data versus the potential 
co variate variables of GPA, credits taken at university, and age. The researcher 
dropped the covariates whose R-squared increments were not statistically 
significant. A post hoc Boneferroni test was performed on the TORP data. 

Lesson plan data formed the third piece of the data triangle. These data 
served to illuminate candidates’ planning strategies for literacy instruction 
and to highlight candidates’ application of TOR and application of literacy 
PCK. The data were analyzed using Content Analysis. While some catego- 
ries emerged from the data (Guba & Lincoln, 1981), other categories related 
to the research questions, TORP and Praxis data were predetermined. Par- 
ticular focus was given to lesson objectives: procedures used before, during, 
and after reading; comprehension strategies; balanced literacy instruction; 
assessment, and completeness of planning. Categories related to TOR included 
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those related to phonics, skills, or whole language within the context of teach- 
ing processes, objectives, and primary focus of the lesson. These categories 
based on DeFord’s (1979; 1981; 1985) definition of the literacy continuum 
from phonics through whole language were: whole, whole-skills, skills, and 
skills-phonics (see Appendix A). The lesson plans were coded by hand and 
were read by a faculty colleague to confirm analysis. 



Subjects 

Praxis, TORP, & Lesson Plan Participants 

There were over 250 participants from a southeastern university’s NCATE 
accredited teacher preparation program, aged 20-60. The majority of them 
were first-generation college and 95% were Caucasian females. All subjects 
took their reading courses at the university being studied. Four groups were 
formed depending on courses taken: old, hybrid, hybrid-new, and new pro- 
gram (see Tables 1 & 2). Permission was received from the university to use 
Praxis data for all candidates. The TORP was administered during a senior 
seminar. Nearly 80% of the candidates participated. The TORP survey included 
a request for students to submit “their best” literacy lesson plan. Six to ten 
volunteers were recruited from each program. 

Faculty Participants 

Faculty participants were recruited based on their knowledge of the 
programs and the formulation of the new program. All three participants were 
tenured, had at least 10 years of experience at the university and were primarily 
focused on reading as their field of scholarship and teaching. Dr. A was a male 
and associate director of the undergraduate program with 20 years of expe- 
rience. Dr. B and Dr. C were female with 10 years in the program. 

Results 

The Programs: Faculty Impressions 

Reason for Change. Faculty participants agreed that the program was 
changed due to a state mandated edict as can be seen from the following 
quote by Dr. A: “The program changed because of certification requirements 
and because of NCATE standards. The board of regents required that we 
have 12 hours of reading content at the 300 hundred level.” Faculty were 
enthusiastic about the change as noted by Dr. A. “The reading faculty were 
very positive about it. . . . they didn’t think they had enough time to try and 
do anything during the semester or quarter with one course. ...” 
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Old Program 

When faculty were asked for their impressions of the old program’s theo- 
retical orientation, all three seemed to feel that that there really was not a 
theoretical orientation to it, as can be seen from the following quotes: 

I don’t think there was any philosophy ... it was basically we have to 
teach a reading course and this is it ... It was heavily orientated to- 
wards skill and drill ... a lot of that kind of philosophy . . . (Dr. A) . . . very 
obvious that reading was not consciously the bedrock of the 
department . . . the unofficial philosophy . . . was to teach a candidate 
how to teach “reading” and not specifically grade levels ... all ages learn 
to read in about the same way. (Dr. B) 

All felt that the major weakness of the old program was a “one size fits 
all” (Dr. C), a lack of ability to differentiate instruction for different stages of 
reading and “too little time to teach too much.” (Dr. C.) On the question of 
strengths, all faculty participants agreed that the children’s literature course 
was the strength, and regretted losing it in the new program. “I liked that 
literature course that we dropped, because I had time for literature and drama 
and poetry . . . A lot of tilings that really get into the genres ... in the children’s 
literature course we had plenty of time for that.” (Dr. C) 

New Program 

The themes that emerged around theoretical orientation were: diagnos- 
tic and differentiated instruction, skills, eclectic, and developmentally appro- 
priate instaiction. Sample comments include: 

. . . though the big difference is that our students are able to differen- 
tiate developmentally appropriate instruction. (Dr. A) 

They would think of . . . the characteristics of that child’s learning, cog- 
nitive development . . . and the reading skills of that child should have 
at this particular time. They will look at . . . the literacy needs of that child 
at that particular age. (Dr. B) 

We’re all pretty much eclectic . . . it’s going to be a combination ... I 
believe in offering students all the options. (Dr. C) 

Faculty seemed to agree on both the weakness and strengths of the new 
program. The weakness was the lack of a children’s literature course as ex- 
emplified in the following quote: “I feel that students don’t really understand 
the genres the way they did when we had the course ... I think that it is 
problematic” (Dr. C). Strengths included: depth of knowledge: developmen- 
tally appropriate, differentiated, diagnostic instruction, and reading across 
the curriculum, as demonstrated by the following statements: 

Before, we had to try and make everything try and fit in . . . now we 
have the luxury to really go into depth on different topics. (Dr. C) 
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Students are able to differentiate developmental^. They know that there 
is a difference between an emergent reader and a fluent reader and 
there are different strategies to enhance each child’s skills. (Dr. B) 

When we interview our graduates, they are saying that they feel more 
comfortable with teaching reading at different age levels. (Dr. C) 

Diagnosis . . . because of the way we teach it . . . we all require case 
studies . . . the students come out of it really having advanced skills ... in 
diagnosis of the issues that children can have . . . the big difference is 
that our students are able to differentiate developmentally.(Dr. A) 

Reading across the curriculum was theoretically designed because chil- 
dren are reading in all content areas . . . rather than reading be a sub- 
ject that students engage in at school at a certain time . . . that you read 
about things you don’t read to read . . . that reading ... is an activity in 
and of itself . . . not just something you learn about separately. (Dr. A) 

Syllabi Data 

Syllabi, from all courses described in Tables 1 and 2, confirmed faculty 
impressions of the two programs. Figure 1 shows a significant increase in 
time spent on literacy curricula in the new program. The shaded regions 
indicate standards that had objectives tied to them. The numbers indicate 
the amount of time spent on objectives. Shading without numbers indicates 
the topic was not assigned time within the syllabus. Areas without shading 
but with numbers addressed topics that had no objective in the syllabi. There 
was an increase in weeks spent on literacy objectives across the programs 
70.5 (new) vs. 4l.5(old) and the number of times a literacy objective was 
touched on in the new (n=108) and old (n=35). The old program spent far 
more time on children’s literature, nearly 18 weeks compared to 3 weeks in 
the new program. The reverse pattern held true for assessment. Phonics 
seemed to be a focus in ECE 3320 (new, hybrid-new), which did not appear 
in old program’s course ECE 3360. The increase in the amount of time spent 
in the field, going from less than 10 field hours in the old program to 60 
hours in the new program is an increase of over 600%. 
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Figure 1. literacy Objectives by Weeks Spent on Topics by Course 
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Figure 1. literacy Objectives by Weeks Spent on Topics by Course (cont) 
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Is There a Theoretical Difference 
Among Groups TORP DATA? 

A stepwise linear hierarchal regression and Pearson r showed no signifi- 
cant covariation among the variables: age, credits, and cumulative GPA. 
Therefore no covariates were entered into the Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) 
equation. The ANOVA yielded significant differences among the groups 
(n=283; F=8.l40, sig. 0.000). Levene’s Test of Equality of Error was used to test 
the null hypothesis that the error variance of the dependent variable is equal 
across groups. The null hypothesis could not be rejected with p = 0.473. There- 
fore, the Bonferroni Multiple Comparison test was used to determine differ- 
ences among the groups. The Bonferroni Multiple Comparisons indicated that 
there was a significant difference (p = 0.000) between old program and new 
program TORP scores. There were no significant differences among the other 
groups. As can be seen from Figure 2, old group scores were in the skills range, 
but closer to the phonics end of the continuum (M= 68.10) with the new group 
having a score a little higher (M= 73.94) still within the skills range of the continuum. 



Is There a Difference in Pedagogical 
Content Knowledge: Praxis Data 0016 and 0012? 

Two hundred sixty nine (269) test results were analyzed across the four 
programs for subtest 0016. The Pearson Correlation Coefficient (a = 0.05) and 
the Stepwise Hierarchal Regression showed no significant covariation among 
the variables: age, cumulative GPA, and credits; a simple ANOVA was used. 
The ANOVA yielded results that were not statistically significant at the 0.533 
level with F= 0.734. 

Two hundred sixty nine (269) test results were analyzed across the four 
programs for subtest 0012. The results for die Pearson Correlation and Stepwise 
Hierarchal Regression (a = 0.05) showed no significant covariation among the 
variables: age, credits and cumulative GPA, allowing the use of a simple 
ANOVA. The ANOVA yielded no significant differences among the groups (F= 
1.898, sig. 0.130). 
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Figure 2. TORP Scores by Group 
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Lesson Plan Data 

The lesson plan data were analyzed from the perspectives of (a) theo- 
retical orientation and (b) depth and cohesiveness of planning. As Figure 3 
shows, lesson plans from the old and hybrid programs were the only lesson 
plans to have a “whole language” orientation (33%). A surprising outcome 
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was that lesson plans from the hybrid-new group had a tendency to lean 
toward phonics activities even in grades as high as fifth grade. Lesson plans 
from the new group were primarily in the “skills” classification (64%) and 
“skills-whole” classification (34%). Lesson plans from the old and hybrid group 
were less specific about objectives, strategies, and assessments. Generally, 
the plans from the old and hybrid groups were judged to be less cohesive 
than plans from the new or hybrid-new group. New and Hybrid-New Les- 
sons had more depth of detail. The new and hybrid-new program plans were 
more cohesive; the writers of the plans used standards, specific objectives, 
processes and assessments that logically went together and were more spe- 
cific and cohesive. All lesson plans from the new program and hybrid-new 
program used more formal literacy terminology. 



Discussion 

The major findings of this study were that there were (a) a significant 
difference between the content of the old program and the new program, 
(b) a statistically significant difference between the new and old groups’ TOR 
as evidenced by DeFord’s (TORP), (c) no significant statistical difference 
among candidates on Praxis II assessments, and (d) lesson plan data showed 
a qualitative difference in candidates’ from different programs instructional 
planning and TOR. 

Some recent research indicates the most important factor in student learn- 
ing appears to be the teacher (Anders et al., 2000; Langenberg et al., 2000; 
Wilson et al., 2001). Researchers argue that theoretical orientation is the 
predominant determinant of how a teacher approaches the task of teaching 
reading (DeFord, 1979, 1981; Gove, 1981; Harste & Burke, 1977). Two sources 
of data, DeFord’s TORP data and lesson plan data, illuminated the impact of 
policy initiatives and our understanding about good reading instaiction (Roller, 
2001) from the perspective of theoretical orientation and program change. 

DeFord’s TORP data and lesson plan data in this study illuminated some 
important differences in the theoretical orientation among candidates from 
different programs. These data were consistent with previous research indi- 
cating that many factors have impact on preservice teachers’ theoretical ori- 
entation (Duffy & Anderson, 1984; Evans & Johnson, 1991; Gove, 1981; Harste 
& Burke, 1977; Hoffman & Kugle, 1981; O’Callaghan, 1997; Roos, Dansby- 
Giles, Brown, & Langley, 1993; Stansell & Robeck, 1979; Wham, 1991). The 
data also seemed to point to some factors that might have more impact than 
others might. Specifically, this study points to length of time spent on read- 
ing theory, number and length of field experiences, and the components of 
the literacy portion of the program. TORP data were consistent with previous 
research (Roos et al., 1993; Strickland, 1990) findings that theoretical orien- 
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tation was influenced partially by methods courses, but also seemed to be 
influenced by other factors (Massey, 2002). The syllabi data and faculty inter- 
view data suggest that both old and new reading programs had a tendency 
to be holistic, in that they covered a wide range of literacy topics. The old 
program had only one reading theory course that was designed to cover all 
areas of the theory and pedagogy of reading. The new program covered similar 
topics but had the “luxury of time” (Dr. B) to go into more depth on individual 
topics. The new program included four reading courses, an integrated social 
studies language arts course, and 60 hours of field experience. In contrast, the 
old program had to cover all of reading theory in one 15 week semester and 
had less than 10 hours of field experience. Candidates who took only one 
reading theory class (old and hybrid groups) submitted lesson plans that were 
vague, lacked cohesiveness and did not use literacy terminology. One expla- 
nation may be the lack of time spent on reading curricula and in the field in 
the old program. It is possible that the limited number of courses and field 
experiences did not allow enough time for candidates to change their “exist- 
ing schema” (Massey, 2002, p.120). Candidates (old and hybrid) were vague 
in their approach to reading, possibly indicating a lack of background knowl- 
edge available for instructional decisions (Littlefield, 1996; O’Callaghan, 1997; 
Roos et al., 1993; Stansell & Robeck, 1979;Wham, 1991). 

As compared to the other three programs, new program lesson plans 
focused on the process of reading and reading to learn. This is the only group 
that took ECE 3330, a course that focused on the following topics: compre- 
hension, using graphic organizers, learning vocabulary, and reading for 
meaning, learning and pleasure. Candidates from this program chose lesson 
plans that were more strategy-laden, suggesting the impact of the third lit- 
eracy course. Also Hybrid-New candidates, who did not take ECE 3330 had 
a tendency to include phonics as a skill even in grades as high as fifth. Weidler 
(1989) found that as the preservice teachers’ knowledge of literacy terms 
improved, the implementation of their lessons improved, though not at the 
same rate as their “knowledge structure.” This study extends Weidler’s re- 
search by demonstrating that the candidates exposed to more literacy course 
work and field experiences were able to apply this knowledge in their in- 
structional planning; their plans had less of a tendency to focus on single 
skills and be cohesive and balanced. 

A surprising result of this study was the lack of statistical significance 
found in the Praxis data. Possible reasons include the following: the new 
program was in the early implementation stages and the study took place in 
a southern state with predominantly nontraditional older students; a group 
of students who traditionally do not do well on ETS tests. Finally it could be 
that the Praxis tests are not testing what we think they are. Lesson plan data 
showed clear differences in both TOR and PCK in the new group as com- 
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pared to the three other groups. This would seem to indicate that perhaps 
the Praxis itself is not sensitive to the topics we teach at the university. 



limitations of Study 

The study’s population is limited to one university, which does not have 
a “typical” population, limiting its generalizability. The study was instituted 
at the beginning of the program when “kinks” were still being worked out. 
Lessons were not observed being implemented; a follow-up study that in- 
vestigates the effectiveness of the implementation of lessons would be ben- 
eficial. Interviews and observation with graduates would also yield impor- 
tant data. Sample size for some of the groups for both Praxis and TORP data 
was relatively small; larger sample sizes would help to show statistical sig- 
nificance and increase generalizability. 



Implications for Teacher Education 

These data suggest that teacher educators should recognize the impor- 
tance of (a) establishing an understanding of the theoretical foundations of 
various teaching methods, Ob) developing an awareness of personal theory 
and encouraging the expression and building of that theory, and (c) exam- 
ining the relationship theory has to instmctional decision making. Candidates 
who had more exposure both to theory and field experience seemed to be 
more adept at instructional planning. These data suggest that teacher educa- 
tors should recognize that the provision of practical strategies without theory 
may lead to misimplementation, unless the teachers’ beliefs are congruent 
with the theoretical orientation of the practice (Feng & Etheridge, 1993). Data 
suggest that teacher educators need to examine the sequence and content 
of the structure of their programs, especially the importance of providing 
enough field experiences for candidates to connect theory to practice. Teacher 
educators may also need to restructure coursework. For example, reading 
courses could be required to be taken in conjunction with field experiences 
specifically designed to assess students’ literacy and implement diagnostic 
instruction in the field. This would seem to help bring together candidates’ 
theoretical knowledge base with practical application. The lesson plan data 
also point to the importance of course components such as field experience 
and the danger involved in leaving out pieces of the program. This shown in 
the hybrid-new program where candidates lacked the course focuses on 
“reading to learn” and therefore seemed to focus more on basic reading strat- 
egies such as phonics. Most importantly, these data seem to confimi that 
candidates’ development into successful literacy teachers depends on the 
theoretical and pedagogical content knowledge they receive in their 
coursework and field experiences. 
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A final implication for those who are involved in teacher education, 
whether it be Colleges of Education or government agencies, is the lack of 
statistical significance among the groups with the two Praxis assessments, 
despite the significant qualitative differences in the lesson plan data among 
the same groups. In background reports to federal and state governments, 
the Educational Testing Service (1998) cautions against drawing conclusions 
from Praxis data as the sole criterion for evaluation of institutions. Yet, in 
many states, Praxis assessments are the de facto criteria for a candidate re- 
ceiving teaching credentials. Even those candidates, who have excelled at 
every measure their Colleges of Education use to ensure they are skilled 
educators, will be prevented from receiving a teaching license if they miss a 
passing score by one point on this test. The Praxis and lesson plan data from 
this study seem to indicate that the ability to pass the Praxis does not always 
match a candidate’s ability to plan thoughtful literacy instruction. Just as 
governmental agencies have looked at alternative methods to license teach- 
ers; it would seem that alternative assessments should be considered when 
issuing teaching credentials. This is a concern when other data suggest that 
a candidate has achieved the level of PCK necessary to teach, but may not 
be able to “pass” a paper and pencil exam. Though more expensive and 
time consuming, alternative assessments should be available, at least in those 
cases where the evidence of four years of education does not match the Praxis 
results. Perhaps looking at alternative assessments similar to National Board 
Certification for practicing teachers for undergraduates is a possible alterna- 
tive to paper and pencil tests. 



Final Thoughts 

This investigation provides corroborating data to Pearson’s (2001) review 
to refute charges of policy makers that Colleges of Education are no longer 
relevant to the preparation of teachers. The study investigates the implemen- 
tation of a state mandated change at the university level and supports the 
importance of developing programs that support candidates in gaining the 
theoretical foundations and pedagogical content knowledge of literacy to 
facilitate candidates’ growth into thoughtful adaptive literacy teachers (Burk, 
1989; Clay, 1992; Evans & Johnson, 1992; Feng & Etheridge, 1991; Weidler, 
1989). Candidates in the new program had a theoretical orientation that was 
more holistic and cohesive based on data. Even more importantly from the 
point of view of policy makers, candidates who went through the expanded 
new program were able to put together balanced and cohesive lesson plans. 
Candidates from the new program were far more knowledgeable about lit- 
eracy terminology and processes than candidates from earlier programs. 
Candidates in the new program, as those in the other programs, are all indi- 
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viduals with different experiences in the realm of literacy. The current study 
supports the conviction that coursework and field experience can significantly 
affect candidates’ ability to develop well-planned and balanced literacy instruc- 
tion. Additional research is necessary to improve reading instruction by pro- 
viding beginning teachers with the tools necessary to teach all students to read. 
Additional research is necessary for teacher educators to take an active role 
in the formation of standards and policies that enhance literacy education 
through improved researcher-policy maker communication. 
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Appendix A. Lesson Plan Theoretical Orientation Definitions 



Orientation 


Characteristics 


Whole 


Had an emphasis on whole stories and use of literature. 
The initial emphasis in teaching reading is on using sense 
of story for dealing with smaller language units. The 
primary emphasis is on the story or content 


Whole-Skills 


Had primary emphasis on whole story but some use of 
processes that view reading as a processes of learning 
discrete skills such as vocabulary skills and 
comprehension skills 


Skills 


Had an orientation that is moving away from individual 
sounds toward larger units of language. Emphasis is on 
building a sight vocabulary and skills. A skills 
orientation views learning to read as a process of 
learning discrete and hierarchically arranged vocabulary, 
grammar, and comprehension skills, all of which are 
either focused upon or outgrowths of word recognition 
or identification 


Skills-Phonics 


Had the skills orientation but also focused on smaller 
than word level skills such as names of letters of the 
alphabetic and the individual sounds of letters 



Appendix B. Interview Questions 



1. What was the structure of the old program? Philosophy? 

2. What were the strengths of the old program? Weaknesses? 

3. Why was the reading program changed? 

4. How did the faculty react to the change? 

5. What is the philosophy of the new program? 

6. What are the fundamental changes in the new program? 

7. What are the strengths of the new program? Weaknesses? 

8. How do you think the changes have influenced the teacher candidates? 



The Guided Literature 
Learning Strategy: 

The Process and an Analysis 
of Pre-Service Teachers' Reflections 



Abstract 

This paper provides an accountoftheuseoftheGuided Literature learn- 
ing Strategy as a means to address negative views of reading on the part of 
would-be teachers. The strategy is designed to enable pre-service teachers to 
engage in aesthetic reading experiences and to reflect critically on those ex- 
periences. Using a literature learning log and discussion groups, the authors 
hoped to impact positively upon students' views of reading. The authors iden- 
tified three major themes that were discussed in students' reflections: experi- 
encing a love of reading, experiencing critical reading and thinking about 
implications for future teaching. 



I n a recent study of reading habits and attitudes of pre-service teachers, 
(Applegate & Applegate, 2004) we found that many would-be teachers 
have not yet acquired a love of reading. In fact, in many cases, the reading 
that they had loved in their earliest school days had evolved into a chore 
that they viewed as essential only to academic success. Many of our students 
have shared with us that they had chosen elementary education as their pro- 
fession because they wanted to be able to teach their students differently 
trim the way that they had been taught. But, based on their educational 
experience, many developed a view of reading as a collection of skills that 
enables one to extract a series of facts or events from text; consequently, 
their idea of "teaching differently" was to help children have more fun while 
they were engaged in these fact finding activities. Because literature was not 
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thrilling to them, they rarely considered experiences with literature as cen- 
tral to the joy of reading. We came to believe that if we were to help our 
students achieve the transformations they sought in the teaching of reading, 
we were obliged to address their fundamental view of reading. 

We found that many of our students saw reading as a process far more 
akin to memorizing facts than to thinking about them. We knew that we would 
have to help them realize that effective reading is an essentially active pro- 
cess in which readers seek out links between their own past experiences 
and the ideas they see represented in the text (Anderson, 0 sbom & Tierney, 
1984; Goodman, 1990; Rosenblatt, 1978). Effective reading must be seen as 
an opportunity to share in the experiences, ideas and beliefs of a writer who 
has taken the time to commit them to writing. And effective reading is not 
complete until the readers critically respond to the ideas they have encoun- 
tered, accepting, rejecting or modifying them based on their own unique 
combinations of ideas, values and experiences. 

We sadly concluded that many of the students in our study were extrin- 
sically motivated; the academic success they experienced was worth the 
discipline that was required to persevere with the chore of reading. We have 
since had conversations with students who noted that they would rather do 
anything in their free time than read. This picture was in complete contra- 
diction to our hopes for elementary teachers. 

In sharp contrast to some of our students, engaged readers choose to 
read because of an intrinsic motivation that helps them see a value in read- 
ing as a source of enjoyment, a source of satisfaction for their curiosity or as 
a vehicle for the pursuit of their interests. Engaged readers seem to enjoy the 
challenge of high level thinking and have an internal belief that reading is an 
active process of linking text with personal experience. They even use read- 
ing to live out other dimensions of life through the characters that populate 
stories, becoming what has been described as aesthetic readers (Rosenblatt, 
1978). These readers would be able to appreciate C.S. Lewis' (1961) reaction 
that as he read great literature he could be "... a thousand men and yet re- 
main myself ... I see with a myriad eyes, but it is still I who see" (p.141). 

Ruddell (1995) coined the phrase influential teachers to refer to those 
teachers who are highly effective in motivating students to experience the 
excitement of learning. But he also suggested that influential teachers seem 
to instinctively recognize the aesthetic nature of reading literature. What he 
also suggested was that non-influential teachers tend to be those who see 
reading as strictly efferent, focusing on the details of a story without experi- 
encing characters' lives. 

Ruddell believed that teachers with a consistently efferent stance would 
be less likely to see the value in interaction and the exchange of ideas. If the 
primary objective of efferent readers is to identify ideas that the author wishes 
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to convey, then the value of discussion and social interaction is minimal. 
Thus the teacher's view of reading may impact the choice of instructional 
strategies that may, in turn, play a significant role in the development of reading 
engagement. Almasi (1996), concerned about fact-dominated classrooms, 
noted that these classrooms tended to be teacher-dominated classrooms. Such 
classrooms ignored the evidence that children who had been prepared to 
engage in peer-led rather than teacher- dominated discussion groups were 
more likely to engage in higher-level thinking about what they read. 

In the final analysis then, it seems that teachers who are themselves 
engaged and enthusiastic readers are more likely to encourage and cultivate 
engaged readers in their own classrooms. It is in the classrooms of such teach- 
ers that children are more apt to encounter teaching strategies that foster a 
love for reading and a high level of engagement in reading. 

We linked the results of our study to one of the experiences of the Apostle 
Peter (Acts 3:5) who, when asked for money by a beggar, replied that he 
could not give what he did not have. We were deeply alarmed that so many 
of the very people who were charged with the mission of conveying an 
enthusiasm forreading did notthemselves have such an enthusiasm to share. 



Guided literature Learning Strategy 

It is one thing to identify a problem but it is far more important to pro- 
pose some solutions. To do that, we designed the Guided Literature Learn- 
ing Strategy or GLLS (Applegate & Applegate, 2005). This instructional strat- 
egy was created to give pre-service students the opportunity to observe their 
own personal growth as aesthetic readers and to use their aesthetic experi- 
ence as the basis for critical response to literature. The first step in the GLLS 
is to ask students to read a story and identify their strongest emotional re- 
sponse to it. The second step is to ask the students in the midst of their re- 
flections to discover and identify what fundamental beliefs about life and 
the human condition that the author is revealing in the course of telling the 
story. Our students' initial reaction to this part of the assignment is often 
discomfort; they assume that there is one "correct" reaction and a specific set 
of "correct" assumptions about the human condition. Our goal in this task is 
to let them discover the power of their own selective attention and the way 
in which life experiences serve as the magnets that draw specific story ele- 
ments to the attention of different readers. 

The first story we read is Katherine Paterson's Bridge to Terabithia (1977), 
a story of the friendship of two students, Leslie and Jess, who in different 
ways often find themselves on the fringes of their worid. The central event 
in the story is the untimely death of Leslie and the impact that it has on her 
friend. Our students come to the class having read the book and are asked 
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to discuss their strongest emotional reaction to the story and those ideas about 
the human condition that they saw reflected in the story. Those students who 
identify Leslie's death as their strongest emotional response often assume 
that the other discussion participants will do likewise. They are always amazed 
at the sheer diversity of their peers' reactions. For example, some students 
respond with anger and frustration that a young life is cut short; others re- 
spond with joy in knowing that the youngest sister will become the gueen 
of the imaginary world; some are delighted with the way in which the death 
has changed the relationship between the father and the son; still others are 
angered at the unfairness with which Jess is treated by his mother. These 
differences surprise and delight throughout the discussion but they also in- 
clude a powerful message about seeing and appreciating differences in re- 
actions to literature. 

Using Three-Dimensional Assumptions About Human 
Condition to Enhance Critical Thinking 

We have found that students' initial comments about the assumptions 
about the human condition that they believe were conveyed by the author 
are often restricted to a single theme such as death, imagination, the beauty 
of friendship, creativity, love of reading, or bullying. It is clear that they will 
need additional guidance in this second step of the GLLS. After the students 
discuss their reactions among themselves, we challenge them to expand their 
fairiy simple statements into richer, three-dimensional assumptions about the 
human condition. Specifically, their task is to identify one of the sketchy themes 
that they perceived to be powerful and to relate it to another idea or theme 
in the story. For example, it is common for students to state that Paterson 
believes that imagination (the result of Leslie's reading of fantasy) leads to 
creativity. To these two related ideas, they must add a third in order to flesh 
out their thinking. One example is the realization that Leslie's imagination 
and creativity enable her to solve problems. After they identify the three themes 
that are drawn together because of the connecting power of the relation- 
ships, they are asked to create a single sentence expressing these connec- 
tions. An example would be: "Because Leslie used reading as a source of 
imagination she became creative and used this creativity to solve problems." 

A second example of this type of thinking involves Jess. When students 
discuss Jess, the characteristic they most often emphasize is his difficulty fit- 
ting into a group . They often express their frustration with the fact that he is 
freguentiy criticized in his home and that this may contribute to his sense of 
insecurity. We then encourage students to move away from simple statements 
such as "I was angry at how Jess was treated" and to form a three-dimen- 
sional interpretive sentence like "Because Jess is often criticized at home he 
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has developed a keen sense of insecurity that has contributed to a difficulty 
fitting into a group." But in both examples, there is also a final step that is 
central to critical interpretation. The students must use their own life experi- 
ences to determine whether the three-dimensional assumption they have 
created is specific to the story or part of the human condition. If they con- 
clude that their statement has broader implications, they modify their assump- 
tions to take on a form such as: "Children who live in homes where their 
parents tend to be extremely critical often develop a sense of insecurity that 
hinders their ability to be comfortable fitting into a group of peers." In this 
way we encourage our students to go beyond the constraints of a specific 
story and a specific set of characters and to consider the messages about life 
that the author is attempting to convey. 

One additional example may help to clarify this point Students often 
identify a poor self concept as the trait that most characterizes Jess' father. 
We challenge them to link two more logical concepts with this trait, such as 
1) a sense of helplessness in providing for his family, and 2) a tendency to 
pressure his son to conform to society. Note that once again, we begin by 
selecting story elements that can be connected because of the relationships 
between and among them. These ideas serve as the basis for the interpreta- 
tion of Jess' father but then must be followed with a critical assessment based 
on the sum of life experiences to determine if and how this idea can be applied 
to being human. A sample sentence is: "Parents whose situations in life fos- 
ter a sense of helplessness, often develop a poor self concept and reflect this 
by pressuring their children to conform to society's values." 

As a group we create ten three-dimensional statements. Our objective 
in this task is to help students make connections in ways they may never 
have done before. First and foremost, we want them to experience literature 
by living the lives of the characters, realizing that if they had walked in their 
shoes, they would probably have many of the same strengths or weaknesses. 
One of the reasons for our use of Bridge to Terabithia is the opportunity 
readers have to experience Leslie's love of the Chronicles of Narnia (Lewis, 
1951-1956) and the strength that reading has provided for her. What is par- 
ticularly salient is the realization that reading can be infectious. Jess catches 
the thrill of reading from Leslie and their reading is so aesthetic that together 
they create the imaginary world of Terabithia, modeled after Narnia, where 
they can be the King and Queen. Thus the literature selection itself provides 
a concrete example of aesthetic readers. 

While we want students to experience aesthetic reading, we also want 
the result of that aesthetic reading to be a critical reflection. In other words, 
while they begin their aesthetic experience living in the setting of the char- 
acter, we want them eventually to separate themselves from the setting that 
dominated the character's life and revert to their own. And in their own set- 
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ting, they need to interpret the character's life through their own insights; 
this enables them to determine whether they believe the assumptions about 
the characters' lives in the story apply not only to a limited slice of life but to 
the global human condition. 

What we hope will happen is that some of our less engaged students will 
experience reading in a new way, and see with a myriad of eyes, but still be 
themselves. But they will not stop there; they will, as did Lewis, apply the 
insights they gained while living in that literary world to their real lives. When 
they do that, they can become those influential teachers who see the Leslies 
or Jesses sitting in their classrooms and who truly care about their hurt. They 
also want to help their students learn to use reading as the bridge to a new 
life; we believe that teachers can do this more readily when they have looked 
at life through their students' eyes through the literature they read. 

Reflection Task 

Students are then given five additional children's books to read. Three 
of these books are assigned; the remaining two are selected by group con- 
sensus, based on genre preference (see Appendix B). Groups are given one 
week to read each book. This arrangement ensures that the group compo- 
sition remains the same for the duration of the project. Their independent 
task is to create a learning log that begins with a narrative description of 
their strongest emotional response and then includes 10 three-dimensional 
assumptions for each of their readings. This response log and assumption 
fist then becomes the basis for their group discussions about the books. Fi- 
nally, at the end of the semester, we ask them to reflect on their experience 
participating in the GLLS. At this time, we discuss the goals of self-reflection. 
We want them now to articulate the impact of their experiences while read- 
ing the selections, identifying their strongest emotional responses and pre- 
paring the three-dimensional statements that reflect the assumptions about 
the human condition that they believed were conveyed through the story. 
We want them to determine whether the experience contributed to a change 
in their view of reading or in their view of critical thinking. The goal of the 
GLLS was to provide pre-service teachers with the opportunity to experi- 
ence a love of reading that is also linked with critical thinking. We were hoping 
that they would apply their understanding of self-reflection to their present 
role as students and to their future role as teachers. We gave fairly minimal 
direction in the assignment because we wanted the reflection to include 
discussion of the ways in which their understanding of literature learning 
was acquired during a planned aesthetic experience, without our direct so- 
licitation of those ideas. We simply asked students to reflect on their private 
reading, their log assignment, and their participation in the literature learn- 
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ing discussions, and to provide examples to support their insights. This writ- 
ten assignment required these pre-service teachers to identity those individual 
experiences and assumptions that were most salient to them. 

Written Reflection Highlights 

Our students have expressed a full range of responses to their experiences 
in using the GLLS. Many express their surprise at how much they enjoyed the 
reading that they did, and at how much they have grown in understanding 
the craft of the writer. Many have told us that they had always had been jeal- 
ous of those English majors who had so many insights that they always 
managed to miss. Here are four excerpts from student reflections: 

Pre-service Teacher One: I truly believe that living vicariously through 
characters gives readers the ability to infer. The reason why it was so 
easy to make such wonderful inferences and relate them to personal 
experiences and specific points of the book was the fact that my read- 
ing was not pressured. I never felt once that when I was reading these 
books I had to be worried about details or highlighting certain things. 
It may sound contradictory, but by reading for enjoyment through an 
aesthetic stance and not trying to focus on miniscule details, I actually 
remembered more. This does not mean that I remembered the exact 
details that the person next to me remembered, but rather I remembered 
another portion of the book. This is the beauty that this strategy can 
capture. We all read for enjoyment through an aesthetic standpoint, 
selectively attending to different parts. Then during our discussions we 
were all able to collaborate and discuss what our minds selectively 
picked out 

Pre-service Teacher Two: I have always liked reading, but there have 
been so many times that I have been confined to the details in the book. 
I have missed out on reflecting on the characters by obsessing over these 
minor details for a test. I had no idea that reading could be so much fun, 
by interpreting the books, sharing my ideas, and receiving ideas from 
others in my group. It was interesting to see how other members in my 
group interpreted an instance in the story differently from how I inter- 
preted it. I was fascinated by their insights and often I found myself 
reaching for the book again to see if I could see the same concept If 
only I would have had a literature learning discussion in my classroom 
in grammar school, I believe I would have had more of an interest in 
reading. The literature learning groups will be an essential learning tool 
to have in my future classroom activities to aid my students in critical 
thinking and to show them a love of reading. 
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Pre- service Teacher Three: In this forum (literature learning group), I 
was able to voice my own thoughts, but also hear the thoughts of three 
of my peers with three different perspectives. By feeding off of each 
other, we were all able to take our analysis to the next level. At times, 
I would form thoughts in response to one of my group-mates that I 
never would have thought of. Through our public dialogue we tran- 
scended the limitation that each of us had individually. 

For example, one person in my group shared an assumption that be- 
hind a physical journey lies a path for spiritual growth. This I thought 
was really connected to the story, but then remembering the assump- 
tion, I later found that it was relevant to just about every book we had 
read. 

Pre-service Teacher Four: By doing the assumptions while reading the 
book it was giving me a chance to express some things that usually I 
would just let sit in my head and then not think about them later. Writing 
the assumptions gave me a chance to apply what was in the book to 
either something in my life or to another character from another story. 
It opened up a window for me to convey some insights that usually 
would go unheard while reading a book. ... I have even been able to 
connect the stories to modem day classes we are taking right now in 
college. It has made me see that even books for the elementary school 
level can have adult themes to them; it just takes a little searching to 
find them. I want to help students make connections between stories 
and their lives, which will make the story more meaningful. I want to 
teach reading to my students using this same format. Personally, I know 
I will never read or look at a story the same way again. 

These types of reflections enhance that same type of selective attention 
as does aesthetic reading. The first example includes specific reference to an 
aspect of critical thinking, making inferences, and linked with that is refer- 
ence to both success and pleasure. Finally, the pre-service teacher expresses 
an awareness of the way in which this type of critical reading enhanced her 
memory. The pre-service teacher writing the second example refers to her 
past reading as more of an efferent task, one that involved some drudgery 
("obsessing") that seemed to be necessary for academic success. She seems 
both surprised and pleased at her experience with the freedom to interpret 
literature; this in turn brought greater pleasure in noting the different ways 
her peers had interpreted the same story. Finally, she clearly makes refer- 
ence to her future role as a teacher. The third example reflects the impact of 
critical thinking enhanced by peer insights during the literature learning dis- 
cussion group. The third student then provided an example of how she 
applied a statement about a specific story to all the stories she had read. 
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Finally, the fourth example demonstrates the role of the log assignment (cre- 
ating three-dimensional assumptions) in fostering critical thinking, the act of 
applying insights from a specific story to life. This student also makes note 
of the realization that this type of analysis does reguire some mental energy 
and finally made a clear reference to her future teaching. 

An interesting footnote is that many of our pre-service teachers later 
observed that the creation of the assumptions was primarily a crutch that 
helped them select, organize, interpret and generalize about story elements. 
Most agree that they would no longer need the concrete Literature Learning 
Log assignment because they will never again be able to read in the literal 
way in which they did when they began the project. 

As we discussed above, the Reflection Task was designed to be an open- 
ended reflection; students were asked to reflect on their private reading, their 
log assignment, and their participation in the literature learning discussions, 
and to provide examples to support their insights. This assignment reguired 
these pre-service teachers to identify those individual experiences and as- 
sumptions that were most salient to them. As we read these written reflec- 
tions, we began to note several consistent themes mnning through them. 
Students often made specific reference to enjoyment or pleasure, critical 
thinking and plans for future teaching. We wanted to see if our first impres- 
sions could be supported by an analysis of these reflections. 

Analysis of Reflections 

Approximately 15 years ago, as we read students' reflections following 
participation in a very loosely structured Literature Learning activity, we began 
to notice three powerful emerging themes. We were intrigued by the consis- 
tency with which these ideas recurred, especially since we had not specifi- 
cally solicited the students' reactions to any of the themes. First, we had 
believed that we would be building on a love for reading that students were 
bringing to their coursework. Instead, we found student after student who 
reported surprise that reading could be so enjoyable. The second theme we 
found was that students often reported that their previous experience with 
literature had been almost exclusively at the literal level. A final pattern of 
responses centered on the desire of students to teach literature relying heavily 
on the aesthetic stance. Consequently, we decided that we would engage in 
a more systematic examination of student reflections to determine if the same 
patterns emerged on a more regular basis. 

For the purpose of this study, we assigned numbers to each of the sev- 
eral hundred reflections of pre-service teachers that we had collected, and 
then used a table of random numbers to select a sample of 20 reflections. 
Using a simple rubric as a guide, we analyzed these reflections in light of the 
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strength of the reference to the three general themes we had found in our 
earlier readings of reflections: a) experiencing a love of reading, b) experi- 
encing the excitement of critical thinking and c) recognizing their role as 
teachers. We independently rated each reflection to determine if any of the 
themes were present and how strong the reference to the theme had been 
in the body of the reflection. We awarded 4 points to a reflection which in- 
cluded a strong and detailed reference to a theme, 3 points to a reflection 
that included some reference to the theme, 2 points to a reflection that did 
not mention the theme, and 1 point to a reflection that expressed a negative 
reaction to the theme. The reader should note that we did not include in the 
rubric a 1 point score for the theme of reference to future teaching. 

After an initial meeting where we discussed scoring procedures and 
rubrics and practiced scoring on questionnaires administered to a non-target 
sample, the two authors scored each reflection independently. We calculated 
inter-rater reliability on the basis of the percentage of agreement on all re- 
flections for all subjects. The overall inter- rater reliability was 93.7%, a figure 
inflated by the ease with which several items could be scored. In all cases 
differences in scoring were resolved by discussion. 

After scoring each of the 20 reflections according to the presence or 
absence of the three themes listed in the rubric (love of reading, critical think- 
ing, and role as future teachers), we calculated an average score (Appendix 
A). We were particulariy pleased that the aggregate score for students' refer- 
ences to excitement with their abilities to think critically suggested that a large 
proportion of students included at least some reference to the trait in their 
reflections. We were somewhat disappointed that their unprompted reflec- 
tions did not include stronger responses about a love of reading (3.175 ag- 
gregate score) and still more disappointed that their application to teaching 
was somewhat lower (3.00 aggregate score). But when we considered that 
the reflection assignment was very general and non-directive ('Write about 
your experiences using the GLLS"), we had reason to be pleased. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

We concluded that at least some of the scores might be explained 
in light of the task. We were very strict in our application of the rubric crite- 
ria, particularly with regard to a love of reading. For example, pre-service 
teacher one mentioned that there was enjoyment involved with aesthetic 
reading but it would be very difficult to rank this response as a 4. Rankings 
of 4 were associated with responses that clearly articulated aesthetic experi- 
ences with a particular book. Another student suggested that if she had had 
such an aesthetic experience in her classroom during grammar school, then 
she would have had more of an interest in reading. But this type of a state- 
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ment reflected a ranking of 3. In fact, our notes show that one of us initially 
thought that this response should be scored as 2.5 because interest in read- 
ing is a bit short of enjoyment in reading. 

The second issue is that the task itself required that students analyze 
their experiences with the aesthetic stance. Since the thrust of the aesthetic 
stance is the living through of characters' lives it is quite possible that the 
students saw this process as very akin to critical thinking. It is also clearly 
possible that students saw the love of reading as something that is not be- 
yond any reader; however, the act of critical reading, for many of our stu- 
dents, was initially perceived to be something beyond them. It is possible 
that because of their excitement doing something that they had not believed 
possible, their attention was focused more on the process of critical think- 
ing. Finally, it is also possible that some students focused their attention on 
their immediate experience with the GLLS, without considering the impact 
of the experience on their future teaching. 

What we found exciting was the fact that 8 of the 20 students included 
in their reflections (without prompting from us) discussions of how pleased 
they were to have had a positive experience with reading in light of the very 
negative feelings that they had about reading when they were younger. It is 
also significant to note that all eight of these students expressed their desire 
to teach aesthetically so that their students can experience the joy of read- 
ing. 

This analysis of students' reflections suggests that it is deafly possible to 
design instructional activities that will enable pre-service teachers to reflect 
on the importance of a love of reading. In light of the fact that many pre- 
service teachers have no experience with a love of reading, it would seem 
worthwhile for institutions that prepare teachers to identify such students 
and design instructional experiences to help them acquire what they have 
missed. They need to become sensitive to the realization that if they, as teach- 
ers, have not experienced a love of reading, they will not be able to give one 
to their students. 
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Appendix A. 

Rubric for Analysis of Written Reflections 

A. Experiencing a love of reading 

4 Strong reference regarding personal enjoyment 

3 Some indication or implication of enjoyment 

2 No reference made about personal pleasure 

1 Reference made about lack of enjoyment 

B. Experiencing the excitement of critical thinking 

4 Strong reference regarding excitement 

3 Some indication or implication of excitement 

2 No reference made about personal critical thinking 

1 Reference made about lack of critical thinking 

C. Recognizing role as teachers 

4 Strong reference regarding future teaching 

3 Some indication of potential use as future teacher 

2 No reference made about future teaching 



Analysis of presence or absence of themes in student reflections 

Theme Mean Score 

Love of Reading 3.175 

Critical Thinking 3.52 

Application to Teaching 3.0 



Change: 

• Positive contrast with past experiences 8 
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Appendix B. 

Assignment Selection (week one) 

Paterson, K. (1977). Bridge to Terabithia. New York: Scholastic. 

Assigned Selections (weeks two, three and four) 

Creech, S. (1994). Walk two moons. New York: HarperCollins. 

Lowry, L. (1989). Number the stars. New York: Bantam Doubleday. 

Lowry, L (1993). The giver. New York: Bantam Doubleday. 

Choice Selections— by Genre (weeks five and six) 

Critical Contemporary: 

Paterson, K. (1978). The great Gilly Hopkins. New York: HarperCollins. or 
Paulsen, G. (1987). Hatchet. New York: Simon & Schuster, or 
Byars, B. (1977). Pinballs. New York: HarperCollins. 

Historical Fiction: 

Paterson, K. (1989). Park's guest. New York: Penguin Books, or 
Fleischman, S. (1986). Whipping boy. New York: Troll Communications. 
Voigt, C. (1985). Jackaroo: A novel of the kingdom. New York: Atheneum. 

Modern Fantasy: 

Lewis, C.S. (1950). The lion, the witch and the wardrobe. New York: 
HarperCollins. or 

O'Brien, R C.(1971). Mrs. Frisby and the rats of NIMH. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, or 

Banks, L. R (1980). Indian in the Cupboard. New York: Avon Books. 
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Abstract 

In this study fifth and sixth grade English language learners ( Ells ) uti- 
lized reading as the basis of writing. Students completed different types of 
writing activities based on the context of the books they read and the connec- 
tion between these and their lives. Besides teacher coaching and modeling, 
studentsused visual prompts. Pre-study interviews were compared to post-study 
student self-evaluationsto assess learners' knowledge base and metacognitive 
stances before and after the intervention. Quantitative and qualitative data 
analysis of student writing samplesindicate extensions of the second language 
reading process consisting of guided writing tasks facilitate the writing pro- 
cess for Fills . 



State of Affairs 

In America's classrooms, 9.6% of students are English language learners 
( FT Is ) (NCES, 2002). This demographic requires monolingual mainstream 
teachers to develop curricula for classes that often include speakers of sev- 
eral different languages. Learning English as a second language (ESL) is a 
challenge not yet overcome by the ELL populations that have consistently 
shown lower high school and college graduation rates (U. S. Department of 
Education, 1999). If preparation of these students falls short then the country's 
educators are not meeting the needs of the business community. A revised 
paradigm of instruction must be developed to help ELLs. 

Passage of the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), although laden with good 
intentions, is not effectively addressing the educational needs of FT Is or asking 
schools to meet the standards set by the Castaneda decision (Castaneda v. 
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Pickard, 1981). Programs are not being implemented effectively, are not all 
based on sound research, and are not evaluated and modified to help FT Is 
defeat language barriers ( Castaneda v. Pickaid). learning a second language (12) 
is a task that cannot be accomplished overnight NCLB places its emphasis on 
short-term test results. Schools that do not meet standards set by NCLB are 
quickly placed on probation. This legislation ". . . is narrowing the curriculum, 
encouraging excessive amounts of test preparation, undercutting best prac- 
tices based on scientific research, demoralizing dedicated educators, and 
pressuring schools to abandon programs that have proven successful 
(Crawford, 2004, p. 2). 

Clearly, in many ways the schoolhouse is being forced to prepare ELls 
to take tests rather than to succeed in academic endeavors that require high 
levels of critical thinking. FT Is face many academic challenges at school. They 
must learn to speak, understand, read, and write academic English. Although 
many Ells can complete simple writing tasks, academic learning is a more 
complex task. The greater instructional challenge faced by ET .1 s is to learn to 
express complex thoughts in American writing style as is necessary to succeed 
in school (Casanave, 1994; Sasaki & Hirose, 1996; Scott & Rodgers, 1995; Silva, 
1990; Uzawa, 1996). Educators must design curricula that better assists these 
learners to transfer existing literacy in the home language to English, and 
begins by examining what learners know. This must be done through what- 
ever means expedite the process even if it does yield the quick results man- 
dated by NCLB. 

Theoretical Framework 

Research has shown that acquisition of a second language and grade- 
level bilingual literacy is a process that takes from four to seven years (Collier 
& Thomas, 1989; Cummins, 1988; Hakuta, Butler, &Witt, 2000), if not longer. 
Development of biculturalism orthe ability to interact efficiently in two socio- 
cultural environments is a factor that contributes to or impedes second lan- 
guage acquisition (SLA). Achievement of a bicultural way of being cannot 
adequately be measured through standardized testing due to the ethereal 
quality of the affective domain. The literature on second language acquisi- 
tion indicates that the ELL who is feeling stress will put up walls that prevent 
comprehension, negotiations, and creation of meaning (Krashen, 2003). Brain 
research strongly evidences that human beings take all information in through 
the amygdala, which is the emotional, simpler, less sophisticated part of the 
human brain (Caine & Caine, 1991; Wolfe & Brandt, 1998). Therefore, edu- 
cators must develop brain compatible instruction for ETIs (Goleman, 1995). 
These curricula should address what research suggests to be effective in- 
structional practices for learners striving to learn a second language. 
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Theories of Second Language Acguisition 

SLA theories acknowledge that learning is expedited when the student 
optimizes and chooses the direction input and output will take. Although 
the instructor is a contributor to what occurs in the classroom setting, it is the 
student's participation, negotiations, and perception of the learning situation 
that are crucial to acguisition. Teachers must adapt instruction to their learn- 
ers and accept that prescriptive lesson plans (Daniel, 2002) that espouse a 
one-cure-for-all are ineffective. 

Studies have focused on teaching ESL learners to implement strategies 
in the classroom with the goals of developing self-regulation and of success- 
fully exiting from programs of instruction. Limited research has focused on 
the possibility that unconscious processes of learners engaged in L2 writing 
could be a focus of instruction that helps FT 1 s combine conscious and un- 
conscious learning processes to facilitate L2 acguisition. 

SLA theories have examined the development of L2 writing skills only 
from the perspective of first primary language writing processes. Silva ( 1990) 
examined 72 studies to compare the writing of native speakers of English to 
that of ELLs. This analysis led him to state that L2 writing is a new area of 
inguiry that has been based on "monolingual, monocultural, and ethnocen- 
tric theories" (p. 669). Silva concluded that there is a need for research that 
will lead to the development of multilingual multicultural theories of L2 writing. 

One could argue that effective application of SLA theories in the reading 
and writing classroom is pedagogy that is focused on (1) the learner as a 
leader in the instructional process, (2) collaboration between learners, (3) 
synthesis of prior knowledge and new material, (4) meaning making through 
negotiated interactions, (5) development of automaticity, (6) procedural 
knowledge, (7) awareness of the overiap between conscious and uncon- 
scious processes, (8) scaffolded contextualized instruction, (9) application 
of metacognitive, cognitive, and socio affective strategies by learners and, 
(10) as of yet unidentified factors (Daniel, 2002). 

In addition, when one holds that learning to speak, read, and write a 
second language (L2) is a recursive process, and that there are connections 
between reading and writing (Samway & Taylor, 1993), innovations in L2 
writing instruction must be based on the recursiveness of the SLA process 
and the contribution of student collaboration. Informal conversations help 
El I s scaffold tasks using their prior knowledge (Dyson, 1993). Collabora- 
tion supports reading comprehension, and writing development. When stu- 
dents experiment with language, knowledge is transformed (Galda, Cullinan, 
and Strickland, 1997). This is because as L2 readers transact with text, they 
use elements from what they are reading in their writing (Goodman, 1996). 
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Learning to Write in English 

FIT s face numerous obstacles when learning to write in English (Chem, 
2003). In the sociopsycholinguistic view of reading, it is a premise that the 
person's ability to negotiate meaning in text is innate and can be acquired. 
When constructing meaning, readers ". . . use their prior knowledge from three 
linguistic systems: grap ho phonics, syntax, and semantic." (Freeman & 
Freeeman, 2004, p. 26). For ELLs, a positive factor in English acquisition is 
the use of prior experiences. ELLs need to examine new vocabulary, pre- 
dict, fill gaps in information, confirm or disconfirm predictions, and integrate 
new acquired knowledge into the old (Freeman & Freeman, 2004). 

Roadblocks to biliteracy relate to both linguistic and non-linguistic fac- 
tors. Cultural nuances that regulate thought patterns can impede compre- 
hension. A limited lexicon can lead FT Is to experience frustration. True cog- 
nates between languages facilitate understanding while false cognates con- 
fuse learners. All languages are not alphabetical. Word order is not the same 
across languages. All languages do not use articles. Composition in English 
requires the writer to consider the reader and to present ideas in a manner 
that makes the thoughts of the writer easy to understand. In many parts of 
the world, writing is indirect and often includes sentences that Americans 
would label mn-on. 

It is for all the aforementioned reasons that the task of learning to write 
in English is a difficult one for the many populations who immigrate to the 
United States. To complicate matters, learners do not all enter this country's 
schools with identical levels of home language literacy. Also, children of 
foreign parents who are bom in this country face different challenges in lit- 
eracy. Many of these students have oral proficiency but low levels of literacy 
in the home language. 

Clearly, FT Is require a different type of writing instruction than that of- 
fered to the native bom English speaker. Along with acquisition of vocabu- 
lary, conventions, and mles of grammar, ELLs need to leam strategies and 
be taught in non-threatening ways (Krashen, 2003). 

Teachers' roles 

Before progress can be brought about, the role and contribution of teach- 
ers in the learning situation must be more clearly understood. It is important 
that studies such as this be conducted so that the schoolhouse can find ways 
to assist all linguistic minorities to read and write English. A teacher's actions 
and demeanor may create a bond between teacher and student that results 
in classroom interactions where English acquisition is expedited. Classroom 
research that concerns itself with gains and losses in standardized test scores 
does not address the impact of the teacher's interpersonal interactions with 
students as eliciting or submersing learners' cognitive changes in any given 
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direction. The teacher's understanding of his/herrole and comprehension of 
how growth in student knowledge comes about delimits all activities. Teachers 
may perceive SLA theories as philosophical wanderings that are inapplicable 
in the classroom (Daniel, 2001) . If so, the distance between practice and theory 
leads to instruction that is not developed from a sound theoretical base. 

It is in studies like this one that teachers can try new methodology in 
their efforts to make schools productive and welcoming for Ells. Teachers 
must investigate paths to learning that extend beyond the curricular models 
in textbooks that offer prescriptive classroom activities. Research must help 
teachers delve into what their role is as instructional designers. 



Introduction to this study 

Instruction during this study focused on improving students' English 
writing per recommendations of the existing literature. Instruction was con- 
tent based language instruction (Chamot& O'Malley, 1994; Echevarria, Vogt, 
& Short, 2004) . This means students were not taught skills in isolation but 
through the use of materials that engaged the learner in higher level think- 
ing skills. The goal was that students learn in a L2 while engaged in construc- 
tion of meaning. This distinction is important. The Ells would learn English 
while engaged in authentic learning. In addition, a component of this inter- 
vention focused on increasing student self-reflection and metacognitive skills. 
Each step of the Book Microscopes was designed to (1) increase student 
awareness of their knowledge base, (2) understand how learners seek to 
comprehend text, (3) identify the reasons students approach writing tasks as 
they do and, (4) facilitate reading and writing in a low stress environment. 

Although the focus of this study was to improve ET I s ' writing, this goal 
could not have been addressed if reading had not provided the context for 
writing. Reading strategically was the foundation of the students' writing. The 
El I s used the four language skills recursively as they read, listened to and 
spoke with each other during collaborative tasks, and composed. Reading 
and writing were meaningful, authentic, and manageable for the learners. The 
students wrote as they negotiated meaning within the social world of the class- 
room (Vygotzky, 1987) and made connections to their lives and prior experiences. 
As the students read and were exposed to proper English, they had the opportu- 
nity to subconsciously acquire roles of grammar and syntax. Comprehensible input 
was present for the ETIs due to teacher coaching and modeling, and the use of 
visuals and diagrams that were the basis of strategy instruction. 

The eight pragmatic tasks of this study ask learners to focus on books and 
collaborate to complete a variety of composing tasks in English. The students 
used some visual prompts from the CAL1A Handbook (Chamot and 
O'Malley, 1994) as a guide. Students were also provided with other prompts 
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designed by the researcher. The steps required the students to read to write 
(to read for the purpose of writing) in English. One of the classroom walls was 
decorated with a poster of each step of the Book Microscopes and each stu- 
dent was given a bookmark with small visuals. Refer to Frgure One for posters. 

The intervention engaged the students in a combination of holistic and 
skill-based tasks. All work focused on increasing meaning making and com- 
prehension. As students wrote they considered factors of grammar, sentence 
structure, engaged in vocabulary exploration, evaluated text, and noted how 
well they expressed ideas when they wrote in English. Students were encour- 
aged to incorporate non-language dependent ways of showing knowledge 
as a first step to planning composition. Use of the first language was allowed 
because it helped learners to transition from the known to the unknown. 

In the Book Microscopes, the writing process is facilitated by the read- 
ing to write process (reading for the purpose of writing). This study (1) takes 
the students through recursive thinking processes, (2) fosters collaboration, 
(3) requires the preparation of products that ask the participants to objec- 
tively describe, critically examine, analyze, interpret and judge text and, (4) 
showcases student work. 

Figure 1. Students' Diorama with Posters of Steps of Book Microscopes 
in the Background. 
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Methodology 

Participants 

For this study, the researcher engaged a graduate student who was a 
bilingual teacher in a fifth/ sixth grade class. This first-year teacher was inter- 
ested in helping her ELLs improve their writing skills in English. The teacher 
was a native bom American who spoke Spanish. 

Eleven students whose primary language was Spanish participated in 
this study from beginning to end. The five female and six male subjects ranged 
in age from 10-12. Eight students were bom in Mexico and three in the United 
States to parents of Mexican descent. Eight students gualified for free lunch. 

Setting 

This study took place in a rural Illinois community of about 35, 000 that 
was approximately one and a half hours from Chicago, Illinios. Demograph- 
ics revealed a 27.6% mobility rate for the school, and that 14% of students in 
the school district were Hispanic, 1.5 % Asians, and 6.3% Efts . Thirty-seven and 
a half percent of the student population was low income. On the Illinois Student 
Achievement Test, the writing score for the school where this study took place 
was under the average score for the State of Illinois (Illinois School Report Card, 
2004). In this school all ETIs took the Illin ois Measure of Annual Growth in En- 
glish (IMAGE) (State of Illinois, 1999). This is a test given to ELLs which measures 
academic progress and ability to communicate in English. IMAGE results for the 
students in this school were low; 18.2%, as compared to the state average of 39%. 

Limitations 

This study's population was limited to 11 students in one school whose 
primary language is Spanish. Although results strongly suggest the Book 
Microscopes were beneficial to students, ability to generalize is limited due 
to the small number of participants and their homogeneity. 

Study Design 

Pre-Study Interviews. Before beginning this study, interviews with all 
participants were completed to find out what the students' knowledge base 
was before beginning the study. Questions addressed the students' 
metacognitive awareness and ability to discuss the reading and writing pro- 
cesses. At times, Spanish was used to make certain students understood the 
questions. Questions incorporated words such as paraphrase, summarize, 
and revise because it was important to find out if the students understood 
these concepts. Information gathered in the interviews was used to identify 
areas that needed to be addressed in the Book Microscopes. 

Some of the questions the students were asked were: 

1. When you read a book, how do you know which characters are 
the more important characters? 
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2. What do you do when you are reading a book and you come across 
a word that you don't know? 

3. When you write a book report, how do you decide what you will 
write? 

4. Do you check/reread your writing alteryou write to see if someone 
else could understand what you wrote? 

Post-Study Self-Evaluation 

A self-assessment protocol was developed to uncover what value the 
students themselves thought they derived from completion of the Book Mi- 
croscopes. For triangulation, this consisted of three sections that in different 
ways asked the same questions. The students were asked if they understood 
the words summarize, paraphrase, proofread, predict, and plot. Questions 
with the choice of yes or no answers addressed other issues related to the 
purpose of this investigation. Students were asked if during the study they 
collaborated, drew diagrams, reread text, skimmed text, proofread and made 
certain what was written was clearly understood, learned new words, planned 
before composing, and could predict what the content of a text might be. 

Analyses of Student Writing 

A comparison of pre and post-study writing samples calculated the ef- 
fects of this intervention on student writing using SPSS. The IMAGE rubric 
was also used to triangulate the writing samples. It was used because it is a 
holistic rubric that examines the quality of student writing in five categories 
and places the greater emphasis on comprehension rather than isolated, 
discrete skills. These approaches to analysis are appropriate because they 
provide qualitative and quantitative analyses measures. 

The IMAGE rubric first considers how the writing demonstrates the 
student's level of language acquisition. Secondly, it asks if the subject, theme, 
or unifying event in the writing is clear. Thirdly, it notes if the writer has 
explained the main points through evidence, detailed reasons, and elabora- 
tion. Fourthly, it examines how thoughts are presented and if the text plan is 
clear and connected. Lastly, the rubric considers mechanics. All categories are 
rated from one to six points except mechanics, which is rated as one or two. 

The overarching question that guided this study was: 

1. Will completion of the Book Microscopes improve Ells' ability to 
write in English? 

In addition, the following hypotheses guided this investigation: 

1. There will be an increase in the number of words in the sentences 
written by students. 

2. There will be an increase in the average word length of the sen- 
tences written by students. 
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3. There will be an increase in the number of sentences that contain a 
subject, verb, and object. 

4. There will be an increase in the number of sentences that episodi- 
cally explain and/or refer to the same antecedent. 

5. There will be a decrease in the number of sentence fragments. 

6. There will be a decrease in the number of non-linear sentences. 

7. There will be a decrease in the number of incomprehensible sen- 
tences. 

Procedure 

This study analyzed the ways students can be helped to produce L2 
writing when (1) reading serves as the basis of authentic L2 writing tasks, (2) 
students collaborate, (3) students are permitted to use the primary language 
to improve communication and comprehension, and (4) writing tasks are 
broken down into manageable chunks. During the Book Microscopes the 
students completed the activities described in die following steps: 

Step 1: Prediction 

The students work in groups of two to four students to brainstorm the 
development of a cover for their Book Microscope. They do this without 
having read the book. They look at the book's cover, skim through the book, 
look at chapter titles, and make predictions. The goal is that students make 
bright, creative, individual covers and that as they do this, the students use 
their background knowledge, visualize where the book might take them, 



Figure 2. Poster Highlighting Step 1 
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and develop a sense of purpose. This portion of the task is highlighted by a 
crystal ball (Chamot & O'Malley, 1994). In Step 1, the students predict what 
or whom they think the book will be about, where the action might take 
place, and why the book promises to be interesting. Refer to Figure 1 for the 
prompt used for this step. 

Step 2: Character Description 

As the students read the book, they write a description of two to three 
pages in length of the characters in the book. If a character is introduced in 
Chapter One the student begins with this character in Chapter One and 
documents the character's development throughout the book. Step 2 asks 
the students to examine/ analyze the characters. They may see connections 
between the characters. They may define their own personal relationship to 
the characters through identified similarities or differences between the char- 
acters and themselves. The word echo serves to remind the students to make 
connections from the book to their lives (Chamot & O'Malley, 1994). 

Step 3: Plot 

The students lay out the plot of the book. The plot is defined as a look 
at the action or the main events presented by the author. In this step the 
student is not asked to speculate or explain the reason an event occurs. The 
student objectively describes what he/ she sees taking place in the story. The 
student may explore the plot chapter by chapter or for the book as a whole. 
In Step 3 the students use the book's vocabulary to summarize and para- 
phrase. The image of a magnifying lens helps the student to dig down to see 
what is happening on the surface and below the surface. 

Step 4: Summary 

The student writes a detailed summary of the book that is a personal 
interpretation of text. Step 4 differs from step 3 because the student focuses 
on the reasons events in the book unfold as they do. The summary may be 
written progressively as the book is read chapter by chapter, or prepared 
looking at the entire book. The summary must be clearly written so that 
someone who has not read the book can figure out what takes place in the 
book and what is/ is not important. In this step the student is provided with 
two types of prompts. First, prompts in the form of words that begin sen- 
tences serve to guide the student to develop the written summary. The prompts 
present questions such as "As I read this book I wondered why . . and 
"When I think about what happened in this book . . ." Secondly, the image 
of a pair of glasses serves as a visual reminder to the student that close in- 
quiry is necessary for completion of this step (Chamot & O'Malley, 1994). 
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Step 5: Book Review 

In the fifth part of the Book Microscope the students write a Review of 
the Book. They rate the book from one to five stars. Reviews from the Chicago 
Tribune newspaper are used to coach the students. The students begin this 
step by reviewing a television shows and deciding if it warrants recommen- 
dation. The image of a newspaper serves as a visual reminder to the student 
of the task at hand. Refer to Figure 2 for the prompt used for this step. 

Figure 3. Poster Highlighting Step 5 Book Review 




Step 6: Vocabulary Exploration 

The student may begin this step at any point in the continuum of the Book 
Microscope. The purpose of this step is to promote acquisition of new vocabu- 
lary. The student is required to choose a minimum of 10 words. The ELL may 
define the words or use them in a sentence as long as it is not a sentence that 
comes directly from the book. The students collaborate to decide which words 
merit attention. A picture of three coffee cups with the word coffee written 
in English, Spanish, and French serve to remind the students that words across 
languages may be true or false cognates (Chamot & O'Malley, 1994). 

Step 7: Theme 

For this step the student is required to write the theme of the book. The 
student understands the theme is the message the author is trying to present. 
The theme for this project is defined as the main idea of the book and is 
therefore, neither a summary nor a paraphrasing of events. The theme is the 
student's interpretation of the overarching message the author chose to con- 
vey to readers. 
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Step 8: Ex tension Activities 

In this step the students engage in extension activities of their choice 
such as Puppet Theater, creation of an illustrated big book, preparation of a 
poster, etc. These activities serve to further provide a medium for student 
self-expression (Atwell, 1987; Tompkins, 1997). Refer to Figure 3 for the 
prompt used for this step. 

Figure 4. Poster Highlighting Extension Activities of Step 8 




Results 

Pre- Study Interviews 

Student answers to interview questions helped the researcher to plan 
instruction for participants during the Book Microscopes. For example, the 
interviews uncovered that most of the students did not have a dictionary at 
home. Some students shared that when they need help understanding a word, 
they may have to go to the next-door neighbor to use a dictionary. 

One interview question turned out to be particulariy revealing. When 
the students were asked how they write a book report, answers provided 
information that indicated the type of instruction needed would be addressed 
in the intervention. Student answers ranged from statements such as 'You 
write some words" or "It's hard to decide what to write" to "I think about 
what happened at the beginning orthe middle orthe solution." One student 
commented that "Sometimes you forget and you have to go back and read 
two or three times." This student's words showed that appropriate instruc- 
tion allows an ELL to think and write about the text during reading. This 
student shared that if he does not do this he forgets what he reads. 

In the interviews it became evident that none of the students understood 
the meaning of the words paraphrase, summarize, or what makes part of a 
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text meaningful. Nevertheless, they were able to explain the plot of a book 
that they had read after the concept of the word plot was explained to them. 
The students shared that important characters are those who "talk a lot" The 
interviews also indicated that to the students, revision was a new concept 
They thought it meant correcting spelling errors; not evaluating the message 
in writing. This was an important revelation of what the focus of their previ- 
ous educational experiences had been. 

Post-Study Self-Evaluation Results 

Student answers indicate that the students learned the meaning of terms 
related to the reading and writing processes. None of the Elis asked to have 
the words proofread, paraphrased, or summarized/ explained. Table 1 pre- 
sents the results of students' self-evaluations. 



Table 1. Student Self Evaluations Post-Study 





Yes 


No 


I collaborated with friends 


100% 




I drew pictures of the story 


100% 




I reread what I wrote 


73% 


27% 


I skimmed the book 


54% 


46% 


I used what I knew before 


73% 


27% 


I summarized 


50% 


50% 


I checked what I wrote to see if it made sense 


50% 


50% 


I paraphrased what the book characters said 


73% 


27% 


I learned new words 


100% 




I planned before writing 


37% 


63% 


I predicted as I read 


54% 


46% 



IMAGE 

Comparison of student writing with the holistic IMAGE rubric shows 
the greater improvement in organization and support/ elaboration. The low- 
est gain was in mechanics. Refer to Table 2 for this analysis. 
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Table 2. Analysis with IMAGE Rubric 



Categories 


Mean Value 
Pre- Study 


Mean Value 
Post- Study 


Focus 


3.0 


3.54 


Language proficiency 


2.63 


3.0 


Support/ Elaboration 


2.45 


3.45 


Organization 


1.90 


2.90 


Mechanics 


1.63 


1.90 


Total Score 


11.63 


14.81 



Note: Maximum Score Possible 6.0 Minimum Score Possible 1.0 



Comparisons of Writing Samples 

Data analysis of student writing samples for pre and post-study showed 
a slight improvement in all but one post-study mean value. The number of 
incomprehensible sentences is the only factor that at first glance appears 
skewed. This value increased from .27 to .54. This increase may be related 
to the students' level of English language proficiency and thus reflects greater 
experimentation by students. Pre-study writing samples were short as com- 
pared to those gathered during the study. Refer to Table 3 for the compari- 
son of the student writing samples. 

Pre and post-study comparisons revealed small but obvious improve- 
ment in the post-study values for total number of sentences, for sentences 
with subject, verb, object word order, and for sentences that refer to the 
antecedent. Analysis of the writing samples also showed a decrease in the 
number of sentence fragments, a decrease in the number of mn-on sentences, 
and an increase in the number of words in sentences. There were significant 
correlations between analyses of student writing samples. Table 4 shows 
correlations of .839 between language proficiency and student ability to fo- 
cus, .875 between focus and elaboration, and .943 for sentences with sub- 
ject, verb, object, and sentences that refer to a clear antecedent support an 
explanation of greater experimentation by students in writing tasks. 
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Table 3. SPSS Analysis of Sentences 



Item 


Mean Value 
Pre- Study 


Mean Value 
Post- Study 


Total Number 


5.72 


6.09 


S, V, 0 


2.90 


3.63 


Explain Antecedent 


3.09 


3.72 


Fragments 


.81 


.54 


Run-On 


1.72 


1.54 


Incomprehensible 


.27 


.54 


Number of Words 


10.03 


9.39 



Words Excluding Subjects with all run-ons 11.03 12.92 

Note: Mean Values for number of words in sentences exclude fragments and run-ons 



Table 4. Correlations 





Episodically 


S, V,0 


IMAGE 


IMAGE 


IMAGE 




Explain 




Language 


Focus 


Support/ 




Antecedent 




Proficiency 




Elaboration 


Episodically 

Explain 

Antecedent 












S, V, o 


M3** 










IMAGE 












Language 

Proficiency 








.839** 




IMAGE 

Focus 






.839** 




.875** 


IMAGE 

Support/ 

Elaboration 








.875** 





Note: Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2 tailed) 
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Discussion and Conclusions 

Jerry (a pseudonym), the teacher in whose classroom this study was 
conducted, shared that the Book Microscopes posed a challenge with select 
students. Although he felt the steps helped the students to focus, he said 
implementation of the steps was "Difficult due to the mobility of students." 
This is not new information as student mobility is an ongoing challenge for 
teachers of ELLs. However, the steps of this project could be implemented 
with short readings instead of books. 

In the formation of student groups, Jerry allowed the students to choose 
their groups and they did so mostly by gender. During the project, he saw 
that the giris seem to work on this better than the boys. He concluded that 
this "worked against me because the boys were more off task than if they 
had been put into coed groups." There was collaboration between learners 
but there could have been more if the groups had been heterogeneous. 

Jerry noticed that the students did not quite understand Step 4. This state- 
ment leads one to conclude these ELLs had not engaged in work that asked 
their opinion before this study. Evidently, they wrote book reports in which 
they reported events but never questioned why anything took place, or at- 
tempted to justify the development or actions of the characters. Jerry's state- 
ment supports the information gathered in the pre-study interviews. The ETIs 
in this study had engaged in rote learning and had not been in classrooms 
mn from a constructivist perspective. This is alarming. The cultural mismatch 
that ELLs experience can impede learning if it is not addressed. Rote learn- 
ing does not help ELLs feel a sense of belonging. 

Data analysis suggests the tasks of this study are beneficial to ELLs. The 
most improvement was in student ability to offer support and to elaborate. 
It is encouraging that this category showed improvement. Perhaps the 
scaffolded instruction of the steps made composing more manageable. ELLs 
who lack vocabulary often communicate in short phrases that do not allow 
them to present their ideas. There was an increase in the number of incom- 
prehensible sentences. This result could be evidence of greater risk taking 
by the students and thus be a positive outcome. 

Pre-study writing samples were short. As the students became more 
comfortable composing, or because they were experiencing less stress, they 
wrote more. Their writing was far from perfect, but their ideas were com- 
prehensible. That writing production increased for learners, some with low 
levels of English language proficiency, which is good. This suggests the ELTs 
were not so busy trying to understand English that little time was left for 
content. Although they wrote in imperfect English, they were able to ex- 
press their ideas. They focused on context and on making meaning. This is 
exactly what good educators of ELLs want in instruction. 

It is this qualitative data that can do much to inform instructional plan- 
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ning and supports the premises of this study. For example, Julio, an ELL who 
struggles to express himself, wrote a book review that is comprehensible 
even though it has errors in spelling and punctuation. Julio's words demon- 
strate his efforts. Sometimes he spells a word two different ways. 

The book was boring on the biginig of the book. I realy don't know 
way (why) was boring on the bigining. In the middle of the book was 
funy and fun now I like't beter. I do recomed people to read the book 
but myby willd be a little hard. 

The routines of the steps appear to have engaged the students in the as- 
signments. Just as reading helps a learner get into the habit of reading, writ- 
ing can become part of a routine that can be perfected overtime in a low stress 
situation. The ELLs in this study appearto write very much the same way that 
they speak. They write as if taking short breaths that do not signal the end of 
one idea nor the beginning of another. Their thoughts are not expressed in 
complete sentences that begin and end with correct punctuation. For example, 
Alina wrote, "She is nice because she cares about animates because the dog 
was going to go to the pound but she did not let them." Mirta wrote, 'Itmaks 
me fale like me wan I had my fist dog hir in the USA and I't was enstrseting 
becas it takals about a giri and a dog and that maks fele like me and my dog." 
In English this would correctly translate to "It makes me feel like I felt when 
I had my first dog here in the US. It was interesting because the book talks 
about a girl and a dog. This makes me think of myself and my dog." These 
examples evidence the challenges of transferring oral proficiency to compre- 
hensible writing. 

Implications for the classroom 

Attainment of biliteracy is an arduous task. However, there is much that 
mainstream and ESL teachers can do to help ELLs. Teachers can consider 
what they know of first language literacy before they plan instruction for 
ELLs. Results of this investigation offer several implications for helping lin- 
guistic minority populations. 

Fust, connections between reading and writing are numerous, important 
for instruction, and helpful. Learning to write in a 12 is facilitated when read- 
ing offers the context for composing. The ELL's interest is absorbed by meaning 
ratherthan on whathe/she cannot understand. Secondly, use of the firstlang- 
uage helps students to scaffold knowledge through informal conversations, 
validates the learner's background and knowledge base, and plans instruc- 
tion from an additive and not a deficit perspective. Thirdly, collaboration and 
preparation of non-language dependent diagrams facilitate subconscious 
planning before writing and offer appropriate instruction for learners with low 
levels of English proficiency. Fourth, simpler and shorter types of writing tasks 
appearto help ELLs produce more and concentrate on understanding con- 
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tent Lastly, FT Is , just like monolingual students, enjoy taking what they know 
and creating dioramas, big books, or posters. These post-reading activities 
extend the reading of a text and contribute to the recursiveness of the read- 
ing and writing processes. This is important for ELLs because it reinforces both 
context and language. With 1 2 learners, repetition and application are cmcial 
in achievemnent of biliteracy. Refer to Figure 5 for one student group's poster 
of Eleanor CoerTs (1977) Sadako and the Thousand Paper Cranes. 



Figure 5. Extension Activity by Team of Two Students 
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Nonlinear Nonfiction Writing 

AND THE I-CHART: 

Scaffolding for Success 
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Abstract 

I-charts were developed by Hoffman (1992) and their efficacy for writ- 
ing reports tested by Viscovich (2002). This article describes the results of a 
classroom intervention in two fourth grade classrooms where students worked 
in pairs over a period of two weeks to research and write texts suitable for 
classroom publication. The students read and comprehended various infor- 
mation texts; gathered and organized their information usingan I-chart; syn- 
thesized across texts by transforming their written notes from the I-chart into 
connected prose; and incorporated their text into a page design using head- 
ings, subheadings, pictures, and captions. 



T he International Reading Association/ National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish (IRA/NCTE) Standards for the English Language Arts (1996) address 
reading and writing nonfiction in several ways. The standards suggest that 
students should "read a wide range of print and non-print texts ... to ac- 
quire new information" (p. 1) and that students should "conduct research on 
issues and interests by generating ideas and questions . . . and synthesize data 
from a variety of sources to communicate their discoveries in ways that suit 
theirpurpose and audience" (p. 2). In particular, the Utah Language Arts Core 
Curriculum (Utah Office of Education, 2003) includes the following objec- 
tive: 

4040-0801 Objective 1: Prepare to write by gathering and organizing 
information and ideas (prewriting). 

d. Use a variety of graphic organizers to organize information, (p. 51) 

The I-chart is a particular type of graphic organizer that was developed 
by Hoffman (1992) as a way to scaffold students' critical thinking and to 
consider multiple sources of information rather than looking to just one text 
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for information. The I-chart takes the form of a data grid or chart that allows 
students to record what they already know about a topic, to record answers 
to guiding questions answered after reading several texts or viewing sources, 
and to write a summary of what was learned from the readings/viewings. 
Topics and questions can first be determined by the teacher, and after students 
are familiar with using the I-chart, the students can assume more control over 
choice of topic and guiding questions. I-charts also help students learn to write 
organized reports with paragraphs that follow the subtopics provided by the 
guiding questions and facilitate the process of synthesizing across texts. 

Viscovich (2002) compared I-charts to the traditional outline and graphic 
organizer (in the form of a semantic map or web) to determine their effects 
on student writing. In her quasi-experimental study, she used six intact classes 
of predominantly White, affluent fifth graders, which were then randomly 
assigned to one of the three instructional conditions. As a pretest, all three 
groups first wrote reports on Charles Lindbergh without using any organiza- 
tional structure. Then each group was instructed in the use of their assigned 
organizational structure. The students chose from a list of 25 famous Ameri- 
cans who they wanted to write a report about, with teacher guidance they 
formulated guiding questions, and finally, they took notes and wrote their 
final report, which served as the posttest. Reports were scored using New 
York State's English Language Arts Rubric for Reading/ Writing. Of the three 
instructional conditions, the I-chart was most effective in improving student 
writing and critical thinking, with an effect size of .76, which means that the 
I-chart group gained about three-fourths of a standard deviation more than 
the other two groups combined. 

I did an informal survey of reading and language arts methods textbooks 
for preservice teachers and found only five (out of 15) that mentioned the I- 
chart as a useful strategy for reading and writing informational texts (Alverman 
& Phelps, 2005; Gunning, 2005; Reutzel & Cooter, 2003; Temple, Ogle, 
Crawford, & Freppon, 2005; Tierney & Readence, 2005). The most detailed 
explanation for how to use an I-chart is offered by Tierney and Readence 
(2005). They explain its origins in the work of Hoffman (1992), McKenzie 
(1979), and Ogle (1986). Neariy all of the textbooks mention the teacher 
research done by Randall (1996) in which she adapted the I-chart into sepa- 
rate source pages for each research question to facilitate its use for her eighth 
graders as they wrote research reports. 

Because the I-chart seemed to me to be underused and perhaps under- 
valued, I decided to use the work of Viscovich (2002) and Hoffman (1992) 
as my theoretical and research framework to conduct a classroom interven- 
tion in two fourth grade classrooms in which the students worked in pairs 
over a period of two weeks to research native animals of Utah and to pro- 
duce written work suitable for classroom publication. My instruction included 
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examining the features of nonfiction texts through read-aloud and explicit 
instruction, think-aloud comprehension modeling, modeling the use of an I- 
chartto gather information from sources, and modeling writing in a nonlin- 
ear format The students successfully engaged in a broad range of reading 
and writing tasks including comprehending the information texts, gathering 
and organizing their information on I-charts, situating their learning through 
connecting with prior knowledge, synthesizing across texts by transforming 
their written notes into connected prose, and incorporating their text into a 
page design that used headings, subheadings, pictures, and captions. 

One of the main advantages of the I-chart as a graphic organizer is that 
the information the students record in each column is easily converted to 
paragraphs, which makes their writing more coherent and organized. The I- 
chart also facilitates synthesizing different sources of information when writ- 
ing. Outlining is very linear and not as generative as either the I-chart or 
semantic webbing. Semantic webbing is generative, but lacks the structure 
of an I-chart. It is the structured nature of the I-chart that makes it such a 
useful scaffold for student writing. 



Instructional Methods and Materials 

I was a guest in Kacee Ure's and Amy Christensen's fourth-grade class- 
rooms in an elementary school in Logan, Utah. Unlike the students in 
Viscovich's (2002) research, the population of students at this school includes 
a high percentage of low SES students and approximately 25% Hispanic stu- 
dents. I was volunteering in their classrooms as part of an overall coopera- 
tive effort between Utah State University and the local city school district. My 
intention was to model effective writing instruction practices for these teach- 
ers who had specifically requested "help" with writing from their curriculum 
supervisor in the district office. 

I wanted to demonstrate the power of collaborative writing and informa- 
tional writing to get students engaged in writing. I had successfully taught first- 
and second-graders to read from informational texts and write their own 
informational books (Read, 2001) and through my analysis of their talk had 
seen how the act of collaborating had allowed them to talk through their 
comprehension of source texts and enhanced their writing process. The fourth- 
graders seemed more than ready to learn how to gather information from 
source text and write their own informational texts, given an instructional 
process that included careful planning, modeling, and support during the 
writing process. 

I began my planning process by examining the fourth-grade science 
curriculum and identifying an engaging topic— native animals of Utah. In 
Mrs. Ure's classroom, I created the I-chart (see Table 1) that we would use 
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Table 1: 1-Chart for Mrs. Ure's Class 





What does 
it look like? 


What does 
it eat? 


Does it 
come 
out at 
night or 
during 
the day? 


How does 
it protect 
itself from 
danger 
(does it 
mn or 
fight)? 


Does it 

hibernate 

or 

migrate? 


How does 
it find 
shelter? 


Is it 

endangered 
or protected 
by federal 
or state laws? 


What we 
already know 
















Source 1 
hoglezoo.org/ 
native.to.Utah. 
php 
















Source 2 

















with questions that I chose based on supplementary core curriculum mate- 
rials. In Mrs. Christensen's room, I allowed the students to generate the ques- 
tions that would be used on the chart (see Table 2). 

On my first day in the classroom for both classes, I began by reading 
Alejandro's Gift (Albert, 1994) and parts of America's Deserts: Guideto Plants 
and Animals (Wallace, 1996). We discussed how some of the animals in these 
books can be found in Utah and we also discussed other animals native to 
Utah that were not mentioned in the book. I passed out a list of all the pos- 
sible animals they could research and asked them to individually mark their 
first, second, and third choice of animal that they wanted to read and write 
about. With these marked lists in hand, I prepared for the next day by pair- 
ing students according to their expressed interest in specific animals. I de- 



Table 2: 1-Chart for Mrs. Christensen's Class 





What 
does it 
look 
like? 


What 
does 
it eat? 


Where 
does it 
live? 


Who 
are its 
predators? 


How does 
it protect 
itself? 


How does 
move?Fly? 
Swim? Run? 


Is it 

endangered 
(hard to 
find)? 


Cool facts 
about our 
animal 


What we 

already 

know 


















Source 1 
hoglezoo.org/ 
native.to.Utah. 
php 
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cided that it didn't matter if more than one pair of students researched the 
same animal because I felt it was more important for them to be engaged in 
their work than for them to be studying unigue animals. 

The second day's lesson was a demonstration of how to use the I-chart. 
I began by modeling how they should include any information they already 
knew. I then modeled reading aloud the information from the Hogle Zoo 
website about my animal, the chuckwalla, and recording what I was learn- 
ing on a large I-chart. I did this so that everyone could see it and so that they 
could come to the board and participate by writing notes on it As I read 
aloud from my webpage about chuckwallas, I thought aloud about the pro- 
cess of writing information on the I-chart (see Table 3) using the questions 
at the top to guide me. 

The students spent the rest of that day and most of the next day work- 
ing with their assigned partner reading aloud and taking notes from their 
printouts from the Hogle Zoo website. 

On the fourth day, I took them to the computer lab where they worked 
in pairs using Google to search for more information about their animal. I 



Table 3: 1-Chart with Modeled Notetaking 





What 
does it 
look like? 


What 
does 
it eat? 


Where 
does it 
live? 


Who 
are its 
predators? 


How 
does it 
protect 
itself? 


How 

does it 

move? 

Fly? 

Swim? 

Run? 


Is it 

endangered 
(hard to 
find)? 


Cool 

facts 

about 

our 

animal 


What we 

already 

know 


lizard 




desert 




inhales 

and gets 

puffed 

out and 

stuck 

between 

rocks 








Source 1 
hoglezoo.org/ 
nattve.to.Utah. 
php 


skin has a 
sandpaper 
texture 
tail with a 
blunt tip 
flat dark 
body flaps 
of skin on 
neck 
changes 
colors a 
foot and a 
half long 
its fat 
pot-bellied 


creosote 
bush 
yellow 
blossoms 
wild fruit 


southern 

Utah 

deserts 

with 

rocky 

hillsides 

southwest 

US4 




Gulps 
air, puffs 
itself up 
and 

hides in 
rocks. 
Huffs 
or hisses 
at 

intruders 






it lays 
eggs 
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allowed them to print out the information from two of the websites they 
found. Since their animals had unique names like American Kestrel, no one 
accidentally ran into inappropriate materials. The fifth day was spent taking 
notes from these new resources. 

The sixth day's lesson included pointing out the unique features of books 
like Amazing Snakes (Parsons, 1990) (see Figure 1), which have headings, 
subheadings, photos, and captions that are laid out in a nonlinear fashion. I 
did this because I wanted them to be thinking about how their collected 
information could be formatted in this nonlinear way for their end product 
linear text flows left to right and top to bottom. Nonlinear text layouts ask the 
reader to make choices about the order in which to read. Captions might be 
read first, and then connected paragraphs. In some cases, such as in the 
Amazing Snakes book, paragraphs can be read in any order the reader 
chooses. 

After we discussed the features of these nonlinear texts, I then modeled 
how to transform the notes from my I-chartonto a rough draft page of 11" x 
17" paper. I modeled using a title for the page, subheadings for the informa- 
tion under each question of the I-chart, paragraphs of information for each 
subheading, saving room for pictures or photos, and writing captions. 

The next several days the students worked on their rough drafts, plan- 
ning the layout of their page in a class book, writing the text, choosing or 

Figure 1. Nonl in ear text layout in Amazing Snakes. 



Note. From Amazing Snakes, by Alexandra Parsons, 1990, New York Random House 
Children's Books. Copyright 1990 by Dorling Kindersley. Reprinted with permission. 
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drawing pictures, and finally editing their own work to the best of their abil- 
ity. I typed up their written texts and they did their final layout on two pieces 
of white 8-1/2" x 11" paper (to facilitate placement of text and pictures so 
that the book could be cheaply photocopied and stapled). 

Students' Collaborative Process 

The students worked in pairs to read the information from the Hogle 
Zoo website that pertained to their animal. I asked them to read all the way 
through their information before they began to write information on their I- 
charts (see Figure 2). As they worked, I conferenced with pairs of students, 
helping when they asked for help, asking them how the work was going 
when they didn't. Though there was some off-task behavior, in the 24 pairs 
of students in two classrooms I found only one pair that didn't function in- 
dependently. They did both end up contributing to the I-chart and the final 
written piece, but they needed help during most of the process. 

Most of the other groups collaborated very successfully. Ashley and 
Brittney were typical (see Figures 2 and 3). They were productive while adding 
information to their I-chart. They didn't write in complete sentences on their 
I-chart just as I had modeled in the demonstration lessons. As they wrote 
their rough draft, they planned out the layout of their page while also draft- 
ing creative subheads and paragraphs of information to go with them. 

Figure 2: Rachana and Jessica Gather Information From Their Website 
Printout and Record it on Their I-Chart 
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Figure 3: Ashley and Brittany's I-chart 
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The students spent some time editing and proofreading their rough drafts 
to the best of their ability and then I typed up theirtextinto small paragraphs 
that could be cut and pasted onto white paper along with headings, sub- 
headings, pictures, and captions. Ashley and Brittney's pages reveal that they 
understood the task very clearly. They transformed their notes from their I- 
chart into well-written, coherent paragraphs. A simple list of all the foods 
that bears eat became: 

Anybody up for dessert? 

Almost any sweet thing is a favorite to this bear. Also they like flowers 
and other grasses. They feast on deer, moose, and small rodents. They 
also eat insects. 

The rest of their completed 2-page spread is shown in Figure 5. 
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Figure 4: Ashley and Brittany's rough draft 
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Figure 5: Ashley and Brittany's final copy 
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The writing that these fourth graders were able to do using an I-chartto 
scaffold the note taking process was impressive. Table 4 shows how a por- 
tion of the pairs of students recorded their notes on their I-chart and then 
how they transformed those notes into prose for their final product A few 
pairs of students simply copied onto their rough draft what they had written 
on their I-chart, but the majority of them were able to take lists and phrases 
and turn them into acceptable and sometimes truly engaging prose. 

The students' I-chart notes became written prose through a process of 
discussion with their writing partner that was based on the modeling of this 
process that I did during the instructional phase of this intervention. When I 
modeled taking the notes on my I-chart, I engaged the students through shared 
writing. This allowed them to see and be part of a discussion that turned I- 
charts notes into fluent sentences. Our examination of books like Amazing 
Snakes (Parsons, 1990) showed them that their headings and subheadings 
could be creatively worded, rather than a simple repetition of the questions 
on the I-chart and so some of them were inspired to write humorous head- 
ings and subheadings. 

Students' Final Products 

The final product that we produced was a class book. Students submit- 
ted drawings for the cover and we brainstormed possible titles and voted 
until we had fairly enthusiastic agreement. Mrs. Ure's class decided to call 
their book Wild Animals and Mrs. Christensen's class decided to call their 
book Amazing Animalsof Utah. Each pair of students had a two-page spread 
in the book. After they did the layout of their two pages, I typed a title page, 
table of contents and dedication page to go with the book and created a 
cover using drawings that some of the students submitted. I made copies of 
the book for every student to keep and a classroom copy for the teacher. We 
ended the unit by celebrating with a reading of the book done by the writ- 
ing partners for each section. 

Implications for the Classroom 

The work of Viscovich (2002) has shown that the I-chart is superior to 
outlining and semantic webbing for improving both students' writing and 
critical thinking. The work described here with a more diverse group of stu- 
dents than Viscovich worked with shows that the I-chart can be useful and 
effective with a broader group of students. Their writing shows that they 
learned how to write prose from notes and their engagement in the writing 
process was high. Their teachers were impressed by the students' enthusi- 
asm throughout the writing process. 

Given the success of the I-chart as a strategy for improving students' 
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Table 4: Transformation of notes into prose. 



Students and topic 


Question heading and 
I-chart note 


Completed paragraph 
with subheading 


Tyler and Luis 
Utah Milksnake 


How does it find shelter? 

Sleeps in caves, logs, rotten leaves 


Sleepy Hollow 

The milksnake sleeps in caves, 
logs, and even under rotten leaves. 


Tyson and Jonathan 
California King Slake 


What does it look like? 

Long stripes 

sharp teeth shiny smooth 
The jaws are hinged 
immune to rattle snakes 


What does it look like? 

The California King Snake 
is long and shiny. 

It also has yellow stripes. 


Brad and Jon 
Great Basin Rattlesnake 


How does it protect itself from 
danger (does it run or fight)? 

Fight 

rattle then bite 

it will get it away from human 


How does it protect itself? 

The rattlesnake shakes its rattle. 
Then it will try to get away. 

If the human comes closer it will 
bite. 


Jennifer and Alexis 
Utah Prairie Dog 


What does it look like? 

Coat is buffed yellow or light brown. 
His ears are short and rounded. 

Its feet have daws for burrowing. 
Round, plump, gold-color; and 
unarguably cute. 


What does it look like? 

The prairie dog's coat is buffed 
yellow or light brown. Its ears 
are short and rounded. It also 
has claws on its feet forburro wing, 
plus it is unarguably CUTE! 


Camille and Kierstin 
Cougar 


What does it eat? 

Other animals 
small rodents 
up to fully grown deer 

Does it come out at night or 
during the day? 

Dusk or dawn 


Dinnertime! 

When it comes to dinnertime 
for cougars they go on the run 
for small rodents up to My 
grown deer. Cougars mostly 
hunt at dusk or dawn. 


Cinthia and Grisel 
American Bald Eagle 


How does it find shelter? 

In trees 
goes to trees 


Shelter 

Eagles go to trees for shelter 
and make nesls on the trees. 


Colin and Macauley 
Golden Eagle 


Who are its predators? 

People 

Intruders 


Scary People 

The enemies of the Golden 
Eagles are people and intruders. 


Gabriel and Zane 
Prairie Dog 


Who are its predators? 

Dogs cougar 
foxes hawks 
coyotes bobcats 
eagles snakes 


Who are its predators? 

Do you know who are their 
predators? Well I do. Snakes and 
eagles, and bobcats and badgers 
and coyotes. Do you think that's 
allTThere's more: ferrets, hawk and 
weasels and foxes. It is endangered. 


Brenda and Osvelia 
Chuckwalla 


Who are its predators? 

The main predators are man, 
snakes, raptors and carnivorous 
animals. 


Bring it on! 

My predators are the man, 
snakes, raptors and carnivores. 
So when I'm in a fight I 
usually win! Ah! Oh no, here 
comes the King Snake! 
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comprehension of expository materials, critical thinking, and informational 
writing, I believe that this strategy should be more widely taught in under- 
graduate reading and language arts methods courses and should become a 
standard practice in elementary and middle school classrooms. Semantic 
mapping is a good pre- writing strategy for generating ideas, but the I-chart, 
as it was used in this intervention, was especially useful for helping scaffold- 
ing the process of note taking from information texts and transforming those 
notes into connected prose. 
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Abstract 

In the past decade, interest has revived in character education, a facet of 
American education from the earliest days of the nation's history. Biblio- 
therapy, the process of reading books with a therapeutic intent, is an effective 
means to implement character education within the curriculum. Bibliotherapy 
is a child-friendly and noninvasive technique that can be used in various 
groupings, settings, and ability levels. Book selection, active dialogue, and 
follow-up activities are critical elements in the successful classroom implemen- 
tation of a bibliotherapy lesson. 



C haracter education has been a facet of American education from the ear 
liest days of the nation's history. Commitment to a moral foundation was 
considered essential to the success of democracy by leaders such as Thomas 
Jefferson, who argued for eariy instruction in the democratic virtues of respect 
for the rights of individuals, regard for the law, voluntary participation in public 
life, and concern for the common good (lickona, 1991). In the early days of 
American history, the Puritans used the hornbook to establish virtue-based 
literature as a cornerstone of American education, a tradition carried on in the 
next century through the McGuffey Readers (Leming, 2000). The continued 
popularity of virtue-based literature is demonstrated by the sale of over two 
million copiesofthe Book ofVirtues by William Bennett (1993). The revived 
attention to character education in the schools is evident in the educational 
literature of the past decade (Bennett, 1998; Elliot, 2000; Kilpatrick, 1992; 
Oakes, Quartz, Ryan, & lipton, 2000; Schmidt & Palliotet, 2001). 

As schools mandate character education, teachers face the dilemma 
crowding another requirement into their teaching schedules while continu- 
ing to meet increased accountability for academic performance. Therefore, 
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teachers are seeking the most effective approach to teaching character edu- 
cation and one that conserves time in their classrooms. 

Principles of Bibliotherapy 

Bibliotherapy, which is the process of reading books with a therapeutic 
intent, has been applied extensively for students with significant learning and 
behavior problems who often experience peer rejection, poor social skills, 
and low self-esteem: elements that are addressed in character education 
curricula. The perceived success of the approach has made it popular in the 
classroom. All students can benefit from bibliotherapy because they are likely 
to encounter similar situations during their school years. 

For the intervention to have the optimum effect on character education, 
the reader should experience the following elements in the bibliotherapy 
lesson (Sridhar & Vaughn, 2000): 

• Identification. The reader should be able to identify with the main 
character and the events in the story. The main character should be 
perceived at a similar age as the students, display similar behaviors, 
and face events with which the students can identify. 

• Involvement. Following identification with the main character, read- 
ers relate to the situation and feel emotional ties with the main char- 
acter. When readers become emotionally involved, literature can have 
the effect of changing their perceptions of behavior. 

• Insight. The realization occurs when readers become aware that the 
problem they are experiencing, like that of the characters in the story, 
need not remain static. Insight allows readers the opportunity to 
analyze the main character and situation and subsequently develop 
opinions regarding behaviors or actions adopted by the main char- 
acter in his or her attempts to deal with the problem. Readers also 
develop problem-solving skills by exploring effective alternative 
behaviors to replace old inappropriate behaviors. 

"Bibliotherapy is a child-friendly, noninvasive method that employs read- 
ing— a context familiar to students. Incorporating bibliotherapy into the aca- 
demic curriculum is a natural process that will also augment reading skills" 
(Sullivan & Strang, 2002/03, p. 23). Throughout the application of biblio- 
therapy, it is vital to maintain an active dialogue with the students. A variety of 
follow-up activities should also be used because a single bibliotherapy lesson is 
not sufficient to produce the genuine change which is the goal for character 
education. Activities that can be used to bridge the gap between the lesson 
and application to their lives include discussion, role-playing, creative writ- 
ing, and artistic expression (Sridhar & Vaughn, 2000; Sullivan & Strang, 2002/ 
03). 
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Application to Children's literature 

Children's literature provides an effective vehicle for interweaving char- 
acter education into existing curricula to address problems in everyday life 
(Forgan, 2002; Schmidt & Palliotet, 2001; ). Book selection is a critical ele- 
ment for successful biblio therapy in order to facilitate the principles of iden- 
tification, involvement, and insight. According to Jim Trelease (2001), a book 
not worth reading at age 50 is not worth reading at age 10. Children have no 
more appetite for boredom than we do, and perhaps they have less. O 'Sullivan 
(2004) describes four types of books that meet the criterion for "deeper and 
richer literature" and states that "the stronger the characters, the easier it will 
be to include character education naturally" (p. 641): 

• Well-written books containing moral dilemmas; 

• Books with enough depth to allow comprehension beyond literal 
level; 

• Books with admirable but believable characters about the same age 
as the students; 

• Books across a wide range of cultures with both boys and girls as 
lead characters. 

Representative lists of books for character education have been compiled by 
the following authors: 

• DeLong and Schwedt (1997) organized a book list by genre and in- 
cluded content applications and values at the end of each annotated 
entry; 

• Kilpatrick, Wolfe, and Wolfe (1994) prepared a categorical list of books 
selected for moral imagination that were "test driven" on their own 
children; 

• Sridhar and Vaughn (2000) listed books by grade level that address 
everyday problems faced by children, such as self acceptance, teas- 
ing, and sibling rivalry; 

• Sullivan and Strang (2002/03) provided age appropriate bibliographic 
information for social relationships; 

• The Treasury of Read-Alouds published in Trelease's well-known Read 
Aloud Handbook (2001) provides the recommended grade level, the 
number of pages, and a brief annotation for each book. 



Sample Lessons 

Including children's literature and character principles in language arts 
lessons provides an effective initiation of bibliotherapy in the classroom 
without infringing on academic class time (Maich & Kean, 2004). "Infusing 
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literature study with character education is more a matter of a slight change 
of emphasis rather than a new topic" (O'Sullivan, 2004). The following sample 
lessons (Figure 1) demonstrate the principles of bibliotherapy applied to 
children's literature for the purpose of character education. 

Figure 1. Sample Sixth Grade Lesson 

Sample 1. Sixth Grade Language Arts Lesson 

Children's Literature Selection: Holes, by Louis Sachar 
Character Principle: Caring— Help people in need 
Application of Bibliotherapy Principles 

• Identification. A story map is used to introduce the characters and setting 
and track the plot. Sixth-graders identify with boys their own age who have 
been sentenced to dig holes at a detention camp. The struggles are similar 
to the everyday problems faced in the middle grade classroom. 

• Involvement Discussion circles are based on reading journal entries. The 
elements of adventure and humor draw the students into the story and 
provide a wealth of topics for discussion during the reading. 

• Insight Cause-Effect Charts emphasize the consequences for the behavior 
of the characters. Understanding of the character principle for each day is 
developed during the review of the chapter content at the end of the daily 
discussion circles. Students compare the choices faced by the characters 
to situations in their own lives. 

Follow-Up Activity: Students prepare chapters 18 and 21 for readers' theatre 
and practice reading aloud with partners. 



The Newbery Award book, Holes (Sachar, 1998), was selected for litera- 
ture study in the first sample lesson. The students have read assigned chap- 
ters of the book for homework, and the teacher has used a story map to 
introduce the characters and setting and to track the plot developments as 
the assigned chapters are discussed in class. The story map is an effective 
tool for promoting comprehension of narrative text and also enhances stu- 
dent identification with the story characters. As students read the chapters 
they fill in a Cause-Effect Chart in their reading journals and bring them to 
class for discussion circles. In addition to strengthening students' critical think- 
ing skills, the Cause-Effect Chart utilizes student involvement to emphasize 
that there are consequences for the choices that students make, an insight 
which is the foundation of character education. The insights can be shared 
as each discussion circle reports the conclusions reached by their group. 

Readers' theatre (Figure 2) is a follow-up activity to increase long-term 
effects on reading comprehension and genuine development of character. 
The students adapt chapters 18 and 21 into a script with two characters and 
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Figure 2. Readers' Theatre Enhances Fluency and Reinforces 
Character Lessons for Middle School Students 




a narrator. Readers' theatre does not require costumes, props, or memoriza- 
tion of the script, although minimal props can be used. As students rehearse 
the dramatic reading with partners, their oral reading fluency is increased. 
Chapters 18 and 21 were selected to emphasize the character principle of 
Caring— Help others in need. In Chapter 18, Stanley, the main character in 
the book, discovers that Zero cannot read or write. In Chapter 21, the boys 
reach an agreement that Zero will help Stanley dig his holes each day if Stanley 
will teach Zero to read and write. At the conclusion of the entire literature 
study, the teacher will show the movie version of Holes (Sachar, 1998) that 
was produced and released by Disney. 
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Figure 3. Sample Kindergarten Lesson 

Sample 2. Kindergarten Language Arts Lesson 

Children's literature Selection: The Tortoise and the Hare (Aesop's Fables) 

Character Principle: Perseverance— Keep on trying 

Application of Bibliotherapy Principles 

• Identification. Animal characters are universal because their gender and 
ethnicity can vary so that all children can identify with the characters. 

• Involvement The teacher will read the book aloud as a shared reading 
experience, pausing frequently to discuss the reading. 

• Insight. Students understand perseverance at the end of the story when 
they hear the winner of the race. 

Follow-Up Activity: Role-playing activity with puppets 



The Tortoise and the Hare, one of Aesop's Fables, was the children's lit- 
erature studied for the sample kindergarten lesson (Figure 3). The book was 
selected for the character principle and also for the animal characters to fa- 
cilitate identification through their universal characteristics. 

The teacher will read the story aloud so that everyone can experience 
involvement in the literature study, including younger students who are unable 
to read the books independently. The read-aloud technique can also be used 
for older students with poor reading ability. During the shared reading ex- 



Figure 4. Young Children Enjoy Role-Playing with Puppets to 
Emphasize the Character Principle and Strengthen Comprehension 
of the Story 
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perience, the teacher reads the page aloud, shows the picture to the class, 
and guides discussion to promote listening comprehension. When the win- 
ner of the race is announced, students experience insight as they realize that 
the turtle won the race through perseverance, one of the character traits. 

In order to enhance the long-term effects of the lesson, role-playing can 
be implemented as a follow-up activity. Role-playing is especially effective 
using puppets (Figure 4), because students may feel more comfortable speak- 
ing and acting through a puppet. They also demonstrate their understanding 
of the character principle through the dialogue and oral rehearsal aids in 
their retention of the character lesson and increases their application of the 
character principle in real-life situations. 

Conclusion 

Teaching character principles that apply to children's literature is a char- 
acter education strategy that conserves classroom time because it does not 
infringe upon the academic schedule. As demonstrated in the sample les- 
sons, the principles of bibliotherapy are an effective match for guided read- 
ing activities to enhance reading comprehension and character education. 
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Abstract 

This study sought to determine the effects of explicit cueing strategies in- 
struction on strategy awareness of second grade students. Cueing strategies 
were those strategies assisting studentsin accessing the semantic, syntactic and 
graphophonic language information systems when problem-solving words. 
Duringa 12-week training period, 20 second grade students received two, 20- 
minute whole-group lessons per week in which cueing strategies were explic- 
itly explained and modeled, combined with scaffolding of cueing strategies 
during guided reading and individual reading situations. Norm-referenced 
tests revealed significant differences in word reading and word meaning in 
reading achievement in those who received the training compared with those 
who did not. Qualitative data sourcesfor cueing strategy participants revealed 
that prior to training, students were aware of one primary strategy when faced 
with difficult words, "soundingout"Attheconclusion of the training, students 
were aware of alternate strategies to be used for problem-solving words. 



I mproved reading achievement in the very early grades is now, more than 
ever, a national imperative. President George W. Bush (2001) has declared, 
“too many of our neediest children are being left behind.” The Reading First 
Initiative, one component of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, states 
that every effort should be made to ensure that all children become readers 
by the end of third grade. Substantial federal dollars have been and will 
continue to be expended on the fulfillment of this decree. School districts 
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nationwide are looking to the latest research in reading education to deter- 
mine how to best increase reading achievement in young children, as they 
will be held accountable for that achievement or lack thereof. 

In order to determine best practices for teaching children to read suc- 
cessfully, the reading process should be closely examined. It is a complex, 
multifaceted process in which readers bring what they already know to the 
printed page in order to construct meaning with text (Ruddell & Unrau, 2004). 
Therefore, teaching young children to identify words should be an integrated, 
strategic process, allowing children to not only “crack the code” of the writ- 
ten language, but also to actively constmct meaning along the way. 

Initially, in the psycholinguistic model, Goodman (1970) concluded that 
reading is a language process that involves the integration of three language 
systems; the graphophonic system (letter and sound relationships), the syn- 
tactic system (structure of the language), and the semantic system (meaning 
of the text). Thus, readers actively select the fewest possible cues to create 
an expectation for textual meaning. The graphophonic cueing system includes 
spelling, sound, and phonic relationships. To encourage children’s use of 
this graphophonic cueing system, teachers ask questions such as: Did that 
look right? The syntactic cueing system involves the grammar or structure of 
the language. Word order, tense, number and gender are all included in the 
syntax, or grammar, of the language. To encourage children to use the syn- 
tactic cueing system, teachers ask questions such as: Can we say it like that? 
The semantic system deals with the meaning of the text. To encourage chil- 
dren to use the semantic cueing system, teachers ask questions such as: Did 
that make sense? The semantic system takes into account the reader’s prior 
knowledge and how it influences his/her understanding of the events oc- 
curring within the text. For the purpose of this paper we will focus on the 
three cueing systems initially identified by Goodman and his colleagues 
(Goodman & Goodman, 1994). 

Good readers are more experienced readers than less proficient readers 
(Hoffman, Gardner, & Clements, 1981), but the reading process remains 
consistent. Research in constructivism documents that this process, intent on 
constructing meaning, is used by all (Goodman & Marak, 1996). All readers 
miscue or make unexpected responses. They may substitute, omit, or insert 
words. Young readers and struggling readers, however, are not as efficient 
at revising miscues and may over-rely on one cueing system and neglect 
others. Perhaps this inability to access the cueing systems appropriately stems 
from the manner in which teachers respond to children during the reading 
process. Are teachers departmentalizing the skills and strategies that children 
would naturally integrate during text reading or is it possible that teachers 
overemphasize one cueing system and exclude others in an attempt to assist 
children in recognizing difficult words? 
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Several important studies of teacher verbal feedback shed light on this 
subject. Allington (1978, 1980) studied interruption behaviors of elementary 
teachers to determine if teachers responded differently to the miscues of 
“good” and “poor” readers. Teacher interruption behaviors were categorized 
and the results revealed that the most common type of interruption behavior 
was providing the word. Results also revealed that teachers tended to prompt 
poor readers to use graphophonic cues slightly more than they did the good 
readers. It was concluded that this differential treatment of poor readers might 
be contributing to their reading difficulties. 

Hoffman and Clements (1984) devised a study to characterize teacher 
verbal feedback using FORMAS, a miscue analysis system taxonomy (Hoffman, 
Gardner, & Clements, 1981). Researchers videotaped reading group sessions 
of eight second grade teachers. Results of this study indicated that the poorer 
readers were most often given the word immediately or shortly after the stu- 
dents paused. The study also concluded that poorer readers had less en- 
gaged time, less teacher contact, and fewer successful experiences during 
reading than did the good readers. 

It is important to note that none of the studies included in the literature 
review have examined the effects of cueing strategy instruction at the word 
identification level. Marie Clay (1991), founder of Reading Recovery, has 
indicated that it is not possible to directly teach children to use language 
cueing systems strategically and appropriately, that these strategies can only 
be modeled and scaffolded. There is little research available that might sup- 
port or refute this statement. In fact, very little research in the area of strate- 
gies for figuring out words has been conducted, other than studies of word 
identification by decoding or word analogy. Since figuring out words requires 
the strategic integration of the three language cueing systems, perhaps a stra- 
tegic approach to learning how to integrate the cueing systems is needed as 
well as alphabetic knowledge. Strategy instruction includes modeling and 
scaffolding (related to Clay’s work) within an explicit teaching format. Strat- 
egy Instruction and Mental Modeling have a long history in literacy teaching. 

Duffy, Herrman, and Roehler (1988) proposed a teaching method called 
mental modeling, which involves showing students explicitly what a strat- 
egy is and exactly how to apply it by thinking aloud. Duffy et al. (1986) 
conducted a study to determine whether teachers who were more explicit 
in their strategy instruction would be more effective than teachers who were 
less explicit. Twenty-two teachers of fifth grade students were assigned to 
treatment and comparison groups. Treatment group teachers were taught 
how to convert basal skills into useful strategies, how to make explicit state- 
ments about reading strategies to be taught, and how to organize the strate- 
gies for presentation. Results indicated a strong positive correlation between 
teacher explicitness and student awareness of lesson content. 
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A follow-up study by Duffy et al. (1987) sought to determine the effects 
of explicit explanation of the mental processes associated with strategic read- 
ing. Participants in the study were 20 third grade teachers and their low reading 
groups. The treatment group of teachers received training on the reasoning 
associated with strategic skill use, not on the performance of isolated skills. 
After one year, results revealed explicit explanations increased low-group 
students’ awareness of the need to be strategic with the lesson content and 
increased their use of strategic reasoning. Students in the explicit explana- 
tion group also outperformed comparison group students on standardized 
measures of reading, including a measure of reading achievement given one 
year after the direct explanation intervention had been administered. 

Brown, Pressley, Van Meter, and Schuder (1996) conducted another study 
to validate transactional strategies instruction (explicit teaching with scaffold- 
ing) that closely relates with this study. Participants included six groups of 
low-achieving second graders who received transactional strategies instruc- 
tion in areas of overall text comprehension and fix-up strategies. Fix up strat- 
egies included skipping words, substituting or guessing, using picture or word 
clues, rereading, and breaking words into parts. When compared with six 
groups of low achieving students who were taught more conventional read- 
ing instruction, students receiving transactional strategies instruction evidenced 
greater strategy awareness and strategy use, greater content knowledge, and 
superior performance on standardized reading tests. 

Explicit teaching not only involves direct explanation, as the name im- 
plies, but also the act of supportive scaffolding. Supported scaffolding is closely 
related to Vygotsky’s (1978) view that reading is a socially based action. 
Anderson and Roit (1993) designed a research project in which nine experi- 
mental teachers participated in self-evaluative workshops as they learned to 
foster strategic reading in their students. Upon close inspection of the tech- 
niques that were used, peer support, problem-solving discussions, and fos- 
tering active reading among students — all elements of scaffolded instruction, 
were the main avenues for strategy instmction. Students of these teachers 
reported increased use of strategic reading and improved scores on a stan- 
dardized test of reading achievement. 

Research on exemplary teachers reveals that good teachers scaffold and 
coach their srtidents toward learning. Taylor and Pearson (2002) report that 
in an evaluation of 1 1 schools from eight different school districts, teachers 
determined to be “accomplished” prefen-ed the teaching style of coaching, 
as opposed to telling and tended to engage students in higher-level thinking 
related to reading than did other teachers. A study of outstanding first grade 
teachers in New York (Wharton-McDonald, Pressley, & Hampston, 1998) 
sought to characterize effective teaching. Researchers observed 10 teachers, 
5 who had been deemed outstanding by their supervisors and 5 who were 
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considered more typical. Unique characteristics of the outstanding teachers 
regarding literacy instruction were an exceptional balance of whole language 
techniques and the explicit teaching of skills, active scaffolding of student 
learning, and encouragement of self-regulation and self-monitoring. 

Pressley et al. (2001) studied literacy instruction in five first grade class- 
rooms and found that effective teachers were characterized by scaffolding 
and matching of demands to student proficiency and encouragement of stu- 
dent self-regulation. This finding is in accordance with the recent wave of 
research on exemplary teachers that found exemplary teachers: 1) encour- 
age student use of strategies and self-regulation in reading, 2) monitor stu- 
dent progress and encourage student improvement, and 3) provide scaffolded 
instruction to help students improve their use of reading strategies (Taylor & 
Pearson, 2002). 

The present study looked at increased improvement in word learning 
and changes in awareness of word learning. The study was conducted to 
answer the following questions: (1) Can students who had been explicitly 
instructed in cueing strategies and received modeling and scaffolded instruc- 
tion in a regular second grade classroom outperform students who received 
more traditional reading instaiction on word identification knowledge, sen- 
tence understanding, and comprehension based on standardized measures 
of reading performance? (2) Would explicit teaching of cueing strategies influ- 
ence student’s awareness of reading strategies? 

Methodology 
Participants and Setting 

The study included 39 participants from two second grade classrooms 
in a rural Midwestern town. Participants in the intervention (cueing strategy 
instruction) group for this study included 20 students from a self-contained 
second grade classroom. This class included 4 students with Limited English 
Proficiency, 13 Caucasian students, and 2 Native American students. Partici- 
pants in the comparison group included 19 students from a second grade 
classroom in the same elementary school. This class included 2 students with 
Limited English Proficiency, 15 Caucasian students, and 1 Native American 
student. The second grade classrooms provided the instructional setting for 
this study. The students were assigned by the principal to the second grade 
classrooms. The four second grade teachers were interviewed and two were 
selected on the basis of their instructional fidelity. The comparison group 
classroom was taught by Becky Robertson (pseudonym), a dedicated third 
year teacher who followed a traditional basal reading lesson. The first au- 
thor had worked with Mrs. Robertson for several years and was quite famil- 
iar with her teaching style. 
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The instaictional program on cueing strategies was provided by a first 
year teacher, Rhonda Peters (pseudonym). She was eager to try out new 
teaching methods that she had learned in the teacher education program in 
which she studied the work of Marie Clay. During Mrs. Peters’ student teach- 
ing semester, she had frequently visited with the first author, indicating her 
desire to implement guided reading instruction when she had a class of her 
own. The first author, a doctoral student and former Reading Recovery teacher, 
served as the trainer for Mrs. Peters and as observer within both classrooms. 
As the reading specialist at the school for three years, she was well acquainted 
with the teaching approaches of most teachers in the elementary program. 
Mrs. Peters’ desire to incorporate Marie Clay’s practices and Mrs. Robertson’s 
inclination for a more teacher directed, basal-driven approach would pro- 
vide assurance that each approach would be faithfully carried out. 

Strategic Instruction of Cueing Systems 

The instaictional program was based on Marie Clay’s (1991) theories of 
how children develop self-improving systems for correcting miseries and the 
introduction of the “Helping Hand” chart (Kinnucan- Welsh, Magill, & Dean, 
1999), which included strategies similar to Marie Clay’s cueing systems. 

Procedures for “explicit strategy instruction” were adapted from the 
Pearson and Dole (1987) model. Explicit instaiction involves four phases: 1) 
teacher explanation and modeling of the strategy, 2) guided student practice 
of the strategy with scaffolding by the teacher, 3) independent practice of the 
strategy in which the teacher phases in to scaffold learning if needed, and 4) 
use of the strategy in various reading situations. The instructional program 
included three major sections of class time; large-group teacher read-alouds, 
guided reading groups, and student individual reading time. Through large 
group teacher explanation and modeling, the teacher introduced a visual aid, 
referred to as the “Helping Hand” (Kinnucan- Welsh, Magill, & Dean, 1999), 
which included the following strategies: check the picture, think about the 
story, look for chunks, get your mouth ready, and think about what sounds 
right. One new strategy was introduced each week for die first five weeks. For 
guided practice, the teacher prompted and provided feedback related to using 
die new strategy through guided reading groups diat occurred diree times weekly. 
As the students began to apply the strategies during daily independent reading, 
the teacher would refer to the “Helping Hand” to scaffold learning if needed. In 
the remaining weeks, die teacher encouraged students to use strategies appropri- 
ate for die reading situation and to discuss strategy use with a friend. 

Activities in the comparison group included whole class reading of the 
weekly basal story, small group reading consisting of vocabulary practice and 
round robin reading, and daily phonics lessons. The comparison group also 
participated in daily independent reading and teacher selected read alouds 
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for student enjoyment. This teacher; however, did not discuss, teach or intention- 
ally prompt specific reading strategies found on the “Helping Hand” at any time. 

Procedures 

This study was conducted over a 12-week period and had two sets of 
procedures: one for quantitative analysis and one for qualitative analysis. 

Quantitative Procedures. The quantitative design used in this study 
was a quasi-experimental design which employed pre-post test, non-equiva- 
lent control group design. It was not possible to randomly assign partici- 
pants to either the intervention or basal reading group; rather, intact class- 
rooms to which the principal assigned students were used. Thus, an analysis 
of covariance using the pretest as a covariate for final scores on the Group 
Reading and Diagnostic Evaluation (Williams, 2000), a standardized test of 
reading achievement, accounted for the unequal groups. Further, an analy- 
sis of covariance was performed to assess differences in post-test scores in 
each subtest area and total test scores in order to determine if cueing strat- 
egy instruction made a difference in student outcomes. Means and standard 
deviations were used as a basis for the data analysis. 

Qualitative Procedures. Qualitative data was collected from only those 
students that participated in the cueing strategy instaiction. This data consisted 
of three sources: two different interviews at the beginning and end of cueing 
strategy instaiction and teacher observation during the independent reading 
events. The first reading interviews were adapted from the Reading Interview 
for Young Readers (Goodman et al., 1987) which included questions such as: 
When you are reading and come to something you don't know, what do you 
do? and Whatif your mom (someonethechild named asa good reader) came 
to something she didn't know? What do you think she would do? 

The second reading interviews were conducted after the students read 
a passage at their instaictional reading level using Developmental Reading 
Assessment (DRA) (Beaver, 1997). Students were interviewed about strategy 
use after they read aloud as the teacher marked their miscues (words missed). 
Then, the interviewer took each child back to a point of error and said “There 
is a problem here. What could you do to try to fix it?” This interview proce- 
dure, developed by the first author, was based on reading recovery prompt- 
ing (Fountas & Pinnell, 1996). 

Additionally, data using videotapes of whole group lessons and guided 
reading lessons, and teacher observations during independent reading events 
were collected from the intervention group. 

Analysis 

Both quantitative and qualitative evaluations were used to analyze the data. 

Quantitative Analysis. Quantitative data included data from the Group 
Reading and Diagnostic Evaluation (Williams, 2000), which included subtests 
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of word reading, word meaning, sentence comprehension, and passage 
comprehension. This test was chosen to determine which aspects of the 
reading process were most impacted by the intervention. With explicit instruc- 
tion in cueing strategies, it was hypothesized that not only word identification and 
word meaning would be affected, but also sentence and passage comprehen- 
sion. Students in both the intervention and comparison groups were admin- 
istered the test at the beginning of the study and again at its completion. 

Qualitative Analysis. Qualitative data collected in this study consisted 
of several sources. The student responses to the Reading Interview and the 
DRA Interview were carefully read and reread, then analyzed for patterns of 
strategy awareness. Using the constant comparative method (Lincoln & Cuba, 
1985) student awareness of strategies demonstrated in the interviews and DRA 
interviews were carefully compared with the strategy awareness demonstrated 
in videotaped lessons and teacher observations. Data from student interviews 
and DRA interview transcripts were categorized by two coders (the interviewer 
and another certified Reading Recovery teacher who served as research as- 
sistant). Coders formed a category each time the student made reference to 
a different reading strategy. Reading strategies were defined as any plan of 
action mentioned by the reader to make sense of printed material (Pressley, 
2000). Any discrepancies in initially formed categories were discussed until 
consensus was reached. In order to integrate categories and their properties, 
a list of all strategies mentioned, either before or after the study, was compiled. 
Categories that were extremely similar, such as “look at it” and “look at the 
word” were collapsed. As with the initial categorization, any collapse in cat- 
egories was discussed by both coders until consensus was reached. Student 
responses during teacher observations and videotaped lessons were reviewed 
to determine if further refinement or additions of categories was needed. These 
comparisons led to the formulation of certain themes regarding student 
awareness of cueing strategies both prior to and at the completion of the study. 



Findings 

In both quantitative and qualitative findings, there were positive indica- 
tions that cueing strategy instruction showed promise as an instructional strat- 
egy for word learning. 

Analysis of Group Differences in Reading Achievement 

To determine the difference in reading achievement as a result of cue- 
ing strategy instruction or traditional reading instruction, F-tests were per- 
formed on post-test group means on each individual subtest and for the total 
test score, using pre-test scores as the covariate. Table 1 shows group means, 
standard deviations, and F-tests for each subtest and for the total test scores. 
The ANCOVA result revealed statistically significant differences for word read- 
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ing (p = .024) and word meaning (p = .008) but not for sentence and passage 
comprehension measures. Thus, in word reading, students in the intervention 
group made significant progress when compared with the comparison group 
(F[2,38] = 5.59, p= .024). Statistically significant gains in word meaning were 
also found for the intervention group (F[2,38] = 7.98, p = .008). However, 
students in the intervention and comparison groups did not show significant 
differences in sentence comprehension (F[2,381 =.030, p = .864) or passage 
comprehension (F[2,38], = 1. 12, p = .297). There were no significant differences 
in total test scores (F[2,38] = 3-54, p = .068) when all subtests were combined. 

The average amount of change that students in each group experienced 



Table 1. Analysis of Covariance Results for 
Differences in Reading Achievement 







Intervention 




Comparison 








N 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Mean 


SD 


F[2,38] 


p>F. 


Post-test word reading 


20 


26.25 


2.12 


19 


25.11 


3.70 


5.593 


.024 


Post-test word meaning 


20 


26.20 


1.32 


19 


25.21 


2.78 


7.983 


.008 


Post-test sentence 
comprehension 


20 


14.65 


4.30 


19 


15.42 


4.57 


.030 


.864 


Post-test passage 
comprehension 


20 


18.85 


3.94 


19 


18.74 


6.31 


1.120 


.297 


Post-test total test 


20 


86.00 


9.89 


19 


84.47 


15.38 


3.548 


.068 



throughout the 12- week study indicated that students in the intervention group 
began the study with an average total score of 69-30 and ended the study 
with an average total score of 86.00. Those saidents in the comparison group 
began the study with an average score of 74.84 (slightly higher than the in- 
tervention group) and ended the study with an average total score of 84.47 
(slightly lower than the intervention group). When the mean total test scores 
(pre- and post-) were entered into a profile plot (See Figure 1), results re- 
vealed that the intervention group started at a lower point then surpassed 
the comparison group by the time the post-test was given. 

Thus, the quantitative results indeed show potential for improving word 
learning strategies. 

Analysis of Strategy Awareness 

The qualitative data resulted in two themes demonstrating a shift in stu- 
dent strategy awareness as an influence of cueing strategy instruction. 

Theme 1: Before explicit cueing strategies instruction, students most often 
demonstrated awareness of one primary strategy, that of "sounding out" words. 

The response offered most by students prior to strategy instruction was 
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Figure 1. Comparison of Pre- and Post-Total Test Scores. 




Experimental - - - - -Control 



“sound it out.” Fourteen out of 20 students made reference to sounding out 
difficult words. Out of all the responses given, “sound it out” occurred 53 
times during interviews and 32 times during DRA interviews. Sounding it 
out was mentioned a total of 85 times prior to strategy instruction. For ex- 
ample, Kevin (pseudonym), a lively second grade boy who enjoyed reading 
although at times it was difficult for him, was quite adamant about the strat- 
egy that he believed to be the most helpful when approaching a difficult 
word. Fie responded as follows: 

Researcher: When you are reading and come to something you don’t 
know, what do you do? 

Student: Sound it out. 

Researcher: Do you ever do anything else? 

Student: Nope. 

Before the strategy training, Kevin was aware of one way to figure out un- 
known words — sounding it out. Fie made no attempt to even create another 
possibility. 

The next most offered response was “ask for help” which occurred 17 
times during initial interviews (mentioned by 13 students) and three times 
during initial DRA interviews for a total of 20 references to “asking for help.” 
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Six references were made to “looking for chunks” during the initial inter- 
views, while five references were made to “chunks” during initial DRA inter- 
views, for a total of 11 total references. 

The next most often mentioned strategy was to “tell the word,” men- 
tioned ten times in all prior to cueing strategies instruction. Finally, although 
not mentioned on the student interviews, students responded with “I don’t 
know” eight times during initial DRA interviews. Other strategies mentioned 
prior to the study were “figuring it out, giving a hint, trying it again, guess- 
ing, using the picture, looking at the word, skipping the word, thinking about 
the word, and using the word wall.” These strategies were mentioned eight 
or fewer times by students during initial interviews and DRA interviews. 

Theme 2 : After cueing strategy instruction, students shifted in their aware- 
ness of strategies and consistently referred to alternate strategies when faced 
with difficult words. 

On the final reading interviews, an average of six strategies per student 
was reported. The most often mentioned strategy by students after cueing 
strategy instmction was “looking for chunks.” Looking for chunks was men- 
tioned 45 times on final interviews and 19 times during DRA interviews, for 
a total of 64 references. For example, Kevin (the student who only used “sound 
it out” prior to the training) refen - ed to three strategies that he could use to 
figure out a difficult word after the cueing instruction, suggesting his aware- 
ness of die ability to use alternate strategies to figure out difficult words has 
expanded. When the same question was asked during the final interview, 
he responded as follows: 

Researcher: When you are reading and come to something you don’t 

know, what do you do? 

Student: I look for chunks and cover up half the word and look for 

another word. 

Researcher: Do you ever do anything else? 

Student: I check the picture and I think about the story. 

Many students reported “thinking about the story” or the “meaning” of 
the story for a total of 57 times, with 41 references during final interviews 
and 16 references during DRA interviews. For example, during DRA text 
reading prior to strategy instruction, Kevin was asked how he figured out a 
word that he had just self-corrected. He responded, “It just popped into my 
head!” At the conclusion of the strategy instmction, the interviewer took Kevin 
to a place in the text in which he read “newspaper roasted” instead of “news- 
paper routes.” He realized what he had said, then began to laugh. 

Interviewer: Why are you laughing? 

Student: Because you can’t roast a newspaper! (reference to meaning) 
He was then asked what he might try to fix the problem. He immediately 
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responded, “I can look for chunks,” which he proceeded to do. Kevin was 
able to laugh at his mistake that did not make sense and come up with a 
plan to help fix it. Kevin finished the study reading at Level 44, which is the 
highest level included in the DRA assessment, an increase of eight book lev- 
els over the 12 week period. 

At the end of the study, students still made reference to “sounding out” 
29 times during the final interviews and 10 times during final DRA interviews 
for a total of 39 references. 

The next most reported strategy on final interviews was “using a strat- 
egy” or the “helping hand,” referenced 32 times. For example, Stephanie 
(pseudonym), a quiet, tentative student who was experiencing great diffi- 
culty with reading began reading with an instructional reading level of 12 
based on DRA criteria. In the final interview, Stephanie was able to discuss 
a variety of strategies, all of which were cueing strategies emphasized dur- 
ing the strategy training. 

Researcher: When you are reading and come to something you don’t 
know, what do you do? 

Student: I look for chunks. Sometimes I do think about the story. 
Researcher: Do you ever do anything else? 

Student: Well, I just think about the helping hand that my teacher has 
on the wall and I use all the strategies. 

Stephanie made explicit reference to the “Helping Hand” on the wall, which 
indicated that she had an alternate plan of action if what she tried initially 
did not work. Stephanie’s instructional reading level at the end of the 12- 
week strategy instruction was at Level 24 based on DRA, a substantial book 
level increase. Other alternate strategies were referred to as well. Twenty- 
four references were made to “using the picture” to figure out difficult words 
during final interviews, while pictures were mentioned six times during final 
DRA interviews for a total of 30 references. This was followed by “looking at 
the word,” mentioned 24 times; and “getting your mouth ready,” mentioned 
14 times. “Asking for help” was mentioned three times in all during final 
interviews. 

Discussion 

In this study, both quantitative and qualitative data were analyzed. Quan- 
titative data revealed that students in the comparison group (traditional basal 
reading instruction) when compared with students who received and inter- 
vention group (cueing strategy instruction) differed significantly on the post- 
test on word reading and word meaning subtests. The data indicate that cueing 
strategies instruction did significantly increase word reading scores (p < .05) 
and word meaning scores (p < .01) but not passage comprehension or sen- 
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tence comprehension on a standardized reading test. It was found that stu- 
dents in both groups made similar progress in overall reading achievement, 
regardless of the method of instruction. Since the intervention group started 
with lower scores yet surpassed the comparison group, an instructional pe- 
riod longer in duration, perhaps 18 or 20-weeks, could have resulted in a 
positive significant difference in favor of the intervention group on overall 
reading achievement. A study of transactional strategies instruction (Brown, 
et al. 1996) reported gains in standardized reading achievement after one year 
of strategy training. 

Quantitative data were supported by qualitative shifts observed in the 
intervention group. Time and time again, students initially reported they would 
sound out the word or just ask for help, knowing little else to try. However, 
after the cueing strategy instaiction, these students were able to confidently 
discuss several strategies for figuring out difficult words. It was also noticed 
that students rarely mentioned asking for help after the strategy training. This 
indicates that students who received the training were equipped to indepen- 
dently handle their own reading situations, without relying on help from 
others. 

Influence of the cueing strategy instaiction in knowledge and use of 
reading strategies were apparent. The first most prevalent response given 
during the initial interview was on attempting to sound out difficult words. 
This finding is in agreement with Walker (2000) when she stated that stu- 
dents at this age tend to rely most heavily on graphophonic cues. It is also 
suspected that parents, caregivers and even peers of young children say 
“sound it out” as soon as a child pauses at a difficult word. Traditional phon- 
ics-based instruction, prevalent for decades, is deeply embedded in those 
who were taught that the goal of reading is to decode the printed text. 

The second most prevalent response given by children during the initial 
interviews was to “ask for help.” It appeared that, aside from sometimes faulty 
attempts to decode difficult words, many students simply had no other known 
strategy to use. Therefore, they appealed for help. Allington’s (1978, 1980) 
research on teacher verbal feedback indicated that teachers most often sim- 
ply provide the problem word when the student pauses. Perhaps teachers 
and students alike are at a loss when sounding out does not work. 

This interview data was supported by the DRA interviews which occurred 
after reading a short passage. In this situation the most recurring response was 
sound it out. The second most recurring response was “I don’t know.” It was 
apparent that the majority of this group had but one strategy, that of access- 
ing the graphophonic system (sounding it out). When that strategy failed, they 
had little recourse but to seek outside help or simply give up. Several students 
mentioned other strategies, which indicated that some students were attempt- 
ing to access other cueing systems, but results showed that initially, the se- 
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mantic and syntactic cueing systems, or the combination of either of these 
systems with the graphophonic system, were largely ignored. 

After the cueing strategy intervention, student responses to both inter- 
views were quite different. By reading and rereading the data, it was deter- 
mined that students used a variety of reading strategies in both interview 
settings, instead of relying primarily on graphophonic cues as they did ini- 
tially. “Sounding it out” decreased from 85 references to 39 references, less 
than half than were made prior to cueing strategies instruction. A large in- 
crease in “looking for chunks,” from 11 references prior to the instruction to 
69 references after the intervention indicates that students were using more 
efficient alternatives to decoding rather than trying to sound out each sound. 
The major difference in the final interviews is that students seemed to have 
built a repertoire of alternative strategies, encompassing all the language cueing 
systems, to use when attempting to figure out an unknown word. Initially, 
students referred primarily to “sounding it out” or “asking for help.” In con- 
trast, after the intervention the students reported using a wide range of strat- 
egies, with the need to ask for outside assistance greatly diminishing. Stu- 
dents mentioned an average of six strategies during reading interviews at 
the completion of the study even though only five different strategies were 
taught. They began generating strategies on their own. As Clay (1991) has 
suggested, these students evidenced qualities of confident, self-extending 
readers, readers able to construct meaning by accessing cueing systems on 
increasingly difficult texts. 

Conclusion 

Quantitative results revealed that cueing strategies instruction did sig- 
nificantly increase word reading ability but not overall reading achievement 
on a standardized reading test when compared with students who received 
traditional reading instruction. Using standardized, group-administered tests 
of reading performance may not be the most appropriate manner in which 
to assess reading perfonnance in light of student reading strategy use (Allington 
& Cunningham, 2002; Mokhtari & Reichard, 2002). These tests do not pro- 
vide information as to which strategies were employed during test-taking, if 
any. Although the GRADE test was chosen for its similarities to natural text 
reading selections, it is still composed primarily of fill-in-the-blank items on 
short pieces of text, which are not closely aligned with natural reading pro- 
cesses. However, because reading achievement in today’s elementary schools 
is measured by means of standardized tests, the authors felt it necessary to 
use an equivalent testing instrument when measuring the reading perfor- 
mance of both the comparison group and the intervention group. 

Qualitative shifts in students revealed, however, that the strategy instruc- 
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tion did assist in building a repertoire of strategies for use when decoding 
and comprehending texts. As evidenced by the shifts in student awareness 
of strategies and student ability to verbalize a variety of strategies at the con- 
clusion of the study, it is recommended that teachers include these whole 
group lessons, combined with scaffolding through prompting and discus- 
sion, throughout the school year so that students continue to develop self- 
extending systems. These self-extending systems will allow students to con- 
fidently attempt more and more difficult texts. Explicit teaching focused on 
strategy instruction reduces the departmentalization of reading skills and 
encourages students to become active constructors of meaning. 

Further research should be conducted on teaching the cueing strategies 
in order to further refine the balance of explicit instruction with appropriate 
scaffolding experiences necessary to improve strategy awareness, strategy 
use, and overall reading achievement. 
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Abstract 

This commentary and review of international literature for children and 
young adults compares the breadth and quantity of international literature 
available eight years ago in the United States to the current market. The au- 
thor addresses the concern that while more international literature has be- 
come available for children and young adults during the last ten years, the 
United States is still primarily importing books from England and Europe or 
publishingbooksby non-native writers. Becauseyoungreaders would be better 
served by greater attention to difference, the author argues for a wider selec- 
tion of literature for children and young adults, for more books that were 
originally written for a non-U.S audience, and for a teaching emphasis that 
includes cultural differences. In addition, instructional suggestions are in- 
cluded. 



We require to be nourished by other cultures and by other ages. 
With-outour bridges to them we would be isolated, insular, falsely 
arrogant— not to say inbred. Without this exchange we would 
suffer a kind of cultural anemia. (Fenton, 1977, p. 54) 

I ranian writer Azar Nafisi, in Reading Lolita in Tehran (2004) describes a 
remarkable experience in international reading. Her memoir recounts a 
world of Iranian students reading classic Western texts while wearing the 
veil and surviving an Islamic fundamentalist revolution. As Nafisi's suppos- 
edly seditious teaching at the university is curtailed so that eventually she 
can only teach privately, she describes her university women students com- 
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ing into her home, taking off their veils, and discussing Lolita (Nabokov, 
1955) and The Great Gatsby (Fitzgerald, 1925) and Pride and Prejudice 
(Austen, 1813), taking complex characters from another time and place into 
their lives and their thinking. She writes that the students were hoping "to 
find a link between the open spaces the novels provided and closed ones 
[they] were confined to" (p. 19), and did, in fact, find themselves oddly re- 
flected in or illuminated by literature meant for another audience. 

What is especially striking about Nafisi's college-age students is how well 
they read. The questions many of us concerned with literacy education will 
ask ourselves while reading Nafisi's account are these: How did these stu- 
dents learn to read this well, this passionately, making deep and urgent con- 
nections to their own lives? How does their reading of novels from cultures 
markedly different from their own help them to know themselves and their 
world? What kind of literary experiences did these adult Iranian readers of 
the western canon have as children? And, by extension, how can educators 
and teachers of children in the United States help students to read well inter- 
nationally? How can we get our students to a similariy productive reading 
stance? 

This examination of issues in international literature for U.S. children 
began with the premise that one of the benefits of international literature is 
that it causes readers to "explore alternative ways of thinking and living" 
(Cullinan & Galda,1998, p. 287). At its best, reading internationally allows 
readers to step into and experience another culture and, as was true of Nafisi's 
students, frees us to imagine other ways of living our lives and of organizing 
our relationships. 

Eight years after I finished my dissertation research, new coursework at 
my university allowed me to return to the scholarship of international children's 
and young adult literature and examine what and how this literature has 
changed. More international literature has become available for U.S. read- 
ers, but other than some recent exceptions, the books are primarily coming 
from the same northern European countries as they always have, or they are 
penned by non-native writers. However, we may be on the cusp of change, 
and thus I argue that we need to emphasize difference in what we publish 
and read, and, as an extended example, examine the literature of Guate- 
mala. Finally, recent scholarship from various fields offer guidance in how 
teachers can approach international texts in their teaching, and again I em- 
phasize the need to highlight differences to help students confront their worid 
with more complexity. 

For several years the standard definition of international literature has 
denoted books written originally for readers of one country or culture, and 
then imported, translated if necessary, and republished for the readers of 
another culture (Lynch-Brown & Tomlinson, 1993; Stan, 1999; Tomlinson, 
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1998). Pippi Langstrumpfior as we know it, Pippi Longstocking (lindgren, 
1950), is international literature for readers in the United States, Germany or 
Iran, but not from Sweden. Therefore, scholars have offered different defini- 
tions to describe literature of this type. For example, Hancock (2000) uses 
the term "cross-cultural literature" to describe books written by an author 
outside the culture with "the intention to . . . foster acceptance of cultural 
diversity or to encourage constructive intercultural relationships" (p. 169). 
Freeman and Lehman (2001) expand the idea of international literature to 
include books "written and published first in other countries other than the 
United States" (p. 10), books by immigrants to the United States that are 
published here, books written by non U.S. citizens that are published here 
first, and books written by U.S. citizens that are published here but set else- 
where. They use the term "international" alternately with "global." For this 
article, the standard definition of international literature is used, which is 
appropriate not so much for purposes of classifying a particular book or 
author's work, but for the discussion of the narrow range of books being 
imported into the United States. 

How Much International literature Do We Read? 

The United States has lagged far behind other western countries in ex- 
posing its children to international literature. Throughout the 1990s, U.S. 
researchers noted the relatively small number of children's books published 
within the United States that came from other countries. According to a re- 
view of publishers' information, Stan (1992) reported that 4% of children's 
books published in the United States were translated, while the comparable 
figure for Scandinavia was 55%. Metcalf and Moebius (1995) categorized 10% 
of children's books as international in the United States with a comparable 
figure of 40-60% in all of Europe. So, for example, if European children read 
10 books in school each year, 5 of those books were likely to be imports, 
but U.S. readers would be lucky to have even 1. Seven years after her first 
report, Stan (1999) found the U.S. number had only gone up to 5%. In con- 
trast, Austrian literacy experts claim that 60% of their children's reading is 
translated (Burkhardt B. & Haller, K. Personal communication, June 24, 2005), 
and although Austrian elementary school teachers emphasize the books of 
Austrian writers in the curriculum, most of the remaining 40% are imported 
from Germany. In a recent poll of 40,000 New Zealand children on their 
favorite books, the top 12 authors chosen were international writers (see 'Top 
50 Children's Books," n.d.). Clearly children from other parts of the worid 
have more international exposure to literature than ours do. 

However, in the last eight years, more international books have become 
available in the United States, and the situation continues to improve. Since 
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the first one came out in 1998, the number of U.S. children that have read 
the Harry Potter (Rowling, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2003, 2005) books is stagger- 
ing. Thousands of U.S. children are entering imaginatively into a fantasy worid 
that conveys bits of British life, especially British boarding school culture that 
touts the value of education— not very typical in popular stories in the United 
States. More recently, Scholastic publishers have published German Cornelia 
Funke's engrossing adventure, The Thief lord (2002), for their book clubs, 
and her Tintenherz, with the English title of Inkheart (2004), has been fol- 
lowed by a sequel, Inkspell (2005) . British author David Almond's fine books 
especially Skellig (2000); Kit's Wilderness (2001); and Heaven's Eyes (2002) 
are easily available, as are a number of new fantasies from the United King- 
dom. Phillip Pullman's complex and philosophical fantasies, His Dark Mate- 
rials Trilogy (2003), may be the most significant of them. However, Jenny 
Nimmo's Children of the Red King series (2003a, 2003b, 2004, 2005) for 
younger readers and Stroud's still emerging Bartimaeus Trilogy (2003, 2004, 
2006) are also available in libraries and bookstores. Many of these imported 
titles are being well reviewed in library and teacher journals, and thus per- 
haps will enter the mainstream reading worid for U.S. children. 

The American library Association established a book award in 2000 for 
young adult fiction of high literary quality, the Michael L. Printz Award. The 
Printz has become a widely publicized award that promotes the reading of 
teens from ages 12 to 18 and is particularly significant in this discussion be- 
cause it includes books previously published in other countries. While most 
teachers in the United States would know the Caldecott and Newbery Awards, 
these are limited to publications by U.S. writers. The European awards often 
recognize a work of distinction from abroad. For example, one of the five 
winners from Germany's annual Jugendliternturpreis consistently goes to a 
foreign writer. Thus the Printz Award puts the United States more in line with 
other countries with a highly visible book award that includes texts from 
other countries. Since its inception in 2000, two out of five Printz winners 
have been written by British writers, Postcards from No Man's Land (Cham- 
bers, 2002) and Kit's Wilderness (Almond, 2001). In addition, there has been 
an imported title on the winner or honor list in five of the six years of its 
existence. Snce the Printz books are typically purchased by public and middle- 
and high-school libraries, more international books are now available and 
reaching the hands of U.S. children. 

Two publishing companies that have influenced international reading 
habits in the last eight years merit mentioning. A forward-looking U.S. pub- 
lisher, Front Street Books, entered into co-production arrangements with an 
overseas publisher, Leminscaat from the Netherlands. This has meant that 
several excellent children's oryoung adult titles, such as Bruises (DeVries, 2003) 
and Asphalt Angels (Holtwijk, 2003) from the Dutch market are also available 
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for U.S. readers. The Canadian publisher, Groundwood Books, was already 
invested in multicultural literature and now has a new imprint, fibres Tigrillo, 
which includes Spanish language and English language books. These are 
written and illustrated by an excellent group of Central and South American 
authors and artists. Groundwood is certainly not alone in creating a Spanish 
list. However, founder and editor Patricia Aldana's commitment to publish- 
ing the best of "writing and illustration from the Americas," (Aldana, P. Per- 
sonal communication, May 12, 2005) is laudable and has resulted in the 
publication of five or six Latino-related books, and two or three books in 
Spanish each year (Otero-Boisvert, 2001). In addition, Aldana has insisted that 
the publishers do "nothing to change the content of these books to make them 
more palatable to North Americans" (Aldana, P. Personal communication, May 
12, 2005). 

What Kind Of International Reading Occurs 
In The United States? 

Even while the impulse may be to offer congratulations for finally open- 
ing U.S. children's reading doors to titles from diverse places, it is instructive 
to notice where these imported books originate. The Batchelder Award, an 
American library Association award that promotes international literature, is 
given annually to a U.S. publisher for the best book in translation for chil- 
dren or young adults. Nist's (1988) examination of Batchelder data showed 
that 13 of 20 books were written in Germanic languages and most had Eu- 
ropean settings. The situation has not changed. Of the 16 winners since Nist 
collected her data, 10 are from Northern European languages and 2 of the 
Hebrew translations are set in Europe (see "Batchelder Award," n.d.). White's 
research on successful translations of children's books, defined as books that 
stayed in printfouryears ormore and were reviewed in a major review source, 
was carried out first in 1992 and then again in 2000. White found that with 
few exceptions, imported books for U.S. children come from the Western 
European countries, primarily from Germany and France, and that the coun- 
tries represented had not changed significantly during the time between the 
two studies. As Stan (1999) pointed out in her overview of international 
children's literature by region, "international children's books to which U.S. 
children are exposed do not represent a microcosm of the greater worid of 
international children's literature” (p. 168). Similarly, fourof the five imported 
winners of the Printz Awards were from England and one was from Canada. 
Thus although there has been a greater quantity of children's literature avail- 
able from abroad, those countries that have been represented have societies 
that are not radically different from ours, and their stories have offered the 
least amount of cultural difference to our children. 
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Some educators have contended that U.S. students are insular and paro- 
chial compared to children of other western countries (Caywood, 1994; 
Kazemek, 1993), and one wonders if this might partly be true because of the 
limited reading diet. Could it be that besides our relative geographical isola- 
tion, a lack of experience reading international texts might contribute to "in- 
sularity" and "cultural anemia" mentioned in the epigraph to this article 
(Fenton, 1977, p. 54)? One is also struck with U.S. political alliances with 
England and with the fact that many of the international books for children 
and young adults come from there. If U.S. children were reading well-loved 
books from other parts of the worid, might they be more acculturated to 
friendships with children of other nations? Unlike Nafisi's students, whose 
reading was of cultures far removed from the Iranian part of the world, it is 
as though we in the States have decided to take a trip down the street but 
have stopped before coming to the comer. 

A book that challenges us to journey further is The Friends (Yumoto, 
1998), translated from Japanese and published by Front Street Press. West- 
ern readers can step into the lives of three 12 year-old Japanese boys, who 
go to soccer camp, and struggle to love their families, and in many ways 
seem similar to U.S. boys. Yet the cultural details of their friendship with the 
old man, and the old man's raw stories of his war experiences, confront U.S. 
readers with difference. If readers identify with the three boys, they will 
experience an intergenerational friendship, which is not a common phenom- 
enon in the United States. If they come to care about the old man, readers 
will be moved by his war experiences and may be struck with the realiza- 
tion that they have become empathetic toward an old man who fought on 
the other side during World War II. This provides an opportunity for readers 
to take in other points of view and may, in turn, cause them to reflect on 
their own lives in new ways. 

Yumoto 's The Friends (1998), which was written by ajapanese author for 
Japanese readers, is, for U.S. readers, international. Does it matter whether The 
Friends was written by a U.S. resident who happened to set his book in Ja- 
pan or by a native Japanese who told her story in hernative countiy?Do these 
distinctions matter? Ten years ago multicultural scholars and children's writ- 
ers hotly debated issues of authenticity and who can or should tell a people's 
story (Harris, 1996; Seto, 1995; Yolen, 1994). The difference between the usual 
definition of international versus global and cross-cultural literature raises 
similar "sticking points"to those raised by multiculturalists. Of course U.S. 
children can benefit from all kinds of well-told stories. Gifted writers who do 
their research carefully can transcend their own cultural lenses to write sen- 
sitively about people from other countries, and of course the quality of the 
writing should be our standard of measurement. But why not look deliber- 
ately forthose books that were written forthe children of another culture, for 
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others' eyes? Why not look for those books that were written to be part of other 
children's socialization processes, books written by citizens of other countries? 
In a speech, publisher Stephen Roxburgh of Front Street Books says, "Books 
originally written in another language and published in another country aren't 
about assimilation into American culture . . . They present lives that are not 
premised on our assumptions and don't focus on our cultural concerns" (2004, 
p. 50), and, I would add, are necessary for us so that we see others' and our 
own lives in new ways. Educators, particularly teacher educators, need to help 
U.S. readers understand the value of seeking out differences, of discovering 
what stories adults from other parts of the world are giving to their children 
to read, and of going beyond the narrow range of books that are currently 
available. These differences matter because our current ways of presenting 
imported literature to children often limit them to books within their comfort 
zone. This zone limits them because their reading has been interpreted for 
them, and they are seeing other cultures through a lens that the western world 
wants to emphasize. As writer Eve Tal noted, . . when we take the stories 
of others and reshape them to fit the concepts and models of our own culture, we 
commit a double transgression: we close the window on another culture and 
merely provide one more mirror to our own" (Henderson & May, 2005, p. 370). 

Yokota and Bates (2005) described the same problem in their discus- 
sion of Asian American literature: 

Disney's film presentation of the legendary Chinese folk heroine Mulan 
is an example of how difficult it has been for Asian themes to be inter- 
preted accurately when the goal is to appeal to Western audiences rather 
than inform or challenge them. Mo and Shen (2000) illustrate how, in 
the Disney movie, motives of Mulan to fight in her father's place are 
filtered through a Western lens of self-fulfillment and personal growth 
rather than the more accurate (but less familiar to mainstream U.S. 
audiences) theme of filial responsibility and respect for elders, (p. 327) 

If teachers rely on these westernized stories to internationalize the cur- 
riculum, they may be working with skewed versions of other cultures. Fur- 
thermore, stories that have been westernized may delight or instruct our stu- 
dents in various ways, but they are less likely to cause an exploration of 
other ways of living. If our students read a Chinese retelling of Mulan for 
Chinese children, they are more likely to notice the theme of respecting el- 
ders, more likely to ask why this theme matters, and more likely to question 
if they hold the same values. Therefore, one can reason that it is time for our 
children to see what children of other nations are reading. We in the United 
States need to go beyond the kinds of global literature we currently have 
available and lead students to discover books in translation, books from other 
countries that were written for other children. 
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The Example of Guatemala 

Some countries, however, especially those with low per capita income, 
simply do not have a tradition of writing and publishing books and their 
own stories for children. Guatemala is a good example and may be repre- 
sentative of other third worid countries. Hundreds of U.S. parents have trav- 
eled to the small Central American country to collect adopted children. In 
the last eight years Guatemala was either third or fourth in numbers of immi- 
grant visas issued to orphans coming into the U.S. (see "Immigrant visas," 
n.d.). However, if these U.S. parents wished to read Guatemalan children's 
literature, literature intended for Guatemalan children, there has been prac- 
tically nothing available except for a few legends and tales. Thankfully, there 
has been a small body of fictional work set in Guatemala with Guatemalan 
child protagonists, books meant for U.S. readers, and thus there is cross-cultural 
and global literature for U.S. children to read from Guatemala. 

For example, Omar Castaneda, bom in Guatemala but raised in the U.S., 
has written two novels, Among the Volcanoes (1993) and Imagining Isabel 
(1994) and a picture book Abu ela's Weave (1995) about life in the moun- 
tains and small villages. Cameron, who has lived in Guatemala for 20 years 
as an adult, has written a slim chapter book, The Most Beautiful Place in the 
World (1988) and a fine novel, Colibri (2003), both of which depict current 
life of Guatemalan children and reveal Cameron's respect and love for her 
adopted culture. Mikaelson, a world citizen with several years of education 
from Central American schools, has written two young adult novels, Red 
Midnight (2003) and Tree Girl (2004) that depict some of Guatemala's tor- 
tured history to U.S. children, and he doesn't neglect to point out the re- 
sponsibility of the U.S. government in the afterwords of the novels. 

Writing in English for U.S. readers, these three authors created books 
that exemplify Freeman and Lehman's definition (2001) of global literature. 
Their books tell riveting stories and, particularly in the case of Colibri 
(Cameron, 2003), evoke the colorful markets and amazing scenery with 
beautiful language. However, one wonders how these stories would be shaped 
differently or told differently— or if they would be told at all— if they were 
written originally for Guatemalan children. Groundwood Books, with its 
distribution in the United States, may answer that question and will certainly 
provide U.S. children and youth with more Guatemalan books. Amelia Lau 
Carling, bom in Guatemala City and now a U.S. citizen, wrote a charming 
picture book, Mama and Papa Have a Store (1998) about her experiences 
growing up as a Chinese- Guatemalan, and originally published it with Dial 
Press. But her new publisher, Groundwood Books, hopes to make Sawdust 
Carpets (2005) available in both Guatemala and in North America (Aldana, 
2005). Elise Amada, another native Guatemalan, has books entitled Barrilete: 
A Kite for the Day of the Dead (1999) and Cousins (2005). These have also 
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been written for both Guatemalan children and North Americans as her tar- 
get audience. Even Nobel Prize winner Rigoberta Menchu has a charming 
Maya Guatemalan children's book that will soon be published by Ground- 
wood (2005). Overall, the international literature available forU.S. child readers 
is coming from a narrow band of countries (Nist, 1988; White, 1992; White, 
2000). However, as the case of Guatemala depicts, we may be on the cusp 
of change, both in the inclusion of nonwestem European books into U.S. 
markets and in the new responsiveness to publishing texts by native writers. 

Teaching Cultural Differences 

Finally, we need to reflect on what our teachers and children do when 
they read books that come from outside U.S. boundaries. Scholars from vari- 
ous fields can guide classroom teachers as they use international literature in 
the classroom. There are three practices that get in the way of productive 
readings. First, students tend to overlook setting and those cultural markers 
that define a story within a specific time and place. Second, as with all litera- 
ture, readers tend to shy away from elements of stories that cause discom- 
fort and threaten our schemas of the world. Last, readers tend to discover 
similarity to the neglect of its counterpart, difference, and do not put those 
two opposing concepts into balance. Careful teaching, though, as many lit- 
erature scholars have attested, can aid students in confronting difference 
(Encisco, 1997; Graff, 1992; Henderson & May, 2005; Rosenblatt, 1956). 

Research has suggested that students often do not pay much attention 
to the setting of a story, to where an author is from, or to those markers in a 
book that ground it in a reality outside of the covers. In some books, of course, 
setting is more of a backdrop to a story than a key element, but students are 
also often not cognizant of the nationality of the characters. Egoff, in her 
classic book on children's literature (1981), claims that children do not care 
that Heidi is Swiss or Pippi is Swedish, but that they only care whether the 
characters are believable and wonderful. In a study that examined 8th grade 
girls' responses to international texts (Bloem, 1997), students asserted that 
they could not keep the exact location and setting in their heads. They ex- 
perienced the settings but did not tie an actual physical location to their 
awareness of a time and of a place. If, as Birkerts ( 1994) suggests in his lengthy 
lament of how the act of reading is becoming a lost art, readers "suspend 
our place in the real world" (p. 93), perhaps students enter into reading as 
though they are entering a fantasy world. Clearly more research is needed to 
help us understand this fascinating aspect of making sense of international 
literature. 

But there are several concrete things teachers can do to ground students' 
reading to real places. For one, she can fill the classroom with maps and 
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images that correspond with the books. She should be intentional in helping 
students become aware of where a book originates, of a protagonist's na- 
tionality, and of various geographical, historical, and cultural details. If we 
hope that students will finish a book like Colibri (Cameron, 2003) and know 
that the setting they have just lived in within their minds has an actual exist- 
ence in the mountains of Guatemala, that they attach a country's label to 
what they are visualizing, teachers will need to help students see the con- 
nections explicitly. Teachers, particulariy of older students, will want to fin- 
ish the study of a compelling international story with connections to current 
events, history, or social history. 

Second, students often sidestep controversy, and thus teachers should 
not be timid about reading aloud or assigning difficult books and in address- 
ing the controversies, both the large and abstract ones and the smaller ones 
that exist within and about texts. Graff (1992) argued that teachers need to 
teach the conflict There are many ways to do this. The questions scholars 
ask about international and global literature, such as who can tell a story 
and what real difference does authenticity make to a reader who does not 
know the culture, can be powerful when students have an opportunity to 
explore them. While children may not have the expertise to be able to pro- 
nounce a text authentic or not, the complex questions draw them into the 
diverse viewpoints and deepen their readings. In addition, if within the text 
we probe the parts of a story or of a culture that trouble us, our thinking will 
be challenged in productive ways. For example, the mean-spirited comments 
to the Guatemalan refugees in Mikaelson's (2003) Red Midnight are likely to 
touch a nerve and to promote significant discussion. Students who have 
identified with the children in this survival story will be horrified with the 
reception they receive from the first set of U.S. citizens they encounter. Probing 
this passage will help students make sense of other viewpoints and reflect 
on the ways we treat outsiders. The spot where cultures and countries rub 
against each other is often a place where differences are noticeable and conflict 
resides, and teachers can use this to advantage when designing classroom 
conversations. 

The simple questions, 'Who was this story written for?' and 'Whose point 
of view does this story leave out?' can lead to discussions of socio-cultural 
aspects of a text As Encisco (1997) stated, "literature's power is not in its 
capacity to present 'truer' version of differences (and resolutions of differ- 
ence) but to open up dialogues about the construction and negotiation of 
differences we observe and live" (p. 34). 

Third, readers, especially children, tend to be egocentric in their read- 
ing. They often place themselves squarely into the center of our stories, or 
remake a fictitious character into an image of themselves. This is not a com- 
pletely bad thing to do, since research has indicated that identifying with the 
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characters may lead us into more engaged readings (Bloem, 1997). The iden- 
tification with a fictitious character may also lead to the understanding that 
people are similar, all around the worid. In the previously mentioned exami- 
nation of 8 th grade giris' responses to international literature (Bloem), five 
out of six middle school readers of international literature repeatedly expressed 
surprise at how similar people seemed to be around the globe. In addition, 
even though they were convinced before they began their reading that "oth- 
ers" were fundamentally different beings, the students identified strongly with 
the various Norwegian, South African, or Colombian protagonists. Not only 
did they bond with the other characters as they read more of the literature, 
they also became dismissive of cultural differences. Only one student, who 
had far more international exposure than the others and several international 
friendships, spoke of human similarity as a "given." Even before the reading 
experience, she was much more interested in the "special cultures" that people 
came from than were the other readers. This leads one to wonder if perhaps 
there is a developmental process in children moving from an expectation of 
difference, to recognition of similarity, and then to a sguaring of the two 
oppositions. Cleariy we could benefit from more research on this aspect of 
reading international literature. 

While it is true that humanity has much in common, similarity is only 
part of the experience. Fishman (1995) called this the Disney/ CocaCola ap- 
proach, which implied that since "It's A Small Worid After All. . . we can teach 
the world to sing in perfect harmony" (p.76). This way of thinking about 
diversity is simplistic and glosses over the differences that can't be or shouldn't 
be easily dismissed. Exposure to international literature must go beyond simi- 
larity to also explore difference. Yes, people share human similarities, yet 
our cultures shape us differently, and our backgrounds as well as our per- 
sonalities create diversity of thought and of living. To ignore difference is 
essentially a conservative, egocentric, arrogant act. We benefit from another 
balance, from internalizing another way of being in and interacting with the 
world. The act of considering another's ways helps us to learn about our- 
selves and helps us be more deliberate in our choices or actions. 

Cullinan and Galda (1998) addressed this when they asked the follow- 
ing: 

Do books simply contribute knowledge about a particular culture, or 
do they invite reader transformation and promote cross-cultural affec- 
tive understanding? Do books simply present differences or do they 
invite readers to explore alternative ways of thinking and living?(p.287) 

Therefore, as teachers observe students reading and entering another cul- 
ture or entering into a character's consciousness, they should first draw stu- 
dents into an active engagement with the stories and identification with char- 
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actors, but then complete the reading by guiding them to a reflection that 
makes sense of what it means to be "other." 

"Celebrate diversity" has become something of a catch phrase, an in- 
junction to adopt a certain attitude about differences, and given recent inter- 
national acts of terrorism around the globe, it often has a hollow ring. In 
order to truly explore our differences through reading imported literature to 
and with children, we will have to recognize a wider range of books than 
the set we currently import. And in our teaching of international literature, 
we will have to help students see that difference is not something to be 
shunned. Recognizing difference honestly in literature and learning from 
someone else's experience or woridview is a messy business. But like Nafisi's 
veiled students in Iran, our lives will be richer for the effort. 
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Abstract 

The time spent using technology in schools has increased tremendously. 
Technology has had a major impact in the area of study skills usage. Rogers' 
(1984) comprehensive Study/Reading Skills Checklist has been a valuable 
assessment tool for teachers to determine the variety of study skills used by 
their students. The authors recognized theneed to revise Roger's work to adapt 
to computer-based environments. Reflectionsffom informal observations and 
conversations are described and lead to a proposed survey to modify this 
checklist. Plans for future research into the freguency of use of each of the 
strategies will result in the creation of contemporary study skills checklists for 
both paper and computer-based reading. 



T ’he use of technology in schools has increased exponentially, as a visit to 
the site of the National Center of Educational Statistics (2004) indicates. 
For instance, the percentage of schools with Internet access increased from 
3% in 1994 to 87% in 2001. There is no doubt that young learners spend a 
great deal of time using computers (Oppenheimer, 2003). Furthermore, ex- 
perts in reading education acknowledge the need for teachers to acquire 
technology skills. The International Reading Association (IRA) and National 
Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) jointly set the following standard for 
students, thus assuming that teachers can instruct accordingly, "Students use 
a variety of technological and information resources (e.g., libraries, databases, 
computer networks, video) to gather and synthesize information and to cre- 
ate and communicate knowledge" (NCTE, 2004). 

One important area where technology has had a major impact is in study 
skills usage. The IRA- NCTE standard (NCTE, 2004) demonstrates the impor- 
tant role that technology plays in study skills. Study skills and behaviors are 
an important part of reading to learn. However, they are often neglected both 
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by teachers and students. Getbnger and Seibert (2002) distinguish between 
study skills/ strategies and study behaviors or tactics in this way: "A study 
tactic is a sequence of steps or a specific procedure . . . whereas a skill is 
operationalized and presented as a sequence of observable, isolated behav- 
iors" (p. 352). Gethnger and Seibert write that they consider the terms study 
skills and study strategies as synonymous, and the terms study behaviors or 
study tactics as synonymous. This is the interpretation we use in this article. 
Such an interpretation is important, as it helps explain how study skills/ strat- 
egies can remain constant overtime while study behaviors/ tactics may change 
as the environment for study may change. 

This paper focuses on study skills/ strategies and study behaviors/tac- 
tics, and how they might have changed over 20 years, in definition, behav- 
iors, and assessment strategies. In 1984, Rogers defined study skills as the 
deliberate procedures (strategies) a learner uses to retain information. For 
instance, he noted that when studying, one reads more slowly, and uses 
techniques (behaviors) such as underlining, note-taking, rereading, and read- 
ing material aloud. He noted that such behaviors change the way one reads 
but are still part of the process of reading comprehension. Rogers classified 
study skills into four basic categories: (a) study-reading comprehension skills, 
including interpreting graphic aids and following directions; (b) location skills, 
including varying reading rate and location of information; (c) retention, 
including remembering what is studied; and (d) organizing information. 

Because study skills are personal, and are developed by the learner to 
accommodate the learner's own style of reading and study, Rogers felt that 
an informal assessment driven by self-perceptions was the preferred means 
of assessing study skills. Once teachers realize what students report they lack 
in study skills, then they can provide appropriate instruction. For instance, a 
teacher might select the study tactic SQ3R (i.e., survey, question, read, re- 
cite, review) if students lack a way to organize and locate information (Huber, 
2004). Rogers proposed a checklist of study skills as an efficient way to help 
teachers assess students' study skills and learners assess their own study skills. 
He drew from Kariin's ( 1977) checklist and his own experiences in design- 
ing the checklist. 

We use Rogers as our starting point to consider whether study skills and 
tactics have changed or are still similar to those identified in 1984. Next, we 
ask: If study skills or study tactics have changed, has the way one assesses 
them also changed over the past 20 years? If the study skills or tactics have 
changed, and the assessment process has not changed, then what changes 
are now necessary? 
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Have Study Skills Changed? 

In comparison with other reading topics, few articles about study skills 
have been published in the past 20 years (Gersten, Fuchs, Williams, & Baker, 
2001; Huber, 2004) . What has been published seems to have changed the 
picture of study skills very little. In fact, McBride (1994) emphasizes how 
little study skills have changed over the years when he uses Isaac Newton as 
the best model for effective use of study skills. Blai (1993) identified com- 
prehension of main ideas, self- monitoring, physical setting, organization, goal- 
setting and pacing as crucial to effective studying. And three years prior to 
Blai, Clemmons (1990) listed very similar study skills. Harris and Hodges (1995) 
defined study skills as the "techniques and strategies that help a person read 
or listen for specific purposes with the intent to remember" (p. 245). Their 
definition is very similar to thatof Rogers (1984), Blai, Clemmons and McBride, 
thus demonstrating little change within a ten-year span. And, 10 years be- 
yond Harris and Hodges, there is still agreement that study skills represent 
good reading skills and require comprehension with intent to learn. For in- 
stance, Gethnger and Seibert (2002) propose the following study skills cat- 
egories: (a) cognitive and metacognitive; (b) repetition-based; and (c) pro- 
cedural. Downey's (2000) top 10 strategies mirror Gethnger and Seibert's 
categories, as do Pearce's (1998) "right" study skills. Purdie and Hattie (1999) 
believe that there is not one set of study skills that fits every learner, but that 
the study skills they present as a result of a meta-analysis of 52 studies are 
consistent with those presented by others over the past 20 years. So, it ap- 
pears that the agreement on what study skills are has remained constant over 
a 20 year span. 

What Has Changed? 

Today, the professional literature seems to place more emphasis on the 
age at which learners should start to use study skills. Some authors stress 
that study skills should be used by younger learners ( Alber, Nelson & Brennan, 
2002; Richardson & Morgan, 2003; Strauss, 2003). Rogers' instrument, as well 
as comments by those cited above, seem to assume that study skills are the 
province of adolescents and college readers (Rogers, 1984). Yet, today chil- 
dren as young as first grade are being taught note-taking, goal-setting and 
monitoring activities that are certainly part of the commonly accepted study 
skills. 

Another change is the emphasis on tactics and behaviors that learners 
are using— or not using! Learners spend less time studying today than 15 
years ago ("High School Seniors," 2003). More attention is being paid to the 
concern that students lack a repertoire of study skills (American School Coun- 
selor Association, 1999). There is more emphasis on providing information 
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about effective study strategies, and that study skills intervention is neces- 
sary and does work (Alber, Nelson & Brennan, 2002; Gettinger & Seibert, 
2002; Purdie & Hattie, 1999). 

The major change reflected in the literature and in instructor observa- 
tions is that computer-based study skills are needed in today's world. To 
remain competitive in a global economy, students must know how to study 
in a different environment than they have in the past century. Web-based 
reading and study are different than paper-based study, and sometimes pro- 
duces less efficient study and resultant learning (Eveland &Dunwoody, 2002). 
It is not the study skills that are different, though; it is the tactics that a learner 
must use to study in a computer-based environment Studies show that learners 
can adapt to computer-based study tactics (Anderson-Inman, Knox-Quinn 
& Szymanski, 1999; Eveland & Dunwoody,2002). 

As part of this change to consider study skills in a computer-based en- 
vironment, more attention is being paid to diverse learners, such as learning 
disabled and English Second Language (ESL) students. Such diverse learners 
often need to find different study tactics because of their challenging learn- 
ing situations (Knox & Anderson-Inman, 2001; Richardson & Morgan, 2003). 
There are three attributes of study that influence computer-based study, ac- 
cording to Anderson-Inman, Knox-Quinn and Szymanski (1999): (a) study- 
ing is an independent task and so computer-based study has to be conducted 
in an independent setting; (b) studying has to be what the student wants to 
do, and thus computer-based study must be compatible with what the stu- 
dent understands; and (c) studying assumes that content is to be mastered, 
thus students mustbe seriously engaged. Anderson-Inman's (1998, 2005) work 
on study skills tactics in computer-based environments reflects ways to help 
learners devise study tactics that meet these conditions in computer-based 
study. 

Has the Way One Assesses Study Skills Changed 
Over the Past 20 Years? 

It does appear that study skills have not changed over the past 20 years, 
but that study tactics have changed. In that case, shouldn't the manner in 
which study skills are assessed also change to reflect new tactics that stu- 
dents are— or should— use to master study skills? In this section, we con- 
sider the current study skills instruments in use, and whether they reflect 
these new tactics. 

The Learning and Study Skills Inventory (LASSI) was published in 1987 
by Weinstein, Palmer and Schulte and is now used in college settings in over 
30 countries (Hewlett, Boonstra, Bell & Zumbo, 2000). Since its publication 
came only three years after Rogers' checklist was published in 1984, one 
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might not expect the LASS! to reflect much difference in study skills and study 
tactics being measured. In fact, the LASSI is very similar to Rogers' instru- 
ment, except that it has been standardized. The LASSI measures attitude, 
motivation, time management, anxiety, concentration, information process- 
ing, main idea selection, use of study aids, and test strategies. According to 
Murphy and Alexander ( 1998), the LASSI has an "understudied measure" that 
seems to yield reliable scores. The LASSI is widely recognized in the field of 
study skills, in part because it is the only instrument that is well-known. It 
has been used in research to determine if it has cross-cultural generalizability, 
which it was found to have (Olaussen & Braten, 1998). Hewlett, Boonstra 
and Zumbo (2000) cautioned that use of the LASSI as a self-report with poorer 
readers is inadvisable. The LASSI is a self-report and self-perception mea- 
sure, just as Rogers' assessment. It does not contain any specific items that 
question a learner about use of computer-based study tactics. It is important 
to note that the LASSI is now 18 years old. 

Zimmerman and Martinez- Pons (1986) developed an assessment to evalu- 
ate the self-regulatory process of effective study. Their instrument presents 
students with learning problems and asks them to propose solutions. The 
assessment is not widely used and is now almost 20 years old, having been 
introduced only 2 years after Rogers' assessment. 

A much newer measure of reading strategies is the Metacognitive Aware- 
ness of Reading Strategies Inventory (MARSI); it is designed to assess self- 
awareness and perceived use of reading-study strategies (Mokhtari & Reichard, 
2002) . Learners rate how they use 30 different study strategies. The MARS! is 
a promising new assessment, which may update study skills assessment 
(Richardson & Morgan, 2003). As with the LASSI, it has been standardized, 
although it is a self-perception assessment. The MARSI does not contain 
computer-based items. 

In 2005, Kelly and Johnson proposed the Time Use Efficiency Scale 
(TUES) to study time efficiency. This assessment is a seven-item assessment 
of time usage, based on student perceptions. Its scope is much narrower 
than that of the study skills assessments so far noted in this article. The TUES 
also does not contain any items about computer-based study. 

What Changes Are Now Necessary? 

In summary, there were few significant new study skills assessments 
developed in the past 20 years. The ones that are currently used do not re- 
flect the changes in thinking about study skills and tactics, particulariy com- 
puter-based study tactics. A void exists between what has changed and what 
is used to assess study skills and tactics. Knowing the important study strat- 
egies and techniques needed for remembering content material in a com- 
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puter-based learning environment is essential for the success of modem stu- 
dents. How will students learn what they need to know how to do when 
they study in a computer-based environment if they are not guided to learn 
study tactics that apply? Unfortunately, most teachers do not seem to know 
about or value study strategies, from 20 years ago or from the present knowl- 
edge base, and are unsure how to integrate study skills with content (Jack- 
son & Cunningham, 1994) . This is so despite research that indicates that stu- 
dents who use a range of study skills achieve greater success in school (Purdie 
& Hattie, 1999) and research suggesting that good study habits lead to aca- 
demic success (Jones, Slate, & Marini, 1995). Study-skill intervention programs 
do work, thereby indicating the important role teachers have in helping their 
students succeed by providing direct instruction in these strategies (Hattie, 
Biggs, & Purdie, 1996). We concluded that it is time for a new study skills 
assessment instrument that reflects the 21st century and computer-based study 
tactics. 

What Observations Have Led to the Changes We Propose? 

As we recognized the need forrevising and/or creating a computer-based 
technology study skills checklist, we began to draw on our own changing 
study habits as a tool for modifying Roger's (1984) original work. Addition- 
ally, student and colleague study behaviors were considered in our initial 
modification of the study skills checklist. In the following section, reflections 
from informal conversations and observations are described in three sections 
that include author, colleague, and student perceptions of computer-based 
study skills. 

Author Perceptions 

Through discussion, we found that our concept of study has not changed 
over time. We still need to study and do so regulariy. Yet, we each have 
found ourselves adapting to an electronic literacy environment in both our 
work and personal lives. Our study skills and strategies now include track 
editing forrevising and responding to written papers, insertion of electronic 
comments into documents, highlighting, and writing remarks and notes di- 
rectly on electronic copies. What is unigue about the use of these strategies 
is the freguency and level of skill each of us has in employing them. An 
irony exists among our team members because the senior member is the 
most technologically advanced and in reality, according to our own obser- 
vations and conventional wisdom, should be the most reluctant to try com- 
puter-based study strategies. Both junior authors work with electronic mate- 
rials on a daily basis, and are comfortable, yet not as savvy in an electronic 
environment that is becoming more of the standard, than the exception. We 
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have found that our new study skills, all employed electronically, enable us 
to organize and manage material efficiently as we learn to study it in a com- 
puter-based environment. 

When we need information, we go directly to the university's on-line 
library and conduct an electronic search. Often we look for articles for use 
with our students that are in an electronic-format because computer-based 
texts provide easy and inexpensive access to information. Two of us still 
rely on paper copies of important texts for research purposes, while one 
only obtains a paper copy if the information is exclusively available in that 
format Whenever possible this author obtains a PDF orword processed copy 
of the resource, reads from the computer screen, and marks it using the word 
processing features to signify the most important information to remember. 
Finally, she files the document either in a data base or an electronic folder 
within a location that makes sense for retrieval purposes. Each of us saves 
material on more than one drive so it will not be lost We find ourselves 
resorting to paper-based materials less each day, but at least two of us still 
need enhanced skills in reading to learn from electronic texts. 



Colleague Perceptions 

During the initial phase of our investigation into electronic study skills, 
we have found the information provided informally by our colleagues to be 
both insightful and thought provoking. We note that fellow professors spend 
a great deal of time perfecting their ability to locate and retrieve information 
from a variety of electronic sources. Locating information on the web re- 
guires systematic thinking as well as an extensive degree of patience. One 
colleague shares that it has taken years for her to learn the best way to navi- 
gate online databases to locate articles needed for research. Our colleagues 
believe that fine-tuning web and data base navigation skills will result in more 
efficient searching for relevant information. 

Following a recent research presentation. Dr. Yifat Kolikant (personal 
communication, November 23, 2004), a visiting professor from Israel, shared 
a unique study strategy. In a discussion of the use of on-line resources. Dr. 
Kolikant noted that she rarely reads full articles when she is beginning a 
research project. She first locates the articles in a database, pulls them up 
and reads the abstract and references. Then she uses the search/ find option 
in the word processor to locate information relevant to her topic. If the ar- 
ticle provides important data during this initial review, she will then down- 
load the full text for further on-screen reading and note-taking. This strategy 
for finding information was new to us, but was commonplace for the faculty 
in computer science education at her university. Ourvisiting colleague shared 
that almost all of her research team members use this strategy on a regular 
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basis. We speculate that the use of certain study strategies may be devel- 
oped, as this one was, by sharing within a closely connected group whose 
members have similar needs, interests, and technological expertise. The strat- 
egy shared by the Israeli professor demonstrates that the study skills em- 
ployed in the 21st century make use of the computer-based tools available 
and reduce the need for tools used in the past. 

As we shared our observations with participants in our session at the 
College Reading Association meeting in the fall of 2004, we found many 
common strategies in use among American educators working in computer- 
based environments. A common theme that emerged in our discussion was 
the challenge many educators feel as they make the transition from paper to 
electronic-based material. Many still rely on reading from a printed version 
of articles when they need to study. Although the participants reported us- 
ing highlighting and note-taking in the paper-based environment, they have 
not translated these skills into computer-based environments. 



Student Perceptions 

As we consider our experiences with adult students in our courses, we 
have found that the transition to the electronic environment has not been a 
smooth one. Just as college professors have varying degrees of experience 
and comfort in the electronic environment, so do our adult students. Our 
older students, who are not as accustomed to the electronic environment, 
struggle a bit more with study skills and strategies in this new age. But they 
too recognize that they need new skills. One of the best examples of this 
dramatic change in study environments is the card catalog, which our older 
students, and each of us, remember so well: that file in which cards were 
alphabetized and from which we looked up our references. Our younger 
students do not know this "dinosaur" at all. 

We observe that our students, especially our younger students who have 
grown up with technology, use similar strategies, often much more advanced 
than our own. Our students report that they are distracted by pop-up ads 
and instant messages more often than the telephone. What enables them to 
leam and study is the ease of Internet resources. 

There are, however, additional factors that we find to have an impact 
our students' use of study strategies in an electronic environment. One of us 
has discovered several challenges when posting articles for students to read 
on electronic reserve through our university library. First, students have wide- 
ranging access to technology. The version of Windows available on their 
home computers can make a difference in how easily they can access elec- 
tronic texts; the older the version, the more difficult it is to download ar- 
ticles. Furthermore, the type of internet connection and the quality of the 
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internet service provider in use can play a huge role in a student's ability to 
access information. If a person is using a dial-up connection, it can take an 
hour for an article to download, which is in sharp contrast to someone using 
high-speed internet that downloads the article in a matter of seconds. 

A second consideration that affects our students' ability to study content 
in an electronic-based environment is directly related to the wide range of 
technology skill levels among any particular class. It may be difficult to be- 
lieve that there are adults who do not have any experience in turning on a 
computer, let alone connecting to the Internet We assume in our 21st cen- 
tury college classes that students have a certain level of competence in using 
the computer. If we are going to provide the same educational opportunities 
for all of our students, we really cannot make this assumption. One issue 
that arose in classes attempting to access articles on electronic reserve in- 
volved the reguired use of a certain version of a software program installed 
on the computer. Many students were having difficulty retrieving the articles. 
Frnally, the students determined they could solve the problem by downloading 
a free, updated version of the software. However, there is a certain skill level 
involved in downloading software and some students have this skill, while 
others do not 

A final mitigating factor for using computer-based study skills relates to 
the effect personal characteristics can play in student success with electronic 
texts. We have all encountered students who will doggedly try to learn some- 
thing new and will not give up, even if they encounter frustration. On the 
other hand, we have also taught students who give up more easily, particu- 
larly when the going gets tough. We have observed how determination and 
perseverance can positively impact both our students' use of technology and 
their ability to study from electronic-based text 

As teachers of adult learners, we need to keep all these issues in mind 
when incorporating electronic texts into our teaching. We don't want to 
compromise student learning because technology issues hinder the learning 
process. We need to ensure that all our students have the opportunity to 
learn. 



The Educator's Role 

It becomes our task as educators to realize how our students study to- 
day, and to use the electronic skills they have acguired to our advantage 
when teaching study skills. Part of our responsibility is to provide support 
and guidance along the way for our students as they make this transition to 
an electronic-dominated learning environment. 
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Creating a Study Skills Survey 

We propose a survey (see Appendix) that reflects our initial attempt at 
defining the essential study behaviors/tactics necessary for student success 
in a computer-based environment for the 21 st century. We considered Harris 
and Hodges' (1995) definition of study skills as we developed the eight cat- 
egories of study skills on the survey. Seven of the categories of study skills/ 
strategies, are based on Rogers' Study/ Reading Skills Checklist (1984) . As pre- 
viously stated, Rogers used four categories for his checklist. We increased 
the number of strategy categories to help learners consider their own study 
behaviors/tactics more fully. For each category in the proposed survey, the 
boldfaced skill/ strategy heading indicates the comparable category from 
Rogers' (1984) original checklist. An eighth category was created to address 
environmental factors. The Study Skills survey asks students to think gener- 
ally about whether they use a particular skill/ strategy, and how they use it 
(their behavior/tactic) with both electronic and paper materials. We recog- 
nize that students use many more behaviors in their study tactics repertoire 
than we have included; that is the nature of study as a personal process, like 
Rogers' checklist, this survey is not meant to be exhaustive, but to stimulate 
a student to think about ways to study, and to help teachers know where to 
concentrate study tactics instruction. In future research, we intend to ask many 
students to use the survey and give us their suggestions about what specific 
study behaviors/ tactics to reword, delete, and add so that the instrument will 
ultimately reflect what students often do as they study. 

Conclusion 

In thinking about the experiences that our students, colleagues, and we 
have had in transitioning to an educational environment in which there is 
more of an emphasis on electronic texts, we realize that educators must know 
and teach appropriate study skills for the 21 st century. They should keep the 
following ideas in mind: (a) consider the level of students' basic technology 
skills; (b) assess study skills necessary for problem completion; (c) provide 
direct instruction and modeling of the foundation level skills necessary for 
success; (d) provide information and practice in these study skills; (e) make 
no assumptions that students have the same knowledge level as the instruc- 
tor; and (f) point out the situations in which paper and electronic study strat- 
egies are different and the ways that similar strategies can be adapted in ei- 
ther environment. These ideas will provide our students with skills that will 
better prepare them to navigate electronic texts in the future. 

Ultimately, our planned future research into the frequency of use of each 
of the strategies will result in the creation of contemporary study skills check- 
lists for both paper and computer-based reading. The following questions 
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may help guide future research: (a) Are study strategies used in a paper- 
based material differentfrom those used in an electronic material?If so, what 
are the differences? (b) Are study strategies instructors have taught for pa- 
per-based reading situations applicable for computer-based situations? (c) 
What do pre-service and practicing teachers identify as the study strategies 
they use with electronic texts? Conducting research to answer these ques- 
tions will provide exciting information to better prepare our students for 
success! 
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Appendix : Survey to Determine Proposed 
Updated Study Skills Checklist 



Please complete the following survey. Answer the questions in both columns. 



Study Skills for Reading 


How often 


How often 




do you use 


do you use 




this skill when 


this skill when 




reading text from 


reading a 




the COMPUTER 
screen? 


PAPER text? 




Circle ONE. 


Circle ONE. 




A- always 


A- always 




F- frequently 


F- frequently 




S- sometimes 


S- sometimes 




N-never 


N-never 



I have strategies for following directions (similar to Rogers #1): 



I read to understand important information 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I read to understand important relationships 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I read to understand important details 


A F S N 


A F S N 



I have strategies for locating information (similar to Rogers #2): 



I use an on-line library catalog 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can find reference materials 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I use a card catalog 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can use a search engine to find information 


A 


F 


S 


N 


Not applicable 


I can find information in a dictionary 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can use guide words or letters to find a word 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can find word origins 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can find information in a preface 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can find information in the table of contents 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can find information in a book chapter 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can find information in headings 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can find information in footnotes 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can find information in a glossary 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can End information in an index 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can find information in an appendix 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 


I can find information in an encyclopedia 


A 


F 


S 


N 


A 


F 


S 


N 
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I can find a phone number 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I can find a map and driving directions 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I can find specific information in a newspaper 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I can find information using book parts such as 
title, author's name, edition and publisher 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I can find information about the copyright 
of the text 


A F S N 


A F S N 


When I want to show something is important, 
I highlight the text so it will pop out at me 


A F S N 


A F S N 


When I want to show that something is important 
I underline the text so it will pop out at me 


A F S N 


A F S N 


When I want to show that something is 
important, I mark the text in another way that 
will pop out at me (bold, text changes, etc.) 


A F S N 


A F S N 



I have strategies for selecting information (similar to Rogers #3): 



I can use subheadings in text to find 
what I need to know 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I ask myself questions while I am reading and 
studying so I can remember better 


A F S N 


A F S N 



I have strategies for organizing information (similar to Rogers #4): 



I can create a way to remember information, such 
as mnemonic aids (like 3Rs = read, review, reflect) 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I study in a way that follows a system, such as 
Survey, Question, Read, Recite, Review= SQ3R 


A F S N 


A F S N 



I have strategies for retaining information (similar to Rogers #3): 



I remember what I read by repeating 
the information 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I remember what I read by taking notes 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I remember what I read by drawing a picture 
or creating a graphic 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I remember what I read by writing a summary 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I remember what I read by making an outline 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I use text editing to make notes on electronic text 


Not applicable 


A F S N 



I have strategies for interpreting typographic and graphic aids 
(similar to Rogers #1) : 



I can usually look at a picture, chart, comic or 






graph and understand it 


A F S N 


A F S N 
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I have strategies for reading flexibly (similar to Rogers #2): 



I use search and find to locate information 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I can change how fast I read when I want 
to find only one piece of information 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I can change how fast I read when I need 
to think and remember important information 


A F S N 


A F S N 


I know how to preview— read over the 
text-quickly to get the general idea 


A F S N 


A F S N 


Demonstrate good study habits: 



I know how to select a good environment 
for study: 


A F S N 


A F S N 


Few distractions 
Equipment at hand 
Plan time to study effectively 
Use time to study effectively 
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Abstract 

This paper describes a collaborative teacher education program that was 
implemented at a large, Midwestern university and a nearby urban, elemen- 
tary school with a diverse student population. Teacher education programs 
across the country are looking for the best approaches to prepare teachers to 
meet the educational needs of diverse school populations and improve achieve- 
ment for all students. The model for this program was designed to develop 
culturally relevant instruction through collaboration between university and 
P-12 faculty, focused content area literacy course instruction for teacher 
candidates, serviceleaming, field experience, and candidateinteractionswith 
peers and classroom teachers. Specifically, the rationale for and details of the 
program components are presented as well asoutcomespertainingto thevalue 
of this collaborative, professional development model. 



Vignette 

A teacher in an inner-city urban school stands before a group of fourth- 
grade students introducing them to the use of graphic organizers. She is 
sensitive to the cultural and linguistic differences in her classroom and cog- 
nizant of the challenges and opportunities this diversity presents to instruc- 
tional delivery. After verbally explaining that a graphic organizer is used to 
connect related concepts or ideas, she places a circle on the board and writes 
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the word "inventors" in the center. Drawing a second circle, she writes the 
word "people" and extends a line between the two. Students are asked to 
name famous inventors that they have been reading about and discussing 
this week. Using the names offered by students, including African Ameri- 
cans they have studied, the teacher adds new circles connected to the word 
"people." 

The teacher repeats the process, using the word "characteristics," and 
draws a line between the original word and the third circle. At the back of the 
room, two students engage in a whispered conversation about the process. 
With a look of bafflement on his face, the first student mutters, "I don't get it" 

Looking just as perplexed, the second student follows the process with 
some concentration, finally turning to the other one with excitement "It's 
easy! It's a grapplin' organizer! See, it's just like in the movies . . . She shoots 
out a grapplin' hook, and pulls the two things together. You know how they 
throw out that hook and it lets the guys move from one place to the 
next. . . . Well that's what she's doin' . . . Watch her!" 



Introduction 

This story describes how teachers plan and implement instruction that 
encourages students to actively engage in learning. This process was ob- 
served by preservice teachers involved in the collaborative program described 
in this paper. This approach supports students in applying what they know, 
their schema, consistent with culturally relevant instruction (Ladson-Billings, 
1992, 1995b) and with content area literacy activities (Vacca & Vacca, 2002). 
According to Ladson-Billings (2001), culturally relevant pedagogy is based 
on three propositions about what contributes to successful learning for all 
students, especially African American students. These propositions are: " (1) 
successful teachers focus on students' academic achievement, (2) successful 
teachers develop students' cultural competence, and (3)successful teachers 
foster students' sense of sociopolitical consciousness" (p. 144). Because most 
teachers come from cultural backgrounds that are different from culturally 
diverse learners and often lack understanding of how to successfully teach 
culturally diverse students (Cochran- Smith, 2004; Ladson-Billings, 1995b), there 
is an urgent need to prepare culturally competent teachers. According to 
Ladson-Billings (2001), cultural competence occurs in classrooms in which: 

• The teacher understands culture and its role in education. 

• The teacher takes responsibility for learning about students' culture 
and community. 

• The teacher uses student culture as a basis for learning. 

• The teacher promotes a flexible use of students' local and global 
culture (p. 98). 
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This article presents a collaborative program designed to develop culturally 
relevant instruction in comprehensive ways. 

A major item on the nation's educational agenda is the quality of the 
teacher in the classroom. In 1996, the National Commission on Teaching and 
America's Future (NCTAF) issued a national report: What Matters Most: Teach- 
ing for America's Future that stated: 

America's future depends now, as never before, on our ability to teach. 
If every citizen is to be prepared for a democratic society whose major 
product is knowledge, every teacher must know how to teach students 
in ways that help them reach high levels of intellectual and social com- 
petence (p.12). 

At the same time, attention has focused on the shocking disparities in 
educational resources and student achievement that distinguish urban areas 
horn suburban areas. National, state, and local efforts have been initiated to 
close this achievement gap in literacy and other academic areas. The federal 
No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (2002) was authorized in January 2002 to 
ensure that all children are provided an excellent and equitable education. 
Teacher education programs across the country have been "grappling" with 
the issue of the best approach to preparing and supporting teachers who 
can successfully meet the demands of diverse school populations and im- 
prove achievement for all students. The funded research project described 
in this article proposed to pull together existing components of the teacher 
preparation program at a Midwestern university to effectively support the 
goal of producing teachers with the requisite knowledge, skills, and dispo- 
sitions to positively impact the learning of all children and to contribute to 
closing the achievement gap in literacy. 

Overview of the Model 

In considering how to best support teacher candidates in learning con- 
tent literacy approaches that reflect culturally relevant instruction, the deci- 
sion was made to develop a theory-into-practice model that was comprehen- 
sive and multi-faceted. This theory to practice approach was supported by 
the work of The Holmes Group (1986), a consortium of education deans and 
chief academic officers from the major research universities in each of the 50 
states. Their initial action plan, focusing on the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion, included five goals. One of these goals was to connect institutions to schools: 
If university faculties are to become more expert educators of teach- 
ers, they must make better use of expert teachers in the education of 
other teachers, and in research on teaching. In addition, schools must 
become places where both teachers and university faculty can system- 
atically inquire into practice and improve it (p. 4). 
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The model (Figure 1) shows that at the core of the program is integration of 
culturally relevant instruction. Efforts toward this goal involve the collabora- 
tion of participants in a variety of activities, thus, collaboration is illustrated 
as an encompassing factor of the model. 

Although each of the elements of this model has wide acceptance in 
teacher preparation programs, seldom are they combined into a unified ef- 
fort. This program purposefully combined collaboration between university 
and P-12 faculty, focused course instruction for teacher candidates, service 
learning, field experience, and candidate interactions with peers and class- 
room teachers. The collaborators in this program were university faculty/ 
researchers, teacher candidates enrolled in an undergraduate content read- 
ing course, and three fourth-grade teachers and their students from a nearby 
urban school. The model depicted in Figure 1 integrates these elements with 
a focus specifically on teacher candidates developing knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions regarding culturally relevant instruction through a content area 



Figure 1. A Collaborative Model for Developing Culturally Relevant 
Instruction with Preservice Teachers 
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literacy course. Following is a description of the program components as 
depicted in the model with both the theoretical basis and a description of 
the implementation. 



Program Components 

The program components included culturally relevant instruction, col- 
laboration amongst university and P-12 faculty, course instruction, service 
learning, field experience, and candidate interactions with peers, teachers, 
and students. Collaboration was an essential element of each component of 
this teacher- training model. 

Culturally Relevant Instruction 

It is critical that culturally relevant components be integral to teacher 
education programs. It is widely recognized that the cultural gap between 
children and teachers in public schools is great and increasing, and the di- 
versity in our public PK-12 schools continues to increase significantly. Ac- 
cording to the National Collaborative on Diversity in the Teaching Force (2004), 
data reported in 2001-2002 showed that 39% of the public school students in 
the United States were students of color. According to Futrell, Gomez and 
Bedden's (2003) discussion of teaching in the "new America," statistical pro- 
jections have indicated that the percentage of students of color will increase, 
reaching 51% by 2050. In addition, approximately 25% of children live in 
poverty. In their call for the preparation of culturally responsive teachers, 
Villegas and Lucas (2002) noted that more than 1 in 7 children between the 
ages of 5 and 17 spoke a language other than English at home, and more 
than one third of these children had limited proficiency in English. 

According to Sleeter and Grant in 2003, over 90% of teachers were White, 
and this percentage was increasing. Sleeter (2001) reported that the research 
in this area was limited and that predominantly White institutions have gen- 
erally not responded to this cultural gap between teachers and students in 
public schools. She recommended that preservice programs either address 
the issue by recruiting more teacher candidates from culturally diverse com- 
munities or by trying to develop the multicultural knowledge base of pre- 
dominantly White cohorts of teacher candidates. Sleeter also summarized 
several studies that focused on the effects of a course plus an urban field 
experience in a diverse setting on predominantly White preservice students' 
awareness of multicultural education. The findings were mixed with four 
studies reporting a positive change and two studies reporting reinforced or 
more stereotypic attitudes. 

Furthermore, there is a significant achievement gap between culturally 
diverse students and White students. For example, on the National Assess- 
ment of Education Progress (NAEP) mathematics and reading assessments, 
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the test scores of African Americans and Hispanics have been consistently 
and notably lower than those of White students. Research has shown that 
culturally and linguistically diverse children who often flounder in school, 
are inadequately prepared for higher education and seek unskilled employ- 
ment (Cochran- Smith, Davis, & Fries, 2004). In spite of this disturbing sce- 
nario, there is reason for hope. Many schools are looking for ways to suc- 
cessfully educate all of their students, and many researchers are focusing on 
the identification of instructional strategies that are effective for educating 
students from diverse backgrounds. 

In preparation for the development of this program, the university re- 
searchers also reviewed recent literature on the topic of culturally relevant 
comprehension instruction. The report of the subgroup from the National 
Reading Panel (NRP) (National Institute for Literacy, 2000) on comprehen- 
sion declared that there was a need for greater emphasis in teacher educa- 
tion on the teaching of reading comprehension. This instruction should be- 
gin at the preservice level, and it should be extensive, especially with re- 
spect to teaching teachers how to teach comprehension strategies. Based on 
the analyses of 203 studies on instruction of text comprehension, the NRP 
subgroup identified the following types of instruction that offered a firm 
scientific basis for concluding that they improve comprehension: (1) com- 
prehension monitoring, (2) cooperative learning, (3) graphic and semantic 
organizers, (4) story structure analysis, (5) question answering, (6) question 
generation, (7) summarization, and (8) multiple-strategy teaching in which 
the reader uses several of the procedures in interaction with the teacher over 
the text 

In addition to the NRP findings in regard to training teachers how to 
teach comprehension strategies, for the purposes of this project it was im- 
portant to consider the research on learning in diverse cultural contexts. Sleeter 
and Grant (2003) reported that culturally relevant instruction relies on effec- 
tive communication between the teacher and students. They stated, "The 
important point is that academic learning can be greatly enhanced when 
teachers learn the cultural style of the child well enough to connect effec- 
tively with the child within the child's zone of proximal development" (p. 
50). This consideration was an important component of this program model 
in regard to culturally relevant comprehension instruction. 

The work of the National Center for Research on Cultural Diversity and 
Second Language Learning (1996) and others working with these children 
has led to an understanding about how all children learn and more specifi- 
cally, how language and culture may influence learning. McLaughlin and 
McLeod (1996) reported on promising instructional approaches connected 
to culturally relevant pedagogy. One of the most promising instructional 
approaches to stimulating learning is cooperative learning that benefits cul- 
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turally diverse students because it requires them to negotiate roles using lin- 
guistic and social strategies. Exemplary schools also sought to build on, rather 
than replace, their students' native languages using students' primary lan- 
guages either as a means of developing literacy skills, as a tool for delivering 
content, or both. A thematic approach to curriculum offers several benefits 
to students with limited background knowledge. This approach focuses on 
a topic in depth, over an extended period of time, from multiple perspec- 
tives and gives these students an opportunity to acquire the necessary back- 
ground knowledge (Peregoy & Boyle, 2005). 

Moll, Amanti, Neff and Gonzalez (1992) focused on bridging the differ- 
ences between home and school cultures and have assisted Arizona teach- 
ers in making these connections. This approach was based on the belief that 
cultures possess "funds of knowledge" that teachers can access to make aca- 
demic material more relevant to students. Teachers visited students' homes 
in an attempt to understand their cultural backgrounds as well as gather 
material for their curriculum. This approach was confirmed by Ladson-Bill- 
ings (1995a) when she declared that culturally competent teachers utilized 
students' culture as a vehicle for learning. She noted that school was often 
perceived by African American students as a place where they could not be 
themselves. 

The importance of teachers' passion for teaching children from diverse 
cultures and also their high expectations for student achievement is well 
documented in the literature (Gay, 2002; Ladson-Billings, 1995b). Reeves 
(2004) reported the findings from research conducted on the Norfolk Public 
School system, a complex urban system. In spite of dismal achievement scores, 
teachers and administrators in Norfolk believed their students could improve 
achievement. This school system demonstrated that the relationship between 
poverty and student achievement could be negligible. They reduced the 
achievement gap between White and African American students at three grade 
levels with the African American group continuing to improve. 

Ladson-Billings (1995a, 1995b) also engaged in research with excellent 
teachers of African American students. Her findings related to effective peda- 
gogy and identified rather routine instructional strategies that were just part 
of good teaching. She declared that indeed, she was describing good teach- 
ing, but the question she raised was, "why so little of it seems to be occur- 
ring in the classrooms populated by African American students" (p. 159). 

In her discussion of culturally responsive instruction and new literacies, 
Au (2001) stated that "cultural responsiveness in literacy instruction can bring 
students of diverse backgrounds to high levels of literacy by promoting en- 
gagement through activities that reflect the values, knowledge, and structures 
of interaction that students bring from the home" (p. 1). She reported that if 
these students were to compete with their mainstream peers, their instruction 
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must take them beyond the basics to higher level thinking with text. Au was 
concerned that there was a pattern of mandated programs in low-income 
schools. These programs generally focused on lower-level skills and gave 
students of diverse backgrounds little opportunity to develop higher-level 
thinking about text She supported literature-based instruction that included 
quality multicultural literature because it built upon the strengths that students 
brought from their home cultures and fostered higher-level thinking. Bell 
(2003) supported instruction for culturally diverse students that is more stu- 
dent-centered with the teacher taking a facilitative role. Many of the instruc- 
tional strategies presented by Moss (2003), Vacca and Vacca (2002), as well 
as Alvermann and Phelps (2002) and others support the key concepts of 
culturally relevant instruction because they require collaboration, higher- level 
thinking, and student centered instruction. These instructional strategies in- 
clude word sorts and mapping (Moss, 2003), KWL(Ogle, 1986), anticipation 
guides (Alvermann & Phelps, 2002), semantic mapping (Moss, 2003), discus- 
sion webs (Moss, 2003), literature circles (Daniels, 1994), graphic organizers 
(Vacca & Vacca, 2002), and double-entry journals (Vacca & Vacca, 2002). 

These research-based, best instructional practices for culturally diverse 
students were carefully considered as this collaborative program was devel- 
oped. In fact, one of the important objectives of this collaborative training 
model was to support the design and implementation of effective culturally 
relevant components in the courses comprising the 12-hour reading core 
required for preservice teachers at a large Midwestern university. The uni- 
versity faculty involved in the program believed that the cultural relevant 
objective of the program could build on the component of the courses that 
stresses how to support the reading of culturally and linguistically diverse 
learners. The cultural relevant component was incorporated into the content 
reading course used in this program by introducing teacher candidates to 
culturally relevant teaching research and practices investigated and described 
by Gay (2002) and Ladson-Billings (1992, 1995a, 1995b). 

Collaboration Among University and P-12 Faculty 

The importance of collaboration for quality teacher education programs 
is well documented in the literature. Booth and Rowsell (2002), in their re- 
search profiling administrative leadership for establishing successful school 
literacy environments stated: 

Based on research and practice, successful schools have collaborative 
cultures in which administrators and teachers work as a team with a 
common commitment to literacy initiatives that ensure success for all. 
By creating a collaborative culture among educators on a literacy team, 
it is possible to incite interest in theory, new methodologies, and prac- 
tices in the area of literacy and language development (p. 19). 
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Collaboration between colleges of education and local schools is a criti- 
cal part of teacher preparation. Kramer (1991) reported that "there is almost 
universal agreement among teachers that what they find useful in their pre- 
paratory training is practice teaching and advice from experienced 
teachers. .. what they get in the methods courses means little to them until 
they get into the classroom" (p. 221). 

Collaboration encompassed this entire professional development model 
as illustrated in Figure 1. Participants in this program collaboration included 
three university faculty members and the project principal investigator, re- 
searchers who were studying the effectiveness of the program, and a doc- 
toral student who assisted in data collection and analysis. One of the faculty 
researchers was also the course instructor. 

Twenty-seven teacher candidates enrolled in a reguired undergraduate 
content reading course, Developmental Readingin the Con tent Area, 3 fourth- 
grade teachers from an urban school near the university with self-contained 
classrooms, and 62 students completed the participant group. Of the 27 teacher 
candidates, 21 were females and 6 were males; all were White. The teacher 
candidates consisted of 18 early childhood majors, six middle childhood 
majors, and three special education majors. Two of the special education 
majors chose not to participate in the project and therefore did not do their 
service learning at Urban Elementary (pseudonym), however, they did par- 
ticipate in the field experience at the end of the semester. The 3 fourth-grade 
teachers were White and female. There were 36 female students and 26 males. 
Twelve were White, 48 were African American, and 2 were Asian. 

Collaboration was also the goal of the staff development portion of this 
program. The program began with an all-day retreat, at the beginning of the 
semester, in which the university and school partners established a collabo- 
rative relationship. At the retreat the researchers, classroom teachers, and the 
principal discussed culturally relevant practices and content area literacy strat- 
egies that support diverse learners and planned activities to coordinate the 
undergraduate course with two classroom-based experiences: service learn- 
ing and field experience to be held at Urban Elementary. 

The retreat began with introductions and an overview of the project. 
Details of case selection, scheduling, data collection, protocols and activities 
of all stakeholders were discussed and roles and responsibilities were clari- 
fied. The faculty researchers shared information about culturally relevant 
instruction and literacy strategies with the teachers through discussion, hand- 
outs, articles, and modeling of some of the strategies. Resources were shared 
with teachers so that they could select materials and activities to use in their 
classroom that would support their modeling of culturally relevant teaching. 
The goals that had been established for the retreat were twofold: to focus on 
what it meant to deliver culturally relevant instruction using content area lit- 
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eracy strategies and to work out details for planning and implementing the 
program. By the end of the day, the retreat participants felt the goals had been 
met 

The teachers and principal, who had many years of experience at Ur- 
ban Elementary, shared their knowledge and expertise with the researchers 
on teaching children from culturally diverse backgrounds and from high 
poverty homes. They also shared the overall demographics of the school. Of 
the 388 students enrolled at the time, 70.4% were identified as African Ameri- 
can, 3.3% Hispanic, 7.0% Multi-racial, and 15.4% White; 87.7% were consid- 
ered to be economically disadvantaged. The Title II designation forthe school 
was "Continuous Improvement" 

At the conclusion of the day, consensus was reached on the practices 
and strategies that would constitute the focus of the project. The course in- 
structor agreed to emphasize them. The classroom teachers agreed to incor- 
porate the same culturally relevant practices and reading strategies into their 
math, science and social studies lessons as the teacher candidates would be 
taught in the course. The plan was for them to model these strategies during 
the service learning experience. Ongoing communication among the fourth- 
grade teachers and university faculty, both face-to-face and via email strength- 
ened the collaborative process throughout the project 

The Course Instruction 

The undergraduate course in content reading, one of four reading meth- 
ods courses required in the teacher preparation program, introduced the 
teacher candidates to culturally relevant research and practices through as- 
signed readings, discussion, and viewing of a video. They read and discussed 
an article by Ladson Billings (1995a) on culturally relevant teaching, hand- 
outs on culturally relevant instruction, and a chapter from A Framework for 
Understanding Poverty (Payne, 2003). They also viewed and discussed a video 
that features a teacher demonstrating culturally relevant practices with young 
African American children. 

The content reading course introduced the teacher candidates to the 
critical role that teachers play in helping students comprehend and respond 
to information and ideas in text. It provided them with explicit instruction in 
how they could guide reader-text interactions through strategies and prac- 
tices and scaffold student learning. The course instructor/researcher mod- 
eled effective use of these strategies and discussed how they could scaffold 
learning for diverse learners by providing explicit instruction and guided 
practice. For most strategies, the teacher candidates read about the strategy 
in their textbook, discussed and practiced it with their peers in class, and 
wrote reflections on how they could adapt the strategy for different grade 
levels and learning needs. 
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Service Learning 

Service learning is described by the Learn and Serve America Corpora- 
tion for National Service as a teaching/leaming method that connects mean- 
ingful, volunteer community service experiences with academic learning. It 
is an important opportunity for teacher candidates to grow personally, so- 
cially, and intellectually. It also enhances citizenship skills preservice teach- 
ers need as educators in a multicultural democratic society (Root, 1997). 

A benefit of participation in service learning activity often noted in the 
literature is the development of an ethic of caring (Root, 1997; Wade, 1997). 
Additionally, Anderson ( 1998) describes how integrating service learning into 
teacher preparation programs supports participants developing ability to reflect 
on practices, particularly with their own teaching, and an awareness of a 
teacher's varying roles in the classroom. In each of their studies, Siegal ( 1994) 
and Stuart (2002) found that students' reflective writing related to service 
learning experiences revealed not only an understanding of instructional 
strategies but increased sensitivity to diversity. 

As part of this program, service learning involved assignment to one of 
three fourth-grade classrooms in which the candidates assisted the teacher 
with instruction for 10 hours during the semester. The purpose of this expe- 
rience was for the teacher candidates to provide a service to the school and 
to learn more about culturally relevant practices and reading strategies by 
seeing them modeled by the teachers. The scheduling of the service learn- 
ing component also reguired collaboration. The process began with asking 
the classroom teachers to identify two-hour blocks of time during the first 
five weeks of the semester when the teaching of subjects incorporating the 
identified strategies and activities would be occurring. The next step was to 
ask the candidates in the reading class to commit to the same time period 
each week with a specific teacher. No more than two teacher candidates 
were into each classroom during the two-hour period. This process offered 
two benefits. First, the teachers knew which candidates would be coming to 
the classroom at specific times each day. Secondly, the candidates saw the 
specific strategies being modeled and became familiar with the students and 
the procedures in the classroom. 

During service learning the teacher candidates had an opportunity to 
observe the teachers model collaborative working relationships, culturally 
relevant teaching, and content-based reading and writing strategies. The 
teacher candidates noted what they saw modeled by the teachers in their 
journals that they kept during service learning and in an online discussion 
held towards the end of the semester. For example, a number of them de- 
scribed how they had observed the teachers sharing multicultural literature 
with the children. One candidate said in the online discussion: 

I also saw ways that the school supported culturally relevant teaching. 
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I saw this first by the reading of the book, Trouble Don't Last I thought 
that it was very interesting that all of the fourth graders were reading 
this book. From what I observed, the students really seemed to enjoy 
Mrs. [Parker] read the book. 

Accustomed to team teaching with each other, the teachers worked to- 
gether to design lesson plans that not only embraced new strategies but also 
complemented and supported the strategies being used in one another's 
classrooms. For example, each of them used graphic organizers to support 
student learning, incorporating them into math, science, and social studies 
content lessons. 

The classroom teachers' collaborative relationship and effective planning 
helped to ease the teacher candidates into the classroom environment when 
they began their service learning. The teachers met with the university stu- 
dents to discuss the activities they had planned, and then the candidates 
observed the teachers model the instructional strategies. Having an overview 
of what they were about to observe, the teacher candidates were able to 
make sense of what they were seeing and note the teachers' application of 
strategies and instructional approaches they had read about and discussed 
in their content reading class, thus helping them link theory to practice. 

New to an urban school setting, the teacher candidates were initially 
cautious and hesitant to become actively involved with the students. Gradu- 
ally they became more comfortable and confident in the classroom. After a 
few school visits, they became actively involved in working with students in 
small groups, reading books to and with them, and assisting them with their 
assignments. They began to put into practice approaches they had learned 
about in their classes and seen modeled by the teachers. As they grew more 
comfortable, they began to probe students for deeper understanding of con- 
cepts, and challenge them to expand and deepen their thinking. 

After each visit to the site, the teacher candidates reflected upon what 
they were observing and learning in a journal. After observing one of the 
fourth-grade teachers communicate expectations of her students in a math 
class, one teacher candidate wrote in his journal: 

By communicating clearly the goals of the lesson, the students can realize 
what is expected of them and they can begin to construct a schema of 
what they will learn. They also will be able to activate their prior knowl- 
edge because she connected the day's material with the lesson from 
the previous day. Finally, believing that the students can and will ac- 
complish the goals of the lesson serves to build confidence in the 
students. ... in Mrs. [Andersonjs class they feel valued and that they 
belong. This is an excellent example of culturally relevant pedagogy. 
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Field Experience 

The field experience, which occurred towards the end of the semester, 
provided an opportunity for the candidates to apply what they had learned 
in the course instruction and during service learning to lessons they developed 
and taught themselves. It involved teaching lessons to small groups of chil- 
dren from the classrooms in which they had done their service learning. The 
collaborative relationships they formed with the teachers and with each other 
helped to make this experience successful. During the field experience the 
teacher candidates also engaged in an online threaded discussion with peers 
and classroom teachers and reflected on what they were learning. It was clear 
from the comments they made during this discussion that they greatly ben- 
efited from the collaborative relationships they had formed with the teachers. 

The teacher candidates participated in the field experience during the last 
three weeks of the semester. They were matched with two or three fourth 
graders and taught lessons that focused on application of comprehension 
strategies to the reading of nonfiction literature. They were encouraged to use 
the reading strategies and the culturally relevant practices that they had prac- 
ticed in class and seen applied by the fourth-grade teachers during the ser- 
vice learning component of the course. A number of the candidates com- 
mented that they felt more comfortable teaching these strategies because they 
had been modeled for them. They also were impressed that the children knew 
exactly what to do with the strategies since the teachers had incorporated them 
into their daily lessons. One candidate commented in a threaded discussion: 
I observed Mrs. [Parkerfs students using anticipation guides, discus- 
sion webs, Venn diagrams, and concept maps. When I introduced the 
KWL chart and Venn diagrams, and concept maps during my lessons, 
the students were already familiar with them. The strategies really 
seemed to help the students establish a purpose for reading and focus 
on the most important parts of the nonfiction text 

After each field experience session, the preservice teachers wrote a sum- 
mary of their lesson and a reflection that focused on specific guestions as 
fisted in Appendix A. 

Candidate Interactions with Peers, Teachers, and Students 

Recent research supports the use of technology in the form of online 
discussions to enhance teacher-training programs. This form of asynchro- 
nous communication allows teacher candidates time to consider course con- 
tent and engage in meaningful discourse overtime with peers that can result 
in critical and reflective thinking (Waltonen-Moore, Stuart, Oswald, Varonis 
& Newton, 2006). The program researchers used asynchronous discussions 
to promote communication and interaction amongst the teacher candidates 
and the classroom teachers as well as amongst their peers. 
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To further develop ideas and "gain a broader perspective of course 
material” (Knowlton, Knowlton & Davis, 2000, p. 54) after candidates have 
left a face-to-face setting, technology can be useful in the form of online 
discussion. Through this medium, referred to as a "bulletin board," threaded 
discussion evolves where individuals post messages, read, and reply to the 
"threads" either at the same time, in "chat room" format, or at a time of their 
choice, in "asynchronous" discussion. Researchers point to the convenience 
of the asynchronistic format of online discussions (liaw & Huang, 2000; 
Youngblood, Trede & DiCorpo, 2001) where discussants contribute at a time 
and from a location that best fits their needs as they consider the topic of 
discussion. Thus, the asynchronistic format was selected for this program 
and teacher candidates could post their thoughts from home or school at 
varying times. The asynchronistic discussion is maintained through an online 
course management system such as Web Course Tools (WebCT), where dis- 
cussion postings are stored and retrieved by both instructors and learners 
throughout the duration of the course. Research has shown (liaw & Huang, 
2000) that this form of communication allows the online discussants, both 
the teacher candidates and classroom teachers in this program, time to en- 
gage in critical and reflective thinking. 

The use of technology through online threaded discussion was a key 
element in supporting reflective thinking, discussion and interaction among 
teacher candidates and the collaborating fourth-grade classroom teachers as 
well as amongst their peers. The online discussion also provided the teacher 
candidates feedback from the children they had taught during the field ex- 
perience. One of the classroom teachers included the comments of her chil- 
dren regarding their reactions to the lessons the candidates had taught them. 

The candidates engaged in a threaded online discussion with each other 
and the collaborating fourth-grade teachers. They were required to think about 
their experiences, given the prompt shown in Appendix B, and post their 
ideas to the discussion board during their field experience. This was an 
asychronistic discussion where participants could log on at any time and view 
comments of peers and teachers. The threaded discussion provided them 
with an opportunity to reflect on what they had learned about culturally 
relevant pedagogy and comprehension strategies and discuss their thoughts 
and experiences with their peers and the fourth-grade teachers. It provided 
a rich context in which the teacher candidates and the classroom teachers 
shared their enthusiasm for the reading strategies and noted the benefits of 
using these strategies with the children. One teacher candidate commented 
during the threaded discussion: 

We did a KWL, and anticipation guide on the Moon and solar system 
and I was wonderfully surprised at how well they understood the us- 
age of the different activities. I think that is a reflection on the teachers 
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at [Urban Elementary] that they are giving the students better aware- 
ness of the learning tools that are available to the students. 



Conclusions and Outcomes 

The data collected from classroom observations, student journal entries, 
and threaded online discussions were analyzed using the constant compara- 
tive method (Strauss & Corbin, 1998). Two program researchers indepen- 
dently analyzed the data collected from the three sources and developed 
emerging categories relating to culturally relevant instruction. Consistency 
of themes emerged from their comparison of categories. These themes were 
then reviewed and agreed upon by additional university program partici- 
pants. The following conclusions were drawn. 

During this program three important phenomena began to surface. First, 
there was a powerful collaborative relationship amongst the three classroom 
teachers. The teachers worked together to design lesson plans that not only 
embraced new strategies using materials purchased to reflect culturally rel- 
evant instruction, but also complemented and supported the strategies be- 
ing used in one another's classrooms. By implication, new ways of looking 
at reading and literacy learning require on-going professional development 
(Clay, 1991; Jongsma, 1990; National Institute for Literacy, 2000; 
Schulman,1986). The teachers' collaborative efforts provided a supportive 
setting that allowed them to cultivate and expand their initial use of new 
instructional strategies and practices. A study conducted by Anders, Hoffman 
& Duffy (2000) found that teacher support and interactions play an impor- 
tant role in sustaining change to classroom practice. Their findings indicated 
that when teachers are given the opportunity to work together in the devel- 
opment and use of new strategies, even those teachers who are not initially 
exposed to the professional training are more likely to make use of new 
ideas and approaches with their students. The opportunity for the teachers 
involved in this program to learn and practice the new comprehension strat- 
egies during the retreat was instrumental in their successful implementation 
of these strategies into their practice. In this way collaboration among the 
staff may be as important as professional development opportunities. 

Secondly, the collaborative relationship amongst the three teachers and 
the research team helped to create an atmosphere in which the teacher can- 
didates flourished. They benefited greatly from having been introduced to 
strategies and practices in their university course and then seeing them 
modeled with "real" students in a classroom. The service learning experi- 
ence not only served to link instructional theory to classroom practice, but 
also became the teacher candidates' first professional development oppor- 
tunity. The evidence that emerged from the teacher candidates' online dis- 
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cussion clearly indicates that they were able to identify and appreciate the 
components of culturally relevant instruction in which they participated as 
well as observed in these classrooms. One candidate remarked that the teacher 
with whom she did her service learning seemed to be a wonderful teacher 
who "validated the cultural backgrounds of her students." She stated that the 
teacher held high expectations for all her students and developed lessons 
that all her children could relate to from "personal experience" in their lives. 
This candidate stated that she thought the teacher wanted all her students to 
succeed and was always attentive to their needs. Another candidate, like- 
wise, had observed a teacher relate to students' lives by using their "own 
interests and cultures to guide activities and writing prompts." She added 
that by sharing what they knew, the students were able to "express how 
their culture influences what they know and would like to know." Another 
said that Mrs. [Anderson] believes that "culture is central to student learn- 
ing." The candidates were also able to identify the importance of cultural 
backgrounds to students' comprehension. As one candidate noted, "their 
culture influences what they know." 

Finally, the students' relationships with the classroom teachers, teacher 
candidates, and one another were also noted through the non-participant 
observations, threaded discussion data and teacher comments. Students picked 
up on the use of instructional strategies that were used across the grade level 
and within the various content areas. As they "grappled" with the use of new 
organizers, they became adept at using the strategies in a variety of formats. 
As they observed the interactions between teachers and teacher candidates, 
students emulated the relationships that were modeled for them. The infra- 
structure within small group activities became less competitive and more 
collaborative, less territorial and more invitational. This carried over into their 
relationships with the university students. These student-centered approaches 
were consistent with culturally relevant instruction. 

Teacher candidate interactions with students were initially cautious and 
hesitant As students opened up and the teacher candidates became more 
comfortable within the classroom, their confidence grew. They began to make 
a shift in the types of responses they accepted during small group interac- 
tions. Observations of lessons taught during the field experience indicated 
that the candidates moved from initially accepting literal responses to ques- 
tions probing for deeper understanding of concepts, and challenging stu- 
dents to expand and deepen their thinking. Questions moved from the knowl- 
edge level to application and synthesis of material. 

In the vignette at the beginning of this article, the two fourth graders used 
their schema about "grapplin' hooks" to understand how a graphic organizer 
connects related concepts or ideas. Their schemata of action movies provided 
a framework for them to organize and access the information the teacher 
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shared about graphic organizers. It also allowed them to engage in cognitive 
processing of her explanation in ways that deepened their understanding and 
helped them to elaborate upon the concept (Vacca & Vacca, 2002). A paral- 
lel to this story can be drawn with the teacher candidates who participated 
in the program described in this article. Through multiple layers of collabo- 
ration and multiple opportunities to learn about culturally relevant practices 
and reading strategies, the teacher candidates' schemata for these concepts 
were built 

Consistent with the purpose of this program, teacher candidates' expe- 
riences in the course and in their interactions with teachers and students at 
Urban Elementary helped them to deepen their understanding and appre- 
ciation of culturally relevant instruction. As one teacher candidate stated in 
the threaded online discussion: 

This experience helped me to grow in my understanding of culturally 
diverse students. First, it has helped me to realize the importance of 
social interaction. I believe that the students in Mrs. [Peterson's] class 
benefit from the opportunities that she provides for them to use coop- 
erative learning. . . . Second, I was able to observe the effects of teacher 
communication of high student expectations. Mrs. [Peterson] made it 
clear that she knew that each student could succeed at each activity. 
This is essential when working with students of diverse backgrounds. 
I will definitely incorporate these concepts into my future classroom. 

As this teacher candidate reflected, this collaborative model supported 
theory to practice and culturally relevant instruction. This important finding 
encourages further development of this program and additional research to 
strengthen teacher education to meet the ever increasing diverse needs of 
the classrooms of the future. In this collaborative program all stakeholders 
involved helped to create a culture of collaboration that focused on devel- 
oping culturally relevant instruction. As a result, both the teachers and the 
teacher candidates were inspired to explore new methods and practices and 
felt reaffirmed that many of the practices they had been using positively 
promoted literacy and language development. 



Authors' Note 

The collaborative model developed at The University of Akron is the 
result of a one-year research project funded in part by the Martha Holden 
Jennings Foundation. The opinions and views expressed in this article are 
the views of the authors and do not necessarily represent the views of the 
Martha Holden Jennings Foundation. 
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Appendix A. Guiding Questions for Lesson Reflection 

Consider the following issues as you reflect on your lesson implementation. 

• How did your students respond to the lesson? 

• What did they do well? 

• What were the challenges for the students? 

• How did you incorporate culturally relevant teaching? 

• What did you learn about the reading strategies that you used? Were they 
effective with the students? How so? If not, how did you modify them to 
try to make them effective? 



Appendix B. Online discussion prompt 

You have been at Urban Elementary for service learning as well as for a field 
experience. Think aboutwhatyou have observed, planned, and implemented 
in connection with effective reading strategies and culturally relevant teach- 
ing. Post a response on the course WebCT that explains these reflections. 
You will also be required to read other postings and respond to at least one 
on WebCT. 
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Abstract 

The reading practicum at this urban university, located in the southeast 
region of the United States, is a supervised experience where graduate stu- 
dents create literacy projects for students, teacher colleagues and the com- 
munity. It is the capstone course for the graduate degree in reading. As their 
culminating course, this practicum experience allows the graduate students 
to create and implement literacy projects as they synthesize, recognize and 
celebrate their learning in the graduate degree program in reading. The 
university faculty and on-site supervisors mentor and support the graduate 
students as they extend themselves beyond their classroom responsibilities and 
develop into more confident literacy leaders who will meet the roles and re- 
sponsibilities of the reading specialist as teacher, mentor, coach and resource 
person (Quatroche, Bean, Hamilton, 2001). This paper details the university 
graduate reading practicum and provides the practicum scenarios of the three 
graduate students. 
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Fulfilling all of the requirements of the practicum in reading at the university 
was one of the most intimidating academic challenges I have ever faced. It 
was also one of the most worthwhile. No one was more surprised than myself 
at what I could accomplish. I came away with a much higher sense of confi- 
dence in what I had learned and what I could do both in and out of the class- 
room. The support of the supervising professors was the key. 

B. Cole, personal communication, October 31, 2004 



Overview 

The reading practicum is the capstone course for the graduate degree 
programs in reading at this urban university located in the southeast region 
of the United States. The university represents a diverse multicultural and 
multi-ethnic population of Hispanic, African American, Asian, Haitian, Cau- 
casian and other multi-ethnic peoples. Graduate students matriculating from 
this program, upon completion of the practicum experience and their de- 
gree, are recognized by the local school districts as well-schooled, knowl- 
edgeable reading professionals and often become immediately involved as 
reading specialists within their schools and as they seek employment. In 
addition to fulfilling the historical role of the reading specialist as one who 
works with students, the practicum graduates meet fire role of and expecta- 
tions for the evolving role of the reading specialist as one who also "assumes 
the role of reading coach and mentor" (Dole, 2004, p.464) and takes on an 
array of roles and responsibilities: instructor, collaborator, resource, student 
advocate, leader and assessment coordinator (Quatroche, Bean, Hamilton, 
2001) depending upon the "context of their instruction" (p. 287). 

Just as bridges span a gap or transition for those who journey from one 
terrain to another, the literacy projects planned and implemented by the 
graduate students connect each of them with the families and homes of their 
students, the community at-large, colleagues, administrators, and teachers 
within their school sites and of course with their own classrooms. As the 
graduate students extend themselves beyond their classrooms they prepare 
themselves to meet the challenges that face them as a reading specialist. As 
the graduate students plan and implement practicum projects, on going re- 
flective practice and discussions with university professors and on-site su- 
pervisors cement the graduate students' knowledge and ability to meet the 
new challenges and expectations. 

As the culminating course, the reading practicum includes supervised 
practical application of the theory learned and expertise developed during 
the 10 required courses (Appendix B) of the graduate program. It requires 
the graduate students to demonstrate knowledge and expertise in their class- 
rooms and in their schools in planning and organizing for instruction, utiliz- 
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ing assessments to enhance instruction and in serving as a literacy resource 
for teachers and administration at their schools. 

Historical Perspective 

The University, founded in 1940, is a private international university with 
9,000 students from various states within the United States and 80 countries 
around the world. The university main campus and off campus sites serve the 
surrounding urban counties with large multiethnic populations. Additional off 
campus sites where the graduate degree in reading is offered are located 
elsewhere in the state. Since 1940, the mission of the university has been to 
provide a quality education in a nurturing environment. By the 1980s, the 
graduate reading program had been recognized statewide as a quality pro- 
gram that produces highly qualified teachers of reading whose practice is 
grounded in research and theory. In a forward thinking mode, in 1987 the 
graduate reading faculty developed the initial guidelines for what would 
become the reading practicum and the culminating course for students gradu- 
ating with a graduate degree in reading. In 1990, the state Department of 
Education revised its standards for the reading K-12 certification requirements 
to include a reading practicum, which is still required under the current cer- 
tification requirements. "Three semester hours in a supervised reading practi- 
cum to obtain practical experience in increasing the reading performance of 
a student! s)" is the statement in the state's Department of Education's memo- 
randum which outlines certification requirements (Ashbum, D.C., 2002, p. 1). 

Eariy in its life as the graduate reading practicum, this course was taught 
in the university's reading clinic, where young children came for support 
and remediation with reading, a format that seems typical of other university 
reading practicum courses even today (Carr, 2003). Just as the content for 
traditional courses change due to research, trends and best practices, the 
requirements for practicum has also been influenced. The current demand 
and need for highly qualified reading professionals in schools and districts 
further brings to the forefront the importance of the work done in the 
university's graduate reading practicum by its students. 

Background 

In a recent national survey. Bean, Cassidy, Grumet, Shelton, and Wallis 
(2002) asked 'What do Reading Specialists really do?' (p. 736). Responses to 
that survey described the multiple roles and responsibilities of reading spe- 
cialists to include instruction, assessment, resource for teachers and the school, 
and acting as assistant for administrative tasks as needed. Additional note- 
worthy comments from a review of research on the role of the reading spe- 
cialist suggest there are different views and perceptions of the role of the 
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reading specialists. High school principals see a reading specialist as one who 
works with content teachers while also taking responsibility for assessment 
and instruction with at-risk readers. "Middle and secondary teachers expect 
the reading specialist to function as a specialized resource person;" (Quatroche, 
Bean, Hamilton, 2001, p. 285) while elementary teachers view the reading 
specialist as a "support person." The same review reports a survey where 
reading specialists were asked their "most pressing need," to which they 
responded "more information . . . more in-service education ... on their role 
as a resource," (p. 283) and suggests ways in which the "reading specialists 
can and should function" (p.289). 

Jaeger (1996) and Henwood (1999/2000) described how the reading 
specialist can assume the role of a collaborative consultant through her 
or his impact on curriculum development, instructional problem solv- 
ing, and parent liaison work. For example ... the reading specialist can 
offer resources to teachers . . . (do) demonstration lessons and provide 
on going staff development (p. 290) 

These comments and suggestions evoke the recommendations of Snow, 
Bums and Griffin (1998) who state that "every school should have access to 
specialists . . . reading specialists who have specialized training related to ad- 
dressing reading difficulties and who can give guidance to (the) classroom 
teacher" (p. 333). Additionally, these expectations for the reading specialist 
comply with the Standards for Reading Professionals as developed by the 
International Reading Association in 2003. The university's graduate reading 
practicum provides the graduate students with the opportunity to discover 
and experience facets of these many roles. 

A survey of the literature related to "graduate reading practicum" reveals 
a limited range of articles and research. The practicum experiences described 
in the literature are field-based situations where undergraduate students, as 
interns, are placed in classrooms with experienced teachers who act as 
mentors (Bean, 1997) or where university clinic programs are manned by 
graduate reading students (Carr, 2003). Less typical is the practicum experi- 
ence where a working teacher and an at-risk reader are paired in a school 
district sponsored professional development setting in which both teacher 
and child are learning reading strategies together (Peterson & VanDerWege, 
2002) . In the articles reviewed there are noticeable differences in the time 
requirement for the practicum experience as well as variety in the content of 
the practicum courses. 

Bean (1997) describes the reading practicum as part of the pre-service 
teachers' activity in a content area reading course where students were re- 
quired to participate in a "one-day-per week observation-participation practi- 
cum" (p. 155) in a secondary classroom. The practicum covered a five day 
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period within their content reading course. Afterwards, the students were 
interviewed about the literacy strategies they selected and implemented during 
their practicum field work. Carr (2003) describes a six week summer univer- 
sity program where K-10 at risk students attended weekly two hour daily 
sessions in a clinical setting. The graduate reading practicum students were 
assigned "two students for observation, assessment and instruction" (p.257). 
At the end of the six weeks the graduate reading practicum students were 
asked to evaluate their own literacy training and the practicum experience. 
Peterson and VanDerWege (2002) describe the Primary Literacy Institute as 
an "essential teaching practicum for practicing teachers" (p. 438). The insti- 
tute brings together working teachers and struggling readers who work to- 
gether one-on-one, every morning, in a two week institute, where each learn 
best practices in reading. In the afternoon the working teachers discuss what 
they have "just learned with real children" (p.439) and study assessment and 
observation procedures. The one component these referenced practicum 
experiences share with the university graduate reading practicum is the op- 
portunity to interact with university supervisors and other mentor teachers 
on an ongoing basis throughout the practicum situation. 

The focus of the graduate reading practicum at the university is to develop 
highly qualified professionals and practitioners in the field of reading who will 
meet the challenge of the evolving role identified for reading specialists as 
collaborators and consultants (Jaeger, 1996; Henwood, 1999/2000). Dole 
(2004) along with Bean, Cassidy, Grumet, Shelton, and Wallis (2002) confirm 
that this evolving role is the current expectation for the reading specialists who 
enter today's schools and school districts. The university graduate reading 
program meets this expectation with the first course and continues through- 
out the coursework, culminating in the practicum and its required projects. 

The university's graduate reading practicum is a full semester, three-credit 
course, 16 weeks in length. The practicum students, for the most part, are 
working teachers who implement their practicum project ideas within their 
own K-12 classrooms, school settings and school communities. Approximately 
three percent of the graduate students teach at the community college or 
other post-secondary level. For graduate students who have careers outside 
the continental United States, practicum requirements are completed in lo- 
cal schools and educational institutions near the campus at a site that is deemed 
appropriate for their future work. For example, one graduate student will be 
working for the Ministry of Education when she returns to her home coun- 
try. At the request of her minister of education, she will develop and imple- 
ment a program for improving reading instruction within her country. While 
completing her graduate reading practicum at the university she was able to 
plan and implement ideas pertinent to this future work in a local private 
elementary school. 
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In response to the needs and demands of the profession, the graduate 
reading practicum requires practices and activities which extend beyond the 
graduate student's classroom. As the role of the reading specialist evolves 
(Bean, Cassidy, Grumet, Shelton, Wallis, 2002; Dole, 2004; Henwood, 1999/ 
2000; Jaeger, 1996) to include mentor, resource person, and administrative 
assistant, the expectations for the graduate reading students in the practicum 
have changed Appendix D represents a listing of typical practicum projects 
that illustrates this changing expectation. During their practicum course, the 
graduate reading students implement projects at their school sites and com- 
munities which meet the growing literacy needs and demands, whether these 
needs are instructional or informational. It is through this work that the gradu- 
ate students build the bridges which will become the literacy partnerships 
within and beyond the school. 



The Practicum Process 

Over time, the practicum has been continually refined, changed and 
improved, in small ways, based on student and faculty input, shared expe- 
riences, research and school community expectations and the requirements 
of the state. However, the foundation of the practicum experience, mentoring 
and coaching by university professors and on-site supervisors, has not 
changed. The reading practicum is a model in mentoring and coaching part- 
nerships. The student succeeds by partnering with their practicum supervi- 
sor from the university and their on-site supervisor. The graduate reading 
practicum experience is facilitated through a series of seminars with much 
discussion, individual face to face meetings, demonstrations, on-site obser- 
vations and electronic communication. As a result, the graduate student suc- 
cessfully integrates research based course content to implement field-based 
projects which demonstrate teaching knowledge, skills and leadership. 



Practicum Requirements 

As is true of most capstone courses, the graduate reading practicum 
provides students with the opportunity to practice what they have learned 
during the process of their graduate program. The graduate student is ex- 
pected to develop three literacy projects based on the needs of their school 
site, as well as their own interests. Two projects are "short term”, generally 
one-time events such as a workshop for colleagues ora parent informational 
meeting. The third is the major project, to be implemented for a minimum of 
six to eight weeks (Appendix A). 

The graduate student may implement the planned projects within the 
school day; during, before or after school meetings and workshops, or in the 
evening. Projects are diverse, including such activities as these: conducting 
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parent and/or faculty workshops, writing columns for newsletters, develop- 
ing school-wide or classroom newsletters, organizing action research projects 
in classrooms, developing school-wide reading days, peer tutoring projects, 
developing reading buddy programs, after school books clubs, creating pro- 
fessional study groups, or implementing proven classroom literacy activities, 
which are directed, instructional and engaging. Students keep a log of their 
project hours. It is not unusual to see logs with many more than the reguired 
125 hours utilized for reseaching planning, thinking and implementing. 

Before implementation, projects are discussed collaboratively with both 
university and on-site supervisors and agreed upon by the graduate student, 
school administration, on-site supervisor and university professor. Discus- 
sions occur during a series of usually five group seminars, where graduate 
students present their practicum plans and projects at a forum with their class- 
mates with opportunities for interaction and guestions. Many discussions are 
held during one-on-one conversation with supervisors or peers. 

University supervisors use collaborative coaching and mentoring prin- 
ciples as the graduate students' projects tend to provide a professional "stretch" 
for the graduate student, who often, like the students in their classrooms, 
must feel safe in what might be a real at-risk situation for them as educators. 
The university professors, as supervisors of the planning and implementa- 
tion of the projects, recognize that their students are "continuous learners" 
(Costa, A. L & Garmston, R J., 2002) and provide opportunities for growth 
by listening to out-loud planning and encourage students through on-going 
feedback, supportive suggestions and reflective comments. University fac- 
ulty supervisors and on-site supervisors benefit from the fresh ideas and cre- 
ative thinking of the graduate students, as well as from the opportunity to be 
in different school environments. Therefore, practicum is also an opportu- 
nity for all participants to grow professionally. 

For example, one graduate student, a teacher of retained third grade 
students, wanted to use the "literature Circles" model as her major practi- 
cum project during supplemental reading time in her classroom. Her plan- 
ning for this project reguired research via the Internet and published resources 
as well as discussion with colleagues and the university supervisor. Also, both 
her school administrator and on-site supervisor had to be receptive as the 
graduate student presented her plan to them for approval. Her administrator's 
major concern was that this project would take away reading and language 
time from these students who needed to prepare for the upcoming state 
assessment. The administrator was finally "sold" on the idea because of its 
"heavy use of students' conversation with their peers in depth." The admin- 
istrator agreed that the dialog among students about the literature they read 
was "indeed good practice" for the state test (S. Hunter, personal communi- 
cation, June 26, 2005). 
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The graduate reading practicum evaluation process has a number of 
aspects. The university supervising professor visits the school/ community site 
to observe the graduate student implementing a project, using an observation 
form developed by the graduate reading faculty (Appendix C). Additionally, 
a practicum notebook is compiled by the graduate student. This notebook 
includes documentation of all projects, along with reflective writing for each 
project from planning to completion, along with artifacts. All students make 
oral presentations about their projects at the final practicum seminar. Students' 
comments reflect how positively they feel about what they accomplish dur- 
ing their practicum experience. The opening quote from a recent graduate 
confirms that the practicum initially was an "intimidating academic challenge" 
but built a "higher level of confidence." (B. Cole, personal communication, 
October 31, 2004). Another graduate reading student commented: 

I work in a migrant workers' community, where parents sometimes 
feel at a loss regarding school matters, mainly due to their own lack of 
preparation. My practicum project allowed me to acknowledge the 
importance of their role as parents, regardless of their own literacy levels, 
and to show them ways in which they can help their children succeed 
at school. In an atmosphere of acceptance and appreciation for their 
contributions, I was able to empower the parents in my community to 
enrich the reading experiences of the students I teach. (C. Paula, per- 
sonal communication, October 14, 2004) 

This multidimensional form of evaluation, with its opportunity for continu- 
ous reflection and supportive feedback creates a positive atmosphere which 
tends to develop confident practitioners who are encouraged and empow- 
ered to extend themselves beyond their classrooms to achieve their profes- 
sional goals 

Specific Practicum Components 

One university faculty member typically supervises from seven to fif- 
teen practicum students a semester. During the first seminar meeting, which 
is held before the semester begins, the students receive a practicum syllabus 
with supporting materials. The material specifies that the practicum is a prac- 
tical field-based experience, not a research study (although it may include 
this), nor a clinical experience (although it may involve aspects of this) (See 
Appendices A and D). During the first two weeks of the semester, the practi- 
cum student is expected to develop draft ideas for their projects and discuss 
those projects with the university faculty member and the on-site supervisor. 
The syllabus provides ideas for the minimum of two short literacy projects/ 
activities requirements and the one major literacy project/ activity. Such ideas 
include the following: literacy workshop for parents, faculty or community 
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or some combination; develop and submit a program proposal for a profes- 
sional conference; draft and submit an article for a journal; plan and imple- 
ment innovative "best practice" reading activities for the classroom; and plan 
and implement a school wide literacy activity. As previously mentioned, stu- 
dents submit a practicum notebook which must include an introduction or 
overview, a summary of projects, a reflection log, students' work sample and/ 
or artifacts, and participants' evaluations. It also may include a review of related 
literature, an outline of the projects, handouts, newsletters, copies of websites, 
a description of activities, photographs, video and/or audio tapes. 

Student Presentations of Practicum Experiences 

Three recent graduates were asked to present their practicum projects 
during a presentation at the 48th Annual College Reading Association Con- 
ference in October, 2004. The three represented elementary, middle school 
and high school and each held a different educational position in their school 
setting. Each of these graduates teach in the fifth largest school district in the 
nation, which is directly north of the university's main campus. The school 
district includes more than 274,000 K-12 students who represent 161 coun- 
tries and speak 56 languages. The school district refers to its student popu- 
lation as having a "unique urban/ suburban mix of students" (retrieved April, 
15, 2005, from http://www.browardschools.com.) 

The following is a summary of the practicum projects each graduate 
Reading student chose to share. 

MG's Story 

MG is a first-grade teacher in a self-contained regular classroom She is 
responsible for all subjects in her multicultural, multilingual classroom. She 
refers to her students as "my babies." Her students are considered poor readers, 
based on their standardized assessment scores, but run the range of below- 
to on-grade level readers. She combined for her long-term project the activi- 
ties called "buddy reading" and "cross grade reading." 

She approached a second grade teacher colleague who agreed that her 
second graders would be allowed to read to MG 's first graders. MG, with the 
support of the second grade teacher and her on-site supervisor, developed 
an eight week program where second graders went to her classroom daily 
for half an hour and read aloud, easy, predictable books, to the first graders. 
The project not only required the cooperation of the school, but MG needed 
to locate books that the second graders could read easily. In addition, MG 
not only provided instruction about the anticipated reading behavior of first 
graders, she also taught the second graders about classroom behavior. She 
did this by modeling reading behavior and explicit instruction about class- 
room behavior through "what if” scenarios. She wanted the second graders 
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to read aloud and the first graders to listen and comment. She did not want 
the second graders to teach reading to the fust graders. 

She reported some initial challenges, but as the second graders began to 
read aloud for longer and longer times, the first graders' attention spans in- 
creased. Children were observed sprawled over small tables each with their 
noses and fingers in books, one listening, one reading with excitement; both 
pointing and exclaiming. Sometimes, the first graders read to the second 
graders. 

As the project finished, MG reported in her reflection and orally: 

Next time I'll use older students; these were too close in age. But it 
was amazing to see their attitudes about reading change. They were 
more positive about reading on their own and showed that they felt 
better about their reading, more successful. They also selected books 
to read during times when they used to play. 

DH's Story 

DH is a middle-school reading teacher. His project was implemented in 
his eighth grade reading classroom of Level 1 readers (lowest score on the 
state's reading assessment). His job was to "teach them how to read better." 
He hoped to do this through the use of literature circles (Daniels, 2001). This 
project would allow groups of students to read together, generally novels, 
and respond to the readings through a specific format procedure. In addi- 
tion, each member group was responsible for a set of varied activities. The 
group leader, who changed weekly, was responsible for reporting the group's 
consensus response to a question DH had posed about the book. The plan 
seemed simple, but required an organized, researched procedure that could 
be adapted for students who had never read novels. 

Before developing this project, which was held during the third grading 
quarter of the school year, DH needed approval from his school's adminis- 
trator and his on-site supervisor. Also, before implementation, DH needed 
to select the process and the procedures as well and the books for his stu- 
dents. The work of Harvey Daniels (2001) was his first resource for learning 
about literature circles. But DH soon discovered that the Internet is full of 
ideas, resources, and plans for developing the literature circle concept and 
process. He was able to select and adapt material to fit his students' needs. 
The first thing he did was to conduct book talks about the novels which he 
thought might pique the interest of his non-readers. Walter Dean Meyers was 
an authorwho appealed to his students. DH selected novels of a similar genre, 
in addition to the more classic type adolescent novel. His students selected 
four novels from DH's collection. The students were then placed into litera- 
ture Circles based on their personal novel selection. 

Next, DH trained his students on the individual roles for literature circles 
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participants, such as discussion leader, illustrator, word wizard, and connec- 
tion maker. The actual reading activity did not begin until each student un- 
derstood the expectations and could demonstrate the roles in each literature 
circle group. When the university supervisor observed this project, the stu- 
dents participated in a self directed opening activity as a class and then broke 
into their individual literature circles. Each group read a different novel. Each 
member of each separate novel group participated according to his/her role, 
as the four novel groups read and discussed their books. The groups worked 
collaboratively, with active discussions, enthusiasm and interest. As the circle 
work began, the leader discussed whether or not the circle would read (the 
books were read in class) aloud or silently and in what manner; jump in 
reading, as a read aloud, or for a timed period. After the reading time was 
finished, the discussion leader led the circle members through their individual 
roles and the groups continued to respond. 

In DH's final discussion and reflection of this process, he noted that his 
students read and discussed a novel, many for the first time. They were fully 
engaged and articulated their reactions and their interests. DH's final assess- 
ment is that the literature circle process, when organized in a structured way 
where students understand their roles, responsibilities and tasks, promotes 
reading improvement. 

BC's Story 

BC once had been a high school social studies teacher, whose usual 
assignment was the honors or AP classes. By the time she began the practi- 
cum, she was a reading teacher in an inner city high school with the lowest 
state reading assessment scores in the county. BC selected as a project the 
idea of creating a professional study group to be implemented with her peers 
(Professional Study Groups, 2001). A professional study group sometimes, 
to the outsider, might appear to have the format often seen in literature or 
book club group, but in actuality it is a structured approach to reading and 
discussing a work of professional literature with the purpose of implement- 
ing change within a school department program or class. 

The professional literature is often selected because it addresses a par- 
ticular need of the school's student population or faculty professional devel- 
opment, based on input from data. It was hoped that, as a result of the read- 
ing and discussion, the group's members would become agents of resource 
and change in their school. 

BC selected When Kids Can't Read— What can Teachers Do by Kylene 
Beers (2002). Her choice was based on the low reading scores of the high 
school's student population and lack of knowledge about literacy instruc- 
tion generally seen in high school content area teachers. She followed the 
format provided in the Professional Study Groups guide developed for ETS 
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by the Region XIV Comprehensive Center (2001). With the support of her 
principal and her on-site supervisor, BC invited all the members of her large 
high school faculty to participate, expecting to collect up to 10 interested 
teachers and/or administrators. Four teachers responded, each from a differ- 
ent content area. 

Undaunted, BC began facilitating the project by introducing the book 
and explaining the purpose, method and task of the Professional Study Group 
(PSG ) . The most difficult task when facilitating a PSG is maintaining commit- 
ment and sustaining momentum. BC hoped to conquer this by assigning one 
section of reading and scheduling a time for coming together weekly for a 
lively directed discussion. However, given the busy schedules of all the 
members, finding time to discuss was difficult Yet, the book's message and 
content sparked the interest of the small group of four educators and this 
maintained commitment. Over time and because this group had bonded 
around the Beers book, BC's PSG formed into a group of interested profes- 
sionals discussing the potential impact, for their high school, of ideas pre- 
sented in the book. They shared their own ideas stimulated by the discus- 
sion and common goal. They scheduled their meetings to coincide with din- 
ner outside of the school and each member took a responsibility, which 
supported facilitating the next meeting. They set purpose, created a log and 
developed individual tasks to be shared and developed to enhance the next 
meeting's reading and discussion. 

In BC's final reflections and discussion, she emphasized the power of 
the PSG process and its impact on the group's members. Each member of 
this small group sustained their interest based on a common commitment to 
improving the literacy of their own students, regardless of content area. Five 
educators in one large urban high school, who otherwise would not have 
known each other or ever worked together, bonded around this common 
commitment and interest. Each teacher changed instructional practices in her 
classroom in an attempt to implement suggestions found in the Beers book. 
BC and the PSG are proud to continue this project during the upcoming new 
school year. 

Each of the three graduate reading practicum students achieved a new 
reading positions (reading leader, reading coach) in their school in the fall 
following their practicum experience and graduation. 

Conclusion 

Clearly, the role of the reading specialist has changed and continues to 
change and evolve according to the needs of a school and its administrators, 
as well as the demands of the policy makers and the law. Through the graduate 
reading practicum, graduate students extend themselves beyond the class- 
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room to interact with other school personnel and the community surround- 
ing the school to bring knowledge and expertise about reading and literacy. 
In addition, through the opportunity to bridge with various constituencies, 
they reflect on their work and their opportunities, and are ultimately pre- 
pared to be the flexible literacy professional needed to fill the demands of 
today's highly qualified reading expert. 

The graduate reading practicum experience requires the graduate stu- 
dent to research, create, develop and implement projects as a culmination of 
what they have learned in their graduate reading program. As the capstone 
course during their graduate studies, the reading practicum asks students to 
develop and implement projects from inception to conclusion. Each of the 
three projects presented in this article represents a growth experience, a new 
process and a new product For the graduate reading student, the end result 
is reiterated by these reflective comments: 

No one was more surprised than I at what I could accomplish. I came 
away with a much higher sense of confidence in what I had learned 
and what I could do both in and out the classroom (B. Cole, personal 
communication, October 31, 2004). 

In an atmosphere of acceptance and appreciation for their contribu- 
tions, I was able to empower the parents in my community to enrich 
the reading experiences of the students I teach (C. Paula, personal 
communication, October 14, 2004). 

For graduate students at all levels in the field of education, knowing that 
they can and do make a difference in the life of a student for an hour or for 
a day, a week or a lifetime is what their mission is all about. This experience, 
which empowers teachers, ultimately leads to thoughtful, powerful teach- 
ing. 

Future Study 

Former students in the reading practicum are currently being surveyed 
to determine the impact their graduate work has had on their professional 
lives. They were asked which courses were most helpful and why for their 
daily practice, the issues that impact them on a daily basis as they teach lit- 
eracy, and how they deal with the issues. 
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Appendix A: Required Projects for the Graduate Reading Practicum 
Description of assignments, field/ clinical experiences 

The Practicum student with guidance from the course instructors, will complete 

1. EDU 717 Project Areas form with the area categories: 

• Minor Projects -a minimum of two short projects in the Reading projects/ 
activities categories and 

• Major project— one major literacy activity project 

Each project must include the following: 

• a summary and/or 

• a reflective log and/or 

• overview 

• samples of students' work (as appropriate) submitted in a scholariy 
format. 

The projects may include the following (as appropriate): 

• a review of related literature 

• an outline 

• handouts 

• a description, 

• photographs, and/or audio and videotapes 

2. The project activities will be planned and implemented according to the 
specifications developed between the university instructors and the stu- 
dent, organized for presentation, and submitted to the instructors in a 
Practicum notebook. At least one project must have an assessment com- 
ponent. There should be a minimum of 125 hours of activities and work 
involved in the Practicum. The record ofhours should bekeptin a log and 
totaled and signed by the on-site supervisor before the final submission of 
the Practicum notebook. 

3. Plan and implement at least one of the practicum activities, to include 
literacy workshop for parents, faculty or community; a program proposal 
for a conference; or a draft for a professional journal article. If you are 
your school's reading leader/coach/ specialist, and already conduct work- 
shops, you should do one of the latter two options. 
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Appendix B: MS in Reading - Required courses for the 30 semester 
hours (a 16 month program). 



(Results in a MS in Reading and the state Reading certification) 


EDU 567 


Foundations of Reading 


EDU 568 


Reading in the Content Areas 


EDU 601 


Methodology of Research 


EDU 584 


Reading Diagnosis 


EDU 590 


Corrective Reading 


EDU 517 


Evaluation & Measurement in Education 

(Required for certification if another tests and measurements 

course has not been previously taken.) 




OR 


EDU 613 


Methods for the Reading Resource Teacher 


EDU 535 


Teaching Language Arts 


EDU 607 


Beginning Reading for Primary Grades 




OR 


EDU 718 


Developmental Reading 


EDU 554 


literature for the Classroom 

For students who do not had a prior course in children's or 
adolescent literature, required for Reading certification 




Take and pass the state Reading subject area exam 


EDU 716 


Advanced Diagnosis and Remedial Reading 


EDU 717 


Practicum in Reading 



Note: Other reading elective courses are sometimes taken. 
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Appendix C: A Sampling of Graduate 
Reading Students' Practicum Projects 



Student 


Project Scope: 


Project 


w~ 


Major School wide 


Developed and implemented a series of workshops 
for a young mothers' group called 'Mommy and Me"— 
Workshops focused on early literacy and literacy 
acquisition of young children 


CP 


Minor Other 


Developed an article for an educational journal- 
focus African American children Literature 


MG 


Major School wide 


Cross grade reading project— Buddy Reading 2nd 
graders read with first grade at risk students 


SD 


Minor Community 


Informational session (in the evening) to inform par- 
ents about the statewide testing program and expec- 
tations of the assessment as well as helpful hints to 
make the assessment day successful for the student 


CB 


Major Home and 
Community 


Worked with a large, local bookstore to take over their 
story time on Saturdays. Prepared handouts for par- 
ents on literacy, did story telling, read alouds and 
supervised after reading enrichment activities with 
children (6 weeks). 


MR 


Minor Community 


Planned and publicized a book drive at school to col- 
lect books to be sentto schools that had suffered from 
a natural disaster and needed materials. Over 1,000 
books were collected and sent 


CD 


Minor School wide 


Developed a school wide (all grades) project for all 
students who wished to read a single novel and then 
participate in a celebration meal and a book talk... 

50 students school wide participated 


JE 


Minor Other 


Surveyed community college faculty who teach 
developmental reading. 

Submitted a proposal to present at a state reading 
conference (accepted). 


CDD 


Major Home 


Developed a 'backpack project" where primary 
children would take backpacks of books and activities 
home for the week end, read to their parents and do 
activities and games with their parents over the week 
end 


JRR 


Major Other 


Developed an article based on a scientifically based 
survey, surveyed her constituents and submitted the 
article. It was published in a state wide reading pub- 
lication 


KM 


Major School wide 


Instituted a 'lunch bunch" reading program imple 
mented the Literature Circles process with HS juniors 
during their lunch time, met daily for 6 weeks 



